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FOREWORD 


The Fifth Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, which met 
in Philadelphia, U.S.A., from 1 to 5 September 1956, gave expression, in a 
resolution adopted unanimously, to a desire that has constantly been 
manifested for nearly a century by all who have some concern for the history 
of mankind—that action might be taken to preserve from oblivion the culture 
and language of many peoples whose way of life, traditions or means of 
expression can help us to gain some insight into the past of the human 
inhabitants of our planet. The development of means of communication, world 
wars and the expansion of dense populations in search of new lands have 
conferred on this task an almost alarming urgency. The isolated communities 
that, in their forest or mountain fastnesses, had managed to remain as witnesses 
to bygone ages, are in danger of vanishing and that very soon. Even if the 
men who are the repositories of those cultures were to survive, the ways of 
life, the forms of thought and art, the social structures which characterize 
them seem doomed to perish within a few years. Professor Robert Heine- 

Geldern has championed the cause of their survival. A mere resolution 

amounting to a pious wish was of little use. Means had to be devised of doing 

something practical. For that purpose, a committee was set up forthwith and 
responsibility for the implementation of the resolution voted by the Congress 
was entrusted to the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological 

Sciences. It was decided that the Union, whether in its capacity as an inter- 

national organization or through its members, would help in all research on 

cultures and languages threatened with extinction and would give moral and 
material support to the research workers. 

Through the good offices of the President of the Union, Professor P. Rivet, 
and its Secretary, Dr. Bosch-Guimpera, the Congress’s resolution was com- 
municated to the National Commissions for Unesco, together with a letter 
asking for support from the representatives of Member States at the General 
Conference to be held in New Delhi at the end of 1956. As a result of these 
combined efforts, the Conference approved the following operative paragraph 
as an instruction to the Secretariat: 

‘The Director-General is authorized, in consultation with the International 
Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and the International 
Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, to associate Unesco 
with the work of the committee set up at the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, to encourage international 
research concerned with the study of groups whose culture and language are 
threatened with change, disintegration or extinction, and to assist them.’ 

Unesco has thus been authorized to co-operate in an undertaking of vast 
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scope which must, however, be carried through as rapidly as possible. Con- 
siderable sums will be needed if adequate documentary material is to be 
collected concerning these dying cultures and languages. A selection will 
have to be made. The available resources in men and money will have to be 
concentrated on clearly defined objectives, wherever the threat of extinction 
is greatest. Another factor to be taken into account in making the selection 
must be the extent to which the results of any investigation may help towards 
the solution of a scientific problem. It is with this twofold task that the present 
issue of the International Social Science Bulletin is concerned. It will have achieved 
its purpose if it succeeds in drawing the attention of States to the need for 
studying, as soon as possible, the cultures and languages of those peoples who, 
on their own territory, are in danger of dying out—for with them will die our 
last hope of improving our knowledge of the history of mankind. 





INTRODUCTION: 
URGENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


R. HeEINeE-GELDERN 


The present paper could appropriately be titled ‘The Tragedy of Anthro- 
pology’. From the birth of their science, about a century ago, anthropologists 
must have been aware of the fact that in many respects they had come too 
late; that important data, almost within their grasp, had vanished no more 
than a generation ago. One need only refer to the case of the Tasmanians. 
H. Ling Roth, who collected the all too meagre scraps of knowledge we 
possess about them, woefully observed that ‘the sad and untimely destruction 
of this interesting native race is one of the greatest losses anthropology has 
suffered’, while Edward Taylor, in his introduction to Roth’s book wrote: 

‘Looking at the vestiges of a people so representative of the rudest type 
of man, anthropologists must join with philanthropists in regretting their 
(the Tasmanians’) unhappy fate. We are now beginning to see what scientific 
value there would have been in a minute careful portraiture of their thoughts 
and customs,” 

To make tragedy even worse, anthropologists had to face the fact that 
cultures and languages were melting away under their very eyes without 
their being able to cope with the enormous task confronting them. The cry 
to save for science whatever still could be saved was raised again and again. 
Naturally, in the beginning the number of trained scholars was far too small. 
Moreover, adequate methods of research had still to be developed. Nor had 
ethnological theory advanced sufficiently. It would be easy to cite instances of 
precious opportunities lost for no other reason than the fact that their 
importance had not yet been realized. 

The situation of anthropology may be best understood by comparing it 
with that of history. Of course, innumerable historical documents were lost 
in the past. But what survived until the nineteenth century has in general 
been preserved. Cases like the wanton destruction of the famous inscription 
of Singapore in the early nineteenth century or of the archives of Naples in 
the last war are rare exceptions. Historians may therefore be sure that their 
sources are reasonably safe and can be consulted and worked over again and 
again. Not so anthropologists. What is not secured today will be lost for ever. 

The losses suffered by anthropology in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries can be illustrated by citing a few classic and well known cases. 

When Sir Georges Scott Robertson made his daring expedition into 
Kafiristan, in 1890-91, the population of that region consisted of fierce indepen- 
dent tribes, speaking archaic Indo-Aryan languages, adhering to their ancient 
pagan religion, using bows and arrows and erecting megalithic monuments 
to their dead.2 Today we know that the Kafirs were basically an early offshoot 
of the Vedic Aryans. One can hardly over-estimate the amount of light which 
a thorough knowledge of Kafir culture might have thrown on the social and 
religious life of the ancient Aryans of India and Iran. Moreover, the Kafirs 


1. H, Ling Roth, The Aborigines of Tasmania, Halifax (England), 1899. 
2. Sir George Scott Robertson, The Kafirs of the Hindukush, London, 1896, 
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had a graded society, combined with degree-taking rites reminiscent of the 
‘feasts of merit’ of the Nagas and Kuki-Chin of Assam and of various Indonesian 
and Melanesian tribes. Was this a trait of ancient Indo-Aryan culture? 
In view of certain features of Vedic ritual this does not seem inconceivable. 
Or had these customs spread from the East along the Himalayas? Impossible 
to tell on the basis of the scant knowledge we possess. Finally, Kafir culture 
contained some traits which must have been adopted during the periods of 
the Greek, Parthian and Kushana kings of north-western India. The country 
was a real anthropologists’ paradise, but no anthropologist ever visited it 
until it was too late. A few years after Robertson’s visit Kafiristan was 
conquered by the Afghans who forcibly converted the people to Islam. Later 
expeditions of European scholars were unable to recover more than fragments 
of the ancient cultural traditions. 

In 1902, the Swiss anthropologists, Paul and Fritz Sarasin, discovered in 
the interior of southern Celebes a group of cave-dwellers, the Toala, who, 
they thought, were a remnant of the island’s most ancient aboriginal 
population.! The Sarasins’ visit was brief and their description of the Toala 
and their culture necessarily superficial. Yet, while the Sarasin report aroused 
much interest and was often cited in anthropological literature, no one seems 
to have thought of organizing an expedition to the Toala in order to obtain 
more thorough information. When the region was at last visited by Dutch 
scholars, thirty years later, the Toala had so completely disappeared that even 
their former existence has been doubted. 

Few parts of the world have aroused public imagination more than Easter 
Island with its enormous stone statues and its enigmatic script. Yet, in the 
nineteenth century the necessity of sending out competent scholars to investigate 
its culture does not seem to have occurred to anyone. Curiously enough, 
field-work on the island was left to navy paymasters: in 1882, to the paymaster 
of a German warship who was allowed four days for his task, in 1886 to 
Paymaster Thomson of the U.S. ship Mohican. The amount of valuable work 
Thomson achieved during his eleven days’ sojourn on the island is remarkable, 
but of course it can in no way make up for the lack of prolonged research by 
trained scholars. When at last the first scientific expedition, headed by 
Mrs. Routledge, arrived on the island, in 1914, it was too late. The old culture 
had desintegrated. 

Mrs. Routledge and later Dr. Métraux, Dr. Lavachery and Father Englert 
collected every little scrap of tradition that was still to be found, but despite 
all their endeavours our knowledge of the island’s old culture remains fragment- 
ary. Some historical traditions which were still alive in Thomson’s time, but 
of which he gave us mere abstracts, had completely vanished. Others had 
been garbled to the extent of lending themselves to the most contradictory 
interpretations. We know little about the ancient religion and almost nothing 
about the original social organization. It is exasperating to find indications 
of what may (or may not) have been a system of limited clan exogamy, of 
what may (or may not) have been feasts originally held in connexion with 
the erection of the big statues, of what may have been historical traditions 
(or mere legends), and to realize that we shall never know for certain—but 
that we easily could have known, had our predecessors shown more foresight 


1. Paul and Fritz Sarasin, Reisen in Celebes, Wiesbaden, 1905, p. 234, 256-62, 267-96. Fritz Sarasin, Die Varietdten 
des Menschen auf Celebes, Wiesbaden, 1906, p. 40-64. 
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and recognized in time the importance and urgency of research. It is significant 
that Mrs. Routledge missed the opportunity of obtaining first-hand infor- 
mation about the script of Easter Island by, perhaps, just one year. When 
she arrived the last man who knew how to read and write that script was still 
alive. But he was so incapacitated by old age and malady that it proved 
impossible to obtain from him any really relevant enlightenment. 

Every anthropologist could easily cite similar ‘lost opportunities’, be his 
field America or Africa, Asia or Oceania, or even Europe. They reveal a 
flaw in our whole procedure, the lack of reasonable co-ordination in anthro- 
pological research. 

Never before was the situation as threatening as today. All the world over 
ancient cultures are disintegrating at a hitherto unprecedented speed. Even 
as remote regions as the interiors of New Guinea and of the tropical forests 
of South America are rapidly being opened up and penetrated by modern 
culture. Within a very short time numerous tribes will be absorbed by the 
larger neighbouring peoples and will cease to exist as separate entities. The 
last remnants of primitive races, never investigated by physical anthropologists, 
will disappear through hybridization. Cultures and languages which have 
never been properly recorded will vanish. Twenty years hence anthropologists 
will be compelled to extract from the memories of old people scanty and 
unreliable fragments of traditions and customs which today are still alive. 


I anticipate these questions: Is it really so essential to know the culture of 
every small tribe? Is it justified to spend so much time and money on eccentric 
projects which apparently serve no practical purpose? Isn’t all this talk of 
anthropologists about the necessity to get information on every tiny group 
merely due to the collector’s craze for completeness? 

To scholars steeped in study and research these questions may sound 
sacrilegious. Yet, they are occasionally asked by the general public and, 
unfortunately, not only by the general public. A few months ago a sociologist 
in a responsible position expressed the view that it was sufficient to have data 
on the cultures of two or three tribes of primitive hunters and food-gatherers 
in order to know the ‘type’. Research beyond that, he thought, was unneces- 
sary. This is just the kind of statement that might have been made a hundred 
years ago, when theories based on such ‘types’ were the great fashion. Today, 
itis an anachronism. We are no more interested in such bloodless and theoretic- 
ally constructed ‘types’, but in realities. We know that even the most primitive 
culture is the result of extremely complicated processes, involving local 
developments, environmental influences and, above all, contacts with other 
cultures. We know that generalizations, if they can be made at all, must be 
based on empirical knowledge of as wide and complete a scale as possible. 
The same holds good with regard to the position of cultures within the frame- 
work of general cultural history. Of course, we shall never achieve the ideal 
completeness of knowledge, but this does not absolve us from striving for it. 

The questions raised above may best be answered by other questions: 
Are we still interested in everything human? Do we wish to understand the 
miracle of human culture in all its diversity and complexity? Are we interested 
in knowing as much as possible about its history and the forces which governed 
its development? 


1, Mrs. Scoresby Routledge, The Mystery of Easter Island, London, 1919, p. 243-54. 
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The craving to know the nature and origin of the phenomena of the universe 
and, above all, of man and his culture, to understand himself and the world, 
is inborn to man. It is what, more than anything else, makes him human. It is 
the force which created civilization and which, more even than technical 
progress, keeps it going. On the primitive level this desire to know and to 
understand is satisfied by myth. We have replaced myths and legends by 
science and history, but they serve the same powerful human impulse. It is here 
where anthropology takes its rightful place, no less rightful than that of history 
or of the study of the Greeks and Romans or of any other of the humanities, 

This apology may seem strange and superfluous at a time when the various 
branches of the humanities are in ever increasing measure turning to 
anthropology as the science which may reveal the roots from which the more 
complex civilizations sprung. Yet, it is necessary because there are still 
influential circles in which the position and the aims of anthropology are 
misunderstood and belittled. This may be owing to the comparative youth of 
anthropology as a science. No one has ever questioned the justification of 
historians extracting from their documents new, but apparently insignificant, 
facts. While these may prove to be without any real importance, they may, 
on the other hand, lead research on to a new and hitherto unsuspected track. 
The final result may be a complete change in our appraisal of the pertinent 
period of history or of the role of some great historic personage. It is difficult 
and often impossible to know in advance. The same applies to anthropology, 
The investigation of some small, previously unknown tribe may yield no more 
than a slight rounding out of our knowledge of some curious aberrant type of 
culture. Yet, subsequent discoveries may suddenly add significance to what at 
first seemed of slight importance. I shall cite but one typical case. 

When the Bernatziks, in the 1930s, succeeded in getting in touch with a 
group of nine persons of the hitherto half legendary Yumbri or Phi Tong 
Luang, it was a surprise to learn that this extremely primitive tribe of food- 
gatherers and hunters in the jungles of Northern Siam obviously belonged 
to an early offshoot of the Mongoloid race. Before this we had always thought 
of the Mongoloids as having entered south-eastern Asia from the north as 
Neolithic agriculturists. Of course, it was difficult and risky to draw far- 
reaching conclusions from this single exception. But ten years later there 
followed Fiirer-Haimendorf’s discovery that the Sulung, a Mongoloid tribe 
of the Eastern Himalayas in Northern Assam, had until fairly recently been 
hunters and food-gatherers and, although they now grow some crops, are 
still leading a semi-nomadic life, leaving their settlements for months at a 
time in order to range the forests in search of game and wild jungle products.’ 
Finally, only a few months ago, I had the opportunity to read the unpublished 
doctor’s thesis of an Indian anthropology student, Mr. Tiwari, on the Rajis, 
a Mongoloid tribe of Kumaon in the Western Himalayas.* Like the Sulung 
they practise some agriculture but live largely by hunting and collecting 


. Hugo Adolf Bernatzik and Emmy Bernatzik, Die Geister der Gelben Blatter, Miinchen, 1938, p. 93-180. (Fora 
brief, more recent report see Robert W. Weaver, ‘Through Unknown Thailand’, Natural History, 1956, vol. 65, 
Pp. 289-95.) 

. Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf, ‘Culture Types in Assam Himalayas’, Indian Geographical Journal, 1946, 
vol. 21, no. 2. 

3. S. C. Tiwari, ‘Ethnological Study of the Rajis’, Ph.D. thesis, Department of Anthropology, Delhi University, 
1956. Unpublished. (Mr. Tiwari thought that the Rajis were originally ‘Proto-Australians’ who had been 
mongolized through hybridization, but his own anthropometrical data and photographs prove beyond any 
doubt that they are genuine Mongoloids.) 
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wild edible plants. Today, they are in the process of becoming acculturated 
to their Hindu neighbours. But it seems that only a century ago they were 
still pure hunters and food-gatherers with a culture as primitive as that of 
the Yumbri of Siam and decidedly more primitive than the cultures of hunting 
tribes like the Birhor and Chenchu of India. There are no more than three 
to four hundred Rajis and the number of the Yumbris may be even smaller. 
That of the Sulung is not known, but they, too, are not numerous. Nevertheless, 
the discovery of these three small, widely separated and apparently insignificant 
tribes is bound to change our views concerning the racial history of Southern 
Asia. Moreover, it will force us to attempt a new appraisal of the physical 
development and cultural history of the great Mongoloid race. 


What has been said about the urgency of research on tribes and cultures 
applies equally to languages. Again and again we hear about languages 
soken by no more than a few aged persons, while the younger generation 
has completely adopted the idiom of some larger neighbouring people. Thus, 
in 1911, the Ingye language, once that of an important people in Upper 
Burma, was known only to two old women. It had practically disappeared 
within two generations. During a recent visit to Mexico I was told that a 
few years ago a French scholar came to that country in order to study one 
particular language. When he arrived he found that he had come too late. 
The last person who spoke the language in question had died two years before. 
When Professor Petri of the University of Frankfurt did research in Western 
Australia in 1955, he met to his surprise a man of about eighty, the last survivor 
ofa tribe that had been believed to have died out many years ago and whose 
language had never been studied. Unfortunately, this happened on the last 
day of Dr. Petri’s sojourn, and nothing could be done about it. Today, it 
may be too late. 

As in the case of anthropology we meet occasionally a surprising lack of 
understanding with regard to linguistic research. When, a few years ago, the 
urgency of research on languages which are on the verge of extinction was 
pointed out to the president of a powerful international organization, his reply 
was: ‘If these languages will disappear anyway, why should we study them?’ 

Certainly not for practical purposes. But from the point of view of linguistics 
an unknown language spoken by a few dozen people may occasionally be 
quite as important as one spoken by hundreds of thousands, While it may turn 
out to be a mere dialect of little consequence and interest, it may equally well 
prove to hold the key to problems of wide scope. The case of India is significant 
where about twenty million people belong to that aboriginal race which usually 
is termed ‘Veddoid’ or ‘Proto-Australian’. They have long since given up 
their original languages and today their various branches all speak either 
Aryan, or Dravidian, or Mundarian idioms—all, with, possibly, one single 
exception. There is in Central India one small tribe, the Nahal, whose language 
is said to be neither Aryan, nor Dravidian, nor Mundarian. It was never 
properly investigated and is on the point of extinction.2? May it not be a last 


1. Census of India, 1911, vol. 9, p. 193. 

2. Stephen Fuchs, ‘Anthropological Research Problems in Central India’, Actes du IV® Congrés international des 
sciences anthropologi et ethnologiques, Vienna, 1956, vol. 3, p. 277. Referring to the language of the Nahal, 
although under an 1 other name (Nehari), Greenberg writes: ‘The fundamental vocabulary and morphology of 
the language do not resemble those of any other family in the area. It may therefore be the only language 
of an independent stock. More material is needed to decide this question.’ Joseph H. Greenberg, ‘Historical 
linguistics and unwritten languages’, in Anthropology Today, edited by A. L. Kroeber, Chicago, 1953, p. 283. 
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remnant of the group of unknown languages spoken by the aborigines of India 
before Aryans and Dravidians entered the country from the north-west and 
Mundarians from the east? If so, its importance could hardly be over-estimated, 
It would give us an idea as to what the ancestral languages of those twenty 
million ‘Veddoids’ were like. But its import might reach even farther. In q 
recent paper on the linguistic history of India its author, one of the most pro- 
minent scholars in this field, takes into account only the Aryan, Dravidian and 
Mundarian languages, showing the influences they exercised upon each other, 
while not even mentioning the possibility of a substratum derived from the 
languages of the aborigines.! However, since most of the later immigrants 
absorbed elements of the aboriginal population, it seems unlikely that their 
languages were not affected in the course of this process of hybridization, 
Therefore the language of the small Nahal tribe, if studied in time, might help 
us to understand certain aspects of the languages spoken by hundreds of millions 
in the vast sub-continent of India. It is not inconceivable that the result would 
be a profound change in our appraisal of Indian linguistic and ethnic history, 

The importance of the Laqua and Lati languages, spoken by a few hundred 
people in Northern Indo-China, was brought into the limelight by Paul Bene- 
dict. He claimed that they stand close to the ancestral root of, on the one hand 
the Thai, on the other the Malayo-Polynesian languages, thus forming a link 
between these two large families of languages.? His thesis was rejected by some 
scholars and accepted by others, above all by Greenberg. It is true that 
Benedict had insufficient materials at his disposal, but this emphasizes only 
the necessity of studying those little known languages before they disappear. 


In recent years I have repeatedly heard or read statements according to 
which anthropologists—because there are so few unexplored original cultures 
left—are now turning to other tasks, such as, for instance, the study of accultu- 
ration and community studies. Nothing could be farther from the truth than 
the argument advanced in order to justify this change of interests. The number 
of extant cultures which are insufficiently known or not known at all is still 
immense. Only a few years ago Wendell Bennett wrote with regard to South 
America: 

‘The over-all bibliography is enormous and the quantity of field research 
is impressive. Nonetheless, considering the size of the South American continent 
and the cultural complexity represented, it is quite obvious that significant 
research is still in its infancy. Only a fraction of the field-workers have been 
professionally trained scholars and many of the published accounts are little 
more than casual by-products from travellers and local residents. South 
American Indian languages are noted for their diversity but, in spite of this, 
there is as yet no modern, scientific grammar for any language and but few 
grammars of any kind. The ethnology of southern South America, the Chaco 
and East Brazil is reasonably well known, but for the rest of the continent there 
are only a few full length monographs. Here is a vast and complex area await- 
ing new investigation in every branch of Anthropology.”4 


. M. B. Emeneau, ‘India as a Linguistic Area’, Language, 1956, vol. 32, pp. 3-16. 

. Paul Benedict, ‘Thai, Kadai, and Indonesian: A New Alignment in South-eastern Asia’, American Anthropo- 
logist, 1942, vol. 44, pp. 576-607. 

. Joseph H. Greenberg, op. cit., p. 282. 

. Wendell C. Bennett, ‘New World Culture History: South America’, Anthropology Today, edited by A. L. 
Kroeber, Chicago, 1953, pp. 211-12. 
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Practically the same may be said about India. As Stephen Fuchs observes, 
‘of the forty-seven Central Indian aboriginal tribes which Russell lists in his 
work, The Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces of India, only ten have been 
touched by anthropological research’! Professor Dube of the Osmania Uni- 
versity in Hyderabad urges the necessity of far more anthropological research 
in India and exclaims, ‘so little done, so much to do’. 

The situation is particularly bad in South-East Asia. Although there exists 
aseries of monographs for Assam, some of them truly excellent, a large number 
of tribal cultures in that province is still practically unknown. In 1952, 
Dr. Htin Aung, Professor of Anthropology at the University of Rangoon, 
rightly complained that Burma had been neglected by anthropologists.* Of 
numerous tribes little more is known than their names. Our knowledge of 
sich an unusually interesting culture as that of the Wa, on the border of 
Burma and China, derives practically from a single source, a superficial report 
of 26 pages by a government official who spent a few weeks in their country 
in the 1890s. Because of its many archaic traits (head-hunting, slit drum, 
erection of megaliths, etc.) it holds the key to many ethnological problems of 
the whole of South-East Asia. Despite the endeavours of French scholars our 
knowledge of most of the so-called Kha and Moi tribes is still very deficient. 

Like the bibliographies on South America and on India, that on Indonesia 
isenormous. However, this should not mislead us. In comparison to the size 
of both the area and the population and to the number of widely differing 
peoples and tribes the amount of work done by professional anthropologists 
isincredibly small and there are but few really satisfactory monographs. Whole 
islands are still complete blanks from the point of view of anthropology. There 
are few peoples in Indonesia about whom more has been written than about 
the Bataks of Sumatra. Yet, when I recently worked on a problem of Batak 
cultural history, I was appalled by the number of gaps in our knowledge and 
the many inconsistencies in the published accounts.4 

It would be easy to go on in this strain, stressing the insufficiency of research 
in the various parts of the earth, but the examples I have mentioned will 
suffice. They show beyond any doubt that it is not the lack of objectives which 
has caused many anthropologists to abandon orthodox ethnographic research 
with the result that important and urgent tasks remain undone. We shall 
have to look for other reasons. They are to be found in certain trends within 
anthropology itself. 

Like other human activities, anthropology, too, has been subject to fashions, 
probably more so than any other comparable field. This may be due to its 
relative youth. It is still groping around for reliable methods and trying to 
explore new ways of approach. This is particularly true of anthropology in 
the United States, where the various current fashions originated and from 
where they spread into Western Europe. Until a fairly recent date American 
anthropologists were, with few exceptions, concerned with the investigation 
of North American Indian tribes. The gradual fulfilment of this enormous 
task and the ever increasing acculturation of the tribes to Western culture left 


1. Stephen Fuchs, op. cit., p. 276. 

2. $.C. Dube, ‘The Urgent Tasks of Anthropology in India Today’, Actes du IV® Congrés international des sciences 
anthropologiques et ethnologiques, Vienna, 1956, vol. 3, p. 273-5. 

3 ibid., p. 264. 

4. For further details on South-East Asia, see R. Heine-Geldern, ‘Research on South-East Asia: Problems and 
Suggestions’, American Anthropologist, 1946, vol. 48, p. 149-75. 
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them in the dry. This had the fortunate effect that American anthropologists 
are now taking considerably more interest in the ethnographic exploration 
of other areas. At the same time, however, many anthropologists turned to the 
study of acculturation, to community studies, etc., laying so much stress on 
these new and fashionable activities that the equilibrium was eventually 
upset to the disadvantage of straight ethnographic research. 

No anthropologist will deny the importance of studying the dynamics of 
acculturation and culture change, and while some community studies can 
hardly be claimed to come into the field of anthropology, others are certainly 
justified from the anthropologist’s point of view. This refers particularly to 
community studies in non-Western civilizations. I have devoted much of 
my time and work to the study of oriental civilizations and have often deplored 
the lack of sufficient information on the internal structure and function of 
for instance, Burmese or Javanese villages. It is not these studies in themselves 
that are reprehensible, but only their hypertrophy to the detriment of other 
research projects. The danger lies in the fact that personnel and funds are being 
drained away from other, and in many instances more urgent tasks. Only a 
few months ago an American anthropologist complained to me that it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain the means for straight ethnographic 
research of the classic type.? It cannot be denied that the semblance of practical 
usefulness of acculturation and community studies for the purposes of applied 
anthropology and sociology has a strong appeal for the boards of fund- 
disbursing organizations, as well as for anthropologists who wish to prove that 
they are ‘modern’ and do not ‘sit in an ivory tower’. The resulting threat to 
pure research for its own sake was recognized by Professor Hutton of the 
University of Cambridge as early as thirteen years ago. I can do no better 
than to quote a passage from his presidential address, delivered before the 
Royal Anthropological Institute in 1944: 

‘I foresee a danger, in the realization of this fact, of laying too much stress, 
perhaps, upon the useful aspect of social anthropology. We must be careful 
not to overlook the claim that anthropology has to be included with other 
sciences as a branch of knowledge to be followed for its own sake, without 
reference to any consideration as to whether the knowledge pursued can or 
cannot be utilized for the immediate or proximate welfare of the human race. 
I feel that it is of the greatest importance that anthropology should be regarded 
as a science, the end of which is knowledge, not use. A science is that which 
teaches us to know rather than to do, and in the pursuit of science it is quite 
impossible to foretell what knowledge will have a practical utility and what 
will not. It can never be open to any anthropologist to say that such and such 
a matter is sterile because it is of no practical use.’8 

In the same address Professor Hutton deplored the British social anthro- 
pologists’ lack of interest in research on material culture. This is the more 
regrettable since under the impact of Western civilization native material 
culture and handicrafts tend to disappear even faster than social organization 


. For details concerning these developments, see the following papers by Kobert H. Lowie:‘Gegenwartsstrémungen 
in der amerikanischen Vélkerkunde’, Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fur V élkerkunde in Hamburg, 1951, vol. 22, 
pp. 7-27; ‘Ethnography, Cultural and Social Anthropology’, American Anthropologist, 1953, vol. 55, PP. 527-34 
‘Contemporary Trends in American Cultural Anthropology’, Sociologus,; 1955, vol. 5, pp. 113-21. 

. I have no possibility of verifying this statement, but I have the impression that it is essentially correct. Of 
course, it does not apply to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research in New York. 

. J. H. Hutton, ‘The Place of Material Culture in the Study of Anthropology”, Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 1944, vol. 74, p. 2. (Presidential address. 
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and religious concepts. It is particularly strange in a technical age like ours 
and at a time when several voluminous works on the history of technology 
are being published. Statements such as, ‘to give a total picture of the whole 
culture being studied is no longer possible’,! are hardly convincing. As Pro- 
fessor Lowie pointed out, it is true that ‘nowadays the same person is not 
likely to describe social structure with the thoroughness of a Firth or Fortes 
and at the same time penetrate the intricacies of textile work with the devotion 
ofan O’Neale or a Biihler’, but this ‘in no way eliminates the need for studying 
the crafts’. Certainly, no one expects a social anthropologist to plunge into 
the complicated details of the textile art. But there are numerous aspects of 
material culture, such as, for instance, tools, weapons, metallurgy, pottery 
and art styles, which can easily be observed and recorded without taking too 
much time away from the study of social organization. Despite statements to 
the contrary one has the impression that even the correlation between socio- 
logy and technology is, perhaps, not always given sufficient consideration. 
Moreover, we should not overlook the fact that, in Britain at least, most funds 
available for field-work are being appropriated to ‘social’ anthropologists, 
so that few opportunities are left for ‘cultural’ anthropologists. The inevitable 
result is neglect of research on those aspects of culture in which the social 
anthropologists take no particular interest. This adds, of course, to the latters’ 
responsibilities. 


It was necessary to mention those trends in current anthropological activities 
which are apt to impede or at least retard the investigation of rapidly vanishing 
cultures and languages. However, more than anything else, lack of co-ordina- 
tion and appropriate information is responsible for the neglect of urgent 
tasks of research. In many instances research has been omitted simply because 
the urgency of the particular case had not been pointed out by specialists in 
the respective field and therefore had not been realized. This predicament and 
the way to overcome it were the subjects of a symposium held on the occasion 
of the Fourth International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences (Vienna, 1952). The suggestion was made that a committee be 
formed for the purpose of stimulating and co-ordinating research on parti- 
cularly urgent projects. Action was taken by the Congress at its fifth session 
(Philadelphia, 1956) and by the International Union of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences in its general assembly, held at the same time and place. 
A Committee for Anthropological and Ethnological Research on Populations 
threatened with Change, Disintegration or Extinction was elected and I was 
appointed as its secretary-general. Unesco, in its general session at New 
Delhi, in the autumn of 1956, accepted sponsorship of the committee and voted 


1. J. H. M. Beattie, ‘Contemporary Trends in British Social Anthropology’, Sociologus, 1955, vol. 5, 
p. 11. 

2, Robert H. Lowie, ‘Ethnography, Cultural and Social Anthropology’, American Anthropologist, 1953, vol. 53, 
Pp. 528-31. 

3. ‘Symposium concernant les taches urgentes dans le domaine de l’ethnologie et de la linguistique’, Actes du 
1V® Congres international des sciences anthropologiques et ethnologiques, Vienna, 1956, vol. 3, pp. 259-95. The 
‘Symposium’ contains the following papers: Robert Heine-Geldern, ‘An S.O.S. of Ethnology’; S. C. Dube, ‘The 
Urgent Tasks of Anthropology in India Today’; Stephen Fuchs, ‘Anthropological Research Problems in Central 
India’; Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark, ‘An Appeal for the Anthropological and Ethnological Exploration 
of Tibet’; Hans Kahler, ‘Aufgaben der linguistischen Forschung in Indonesien und Ozeanien’; Stefan Wurm, 
‘Die dringendsten linguistischen Aufgaben in Neuguinea’; Herbert Raldus, ‘Ethnologische und linguistische 
Forschungsaufgaben in Brasilien’. Reprints of the whole ‘Symposium’ or of single papers may be obtained from 
the Institut fir Vélkerkunde, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I, Austria. 
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a moderate amount of money which, it is hoped, will suffice to cover the initia] 

costs of organization and publication. 

It has been alleged that it is the aim of the committee to preserve primitive 
cultures and thereby to prevent the cultural progress of the peoples and tribes 
concerned, This is, of course, a complete misunderstanding. No one knows 
better than anthropologists that cultural change has been going on for hundreds 
of thousands of years and will necessarily go on in the future. The only purpose 
of the committee is to help preserve for future scientific work data which 
otherwise would perish unrecorded. Its tasks will be: 

1. To approach institutions and individual persons familiar with the condi- 
tions in the various regions concerned in order to establish as complete a 
list as possible of races, tribes, cultures and languages threatened with 
change, disintegration or extinction. 

. To co-operate with universities, museums, learned societies, founda- 
tions, etc., which are interested in anthropological research, to put its 
services at their disposal and, as far as possible, to supply any information 
they may demand. 

. To publish from time to time a bulletin giving information about its 
findings, pointing out particularly urgent cases and giving information on 
available personnel, not only trained scholars specializing in the particular 
fields, but also local residents, missionaries, goverment officials, etc., who 
are able and willing to participate in research. 

. Apart from itself offering suggestions concerning pressing and crucial pro- 
jects, to accept proposals for research and to establish whether or not they 
are sufficiently urgent to warrant recommendation by the committee. 

. In general, to act as a clearing house for all matters concerned and to 
stimulate research on vanishing cultures and languages in every way 
possible. 

Professor Kirchhoff of the University of Mexico suggested that the committee, 

in addition to its more general tasks, should compile a special list of all extant 

tribes of pure hunters and food-gatherers and of tribes which, although they 
already engage in some planting, were hunters and food-gatherers until recently 
and to some extent still preserve the mentality and economy of non-agricul- 
turists. This is certainly a worth-while project. From the point of view of 
anthropology, of course, special interest attaches to all these tribes; their 
cultures are for the most part changing rapidly and there is no time to lose. 

Moreover, the groups concerned are frequently so small that they are parti- 

cularly subject to the threat of complete extinction. The Kubus who once 

roamed the forests on the Ridan river in Sumatra and who in the early years 
of the present century are said to have numbered about 110 persons, were 

completely exterminated by two epidemics of smallpox in 1905 and 1908! 

Long controversies have been carried on about their alleged lack of religion. 

Actually, they were seen by only one white person, a Dutch government 

official who on two occasions briefly interviewed a few of them.? The Ber- 

natziks were told that the Yumbri of Northern Siam had formerly been far 
more numerous. Their numbers are constantly decreasing as a result of the 
high infant mortality and through death by wild animals or at the hands of 


1. G. J. van Gongen, ‘Een en ander over de Koeboes’, Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 


landsch-Indié, 1931, vol. 88, p. 601. 
2. Bernhard Vroklage, ‘Die angebliche Religionslosigkeit der Ridan-Kubu von Sumatra’, Anthropos, 1946-49, 


vol. 41-44, P. 42. 
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malevolent agricultural neighbours. None of the groups they met or heard 
of numbered more than eleven persons.! The group of Yumbris whom Weaver 
encountered consisted of six men, one woman and one boy. The rest of the 
women and children had been killed by tigers.* 

Of course, such a list as the one proposed by Dr. Kirchhoff would have 
to indicate to what extent the single tribes have already been explored. To 
give just one example, it will be found that of all the numerous non-agricul- 
turist tribes of South-East Asia it is only the Semang of the Malay Peninsula, 
some (but by no means all) of the Negrito groups of the Philippines and the 
extinct tribes of Great Andaman that are well or fairly well known. The 
Jarawa of Great Andaman, the Ongi of Little Andaman, the various still 
existent groups of nomadic or half nomadic Kubus in Sumatra, the small 
remnants of tribes in the interiors of the Riouw-Lingga Islands, are hardly 
known at all. It is no disparagement of the Bernatziks’ researches among the 
Yumbri of Siam to say that they merely scratched the surface. Even less is 
known about similar tribes in the jungles of Viet-Nam and Laos. Not a single 
one of the numerous branches of Orang Laut on the coasts of the Malay 
Peninsula and of various Indonesian islands has been thoroughly investigated. 
Our knowledge of the Punan and related tribes of Borneo is extremely deficient. 
Finally, we do not even know whether or not the hunting and food-gathering 
tribes which have been reported from the Sula Islands and the Aru Islands 
still exist or ever really existed. Here is a vast field for anthropological research, 
the urgency of which need hardly be stressed. 

If the committee is to succeed in its endeavours it will need the co-operation 
of numerous scholars and of local residents in the various regions concerned, 
as well as that of research institutions and foundations. If this co-operation 
can be secured it is hoped that it will make a real contribution to anthropology 
by helping to save data which otherwise would be lost for ever. 


PRIMITIVE RACES NOW DYING OUT 


M. GusINDE 


Mother Nature brooks no exceptions to her laws for the three kingdoms 
of living creatures—plants, animals and man; the emergence of new forms 
goes hand in hand with the decline of others after a varying period of existence. 

Regardless of the question how far back our first pre-human and human 
ancestors can be traced, the fact remains that the following millenia have 
seen the rise and extinction of countless human groups and tribes, with their 
individual languages and forms of culture. The details of their emergence, 
existence and final disappearance differ too widely to permit of any generaliza- 
tions, for victory has not invariably gone to the stronger. What usually drove 
a strong group to annihilate its weaker neighbours was the urge to expand 


1, Hugo Adolf Bernatzik and Emmy Bernatzik, op. cit., pp. 142-4. 
2. Weaver, op. cit., p. 292. 
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its own living space or to make itself more secure. In cases where the weaker 
group has managed to flee to some inaccessible hiding-place and find a 
livelihood in some region which would not have satisfied the requirements 
of more exacting peoples, they have been so strongly protected by the geo- 
graphical characteristics of their new home that they have survived for 
thousands of years, right down to the present day. 

Here we are concerned with tribes leading a modest, unobtrusive. existence 
in a part of the world that no one covets, isolated geographically and remote 
from the usual routes followed in large-scale movements of population. They 
generally live on the lowest economic level yet discovered—as primitive 
hunters. Developing all the mental faculties of homo sapiens, they have adapted 
their way of life and food supplies amazingly well to their special surroundings 
and have thus been able to lead a satisfactory existence down to modern times, 

The colonial expansion of the European powers during the last few centuries 
was attended with considerable changes in the original territorial environment 
of many primitive peoples, with the result that many have completely died out 
or have been very much reduced in numbers. Modern technology is now 
irresistibly overcoming every obstacle encountered in the areas occupied by 
primitive peoples and is relentlessly forcing its way into the remotest corners 
of the earth. The independent, care-free way of life of the defenceless, and 
usually numerically small, tribes living there in seclusion is inevitably doomed, 
This will mark the final disappearance of a unique and very ancient mode of 
life which has been handed down from time immemorial. 

There can be no doubt that these hunting peoples, with their social 
organization and cultural traditions, represent one of the earliest stages in 
the development of human civilization; they have clung obstinately to the 
characteristic features of their life. It is important that this stage of human 
development, showing how primitive man evolved and shaped his way of life, 
should be investigated without delay; otherwise there will forever be a gap 
in our knowledge of the cultural development not only of individual parts of 
the world but of mankind as a whole. 

There is no longer any place in the present-day world for any people 
wishing to hold entirely aloof from European influences. A process of assimil- 
ation and mutual give-and-take has been set in motion and is rapidly and 
irresistibly wiping out the individual differences between peoples. Those that 
suffer most are the numerically small groups, whose form of culture differs 
most from our all-powerful modern technological civilization. First and 
foremost in this category are the very backward tribes still living as hunters. 
We give particulars in this paper on some of the tribes in serious danger of 
dying out in the near future; they will be based mainly on information 
gathered from my own first-hand contacts with these tribes. 


THE. INDIANS OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


This group belongs to the oldest stratum of indigenous Americans. We find 
references to them only a few years after the discovery of the New World. In 
later times, there were fairly frequent contacts between the Alakalufs in the 
western part of the Patagonian archipelago and individual white men, and 
considerably less frequent contacts between the Yagans (Yahgans) in the Cape 
Horn archipelago and whites. It was not until about 1880 that a few white 
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farmers began to establish themselves on Isla Grande to the south of the 
Strait of Magellan, which was the home of the Onas. Beginning with the first 
encounter between white settlers and the Indians, a ruthless war of extermina- 
tion proceeded through the next three decades. When, in 1918, I was com- 
missioned by the Government of Chile to conduct systematic research among 
the indigenous inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, only 276 pure-blooded Onas 
were still alive. They may have originally numbered some 3,000. 

Whilst the Onas fell victim to a systematic campaign of extermination, 
the Yagans living on the shores of the southernmost channels were very soon 
reduced in numbers by infectious diseases, such as influenza, whooping-cough 
and measles, introduced by white men. At one time their population totalled 
about 2,500, but in 1918 I found only 74 representatives of this tribe. 

West Patagonia, inhabited by the Alakalufs, has been so often visited by 
seal-hunters, fishermen and sailors from Chiloé Island and other parts of 
Southern Chile that venereal disease inevitably became widespread among 
these simple peoples. The bad-quality alcoholic drinks they were given also 
hastened the decimation of this tribe. When I was conducting research in that 
area between 1918 and 1924, only about 120 Alakalufs still survived, as 
compared with a total of some 5,000 in the past. Today there are less than 
50 pure-blooded representatives of all three indigenous tribes of Tierra del 
Fuego; living alongside them in that remote corner of the world are a further 
40 to 50 people of mixed blood, of doubtful racial origin. 

For two and a half years, taking advantage of literally the last opportunity, 
I was able to live in close contact with representatives of these three tribes 
and to take stock of their original culture. Some years ago I published ethno- 
graphical monographs on the Onas and the Yagans, together with a concise 
description of the somatological and craniological characteristics of all three 
groups. I have not yet published an ethnographic study of the Alakalufs, 
but hope to do so in the near future. The Anglican missionary Thomas Bridges 
has assembled a large amount of material concerning the language of the 
Yagans,? and the Catholic missionary, Father Juan Zenone, has collected 
some linguistic data on the Onas.* My own notes on the language of the Onas 
and Alakalufs were lost in the last world war, and only isolated words of 
the Alakalufs’ speech are to be found scattered through various publications. 
A trained linguist should proceed without delay to the home of the Alakalufs 
to record their vocabulary. This could make an important addition to the 
existing material on the indigenous inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego and we 
should then have a more comprehensive picture of this group of Indians than 
has yet been achieved in previous descriptions of such groups. The language 
of each of the three tribes in Tierra del Fuego must be studied separately, as 
an independent entity. 

I was under the impression in recent years that Mr. J. Emperaire had been 
invited by Dr. Paul Rivet to visit the Alakalufs for the special purpose of 
investigating and recording their language. It was rather a disappointment to 
me to learn from the book published in Paris in 19554 that we cannot expect 
from him any detailed account of the Alakaluf language. Its recording would 








~ 


- M. Gusinde, Die Feuerland-Indianer (Vol. I, Die Selknam; vol. II, Die Yamana; vol. I1I/2, Anthropologie der 
Feuerland-Indianer), Vienna-Médling, 1931; 1937; 1939- 

. Bridges’ Yamana Dictionary, edited by F. Hestermann and M. Gusinde, 1933. 

3. D, Antonio Tonelli, Grammatica e glossario della Lingua degli Ona-Selknam della Terra del Fuoco, Turin, 1926. 

4. J. Emperaire, Les nomades de la mer, Paris, 1955. 
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be very much facilitated by the fact that at present (as mentioned above), 
there are many half-castes speaking both Spanish and Alakaluf in West 
Patagonia, who could help research workers. 


THE MOTILONES IN THE WEST VENEZUELAN ANDES 


A group of Indians living in the north of South America and commonly 
known as ‘Motilones’ is of special interest. They are indigenous to the Andean 
Highlands on the border between Venezuela and Colombia. In recent years 
there has been much disturbance about the so-called ‘Motilones bravos’, 
since a few workers from the nearby oil fields have been attempting to force their 
way into this area for prospection purposes. The men concerned were rough 
types with no one to restrain their behaviour; they were quite inhuman in 
their treatment of these Indians and were guilty of many acts of cruelty. The 
Indians defend and avenge themselves by lying in wait for the white men and 
shooting down with bow and arrow any who come near their camp. A life. 
and-death struggle is in fact in progress in the area. 

To pacify the Indians, missionaries and officials from the oil companies 
have flown over their territory or made their way into it. I feel that nothing 
can be achieved in this way. So far it has not met with the slightest success. 
On both sides the killing continues with the same fury as a few decades ago! 
A stop should be put without delay to the shameful attacks on this indigenous 
people. 

We know nothing about the racial and linguistic characteristics of these 
‘Motilones bravos’, or their total numbers. A small group of trained research 
workers should be able, if they proceed cautiously, to settle down among 
these Indians and finally clear up the situation. Thorough research would 
also have to be conducted among the neighbouring Indian tribes. My limited 
observations among the Yupas on the Sierra de Perija showed the indigenous 
inhabitants to be very small, but not pygmies. Like the first Conquistadors, 
I, too, was struck by the fact that individual members of this tribe, whilst 
quite normal both physically and mentally, were of surprisingly small stature.’ 
When, eventually, these ‘Motilones bravos’ are pacified and the origin of 
their dwarf-like representatives is cleared up, it will finally be possible to decide 
whether all the Indians in this part of the Andean highlands should be classified 
as genuine pygmies or whether they merely represent a pygmy-like mutation. 


THE PYGMIES IN THE TROPICAL FORESTS OF WEST AFRICA 


In the enormous territory of Amazonas there must undoubtedly still be many 
wandering groups of Indians with a very ancient form of culture, investigation 
of which would shed valuable light on the history of human culture. Direct 
negotiations and private experience have, however, revealed that Brazil—it 
authorities and anthropological centres—is determined to follow its own 
independent programme in such research. 


1. Cesareo de Armellada, Los Motilones. Raza indomita desde el siglo XV al XX, 1499-1949, Caracas, 1954. 
2. M. Gusinde, ‘The Yupa Indians in Western Venezuela’, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Sociely, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 1956, vol. 100, pp. 197-222. 
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I should therefore like to draw the attention of qualified experts to another 
broad area—the western sector of the tropical forest of Central Africa—in 
the depths of which a surprisingly large number of Twides! still pursue their 
original form of livelihood as huntsmen. This trait, not to mention their 
obvious difference in physique, distinguishes them clearly and unequivocally 
from the various Negro peoples who are their neighbours. The latter, many 
centuries ago, invaded and settled by force in the primeval forests first inhabited 
by the Twides. Practically everywhere in this vast region the weaker Twides 
have in the course of time become more or less economically and socially 
dependent on the technically more advanced Negroes, and the process of 
cultural adjustment or assimilation is continuing. Only a few groups from 
among the great numbers of Twides have been studied in detail, and we have 
only the most superficial knowledge of the inhabitants of many other districts. 
The number of pygmies in the tropical forest, extending west of Stanleyville to 
beyond the Cameroons, must total 100,000. My own most recent publication 
isa concise summary of our present knowledge of that remarkable and unique 
human race; it indicates the localities where more thorough research should 
be carried out in order to complete our knowledge of all branches of the 
western Twides. On the appended map of this study the many areas where 
systematic research should be undertaken without delay are shown in white.? 

There are slight indications that, in some remote fastnesses of the primeval 
forest, remnants of the speech of these pygmies still survive. It is all the more 
desirable that these should be investigated, since nowhere have any traces of 
the language of the pygmies yet been recorded. The eastern and southern 
Twides, the former known as the Bambute, have been studied in such detail 
that all anthropologists sincerely hope that the culture of the far more numerous 
western Twides will be investigated with equal thoroughness for purposes 
of scientific evaluation. 


THE BUSHMEN IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Until recently, we have had only a sketchy and very imprecise knowledge of 
the cultural and racial characteristics, the tribal subdivisions and the geo- 
graphical distribution of the various peoples living in the Kalahari Desert 
collectively known as Bushmen. I therefore spent several months in 1950-51, 
and a further four months in 1953, conducting detailed research in the extensive 
area over which the Bushmen wander. I found unexpectedly large numbers 
of the three or four pure-blooded main groups, with several subdivisions, still 
preserving their original, highly individual, culture. I am preparing for 
publication the wealth of material collected during my two visits; it is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive and varied to provide a fairly complete picture of 
Bushman culture. I also made a detailed study of the racial characteristics 
of this hunting folk. In recent years a few South African anthropologists 


1. ‘Twides’ is the term used to denote the majority of the indigenous inhabitants of the tropical forest belt of 
Central Africa, who differ markedly from the neighbouring Negro tribes, both in their form of livelihood 
(hunting) and in their smali stature (pygmean) and racial characteristics. 

2M. Gusinde, Die Twiden: Pygmaen und Pygmoide im tropischen Afrika. Veréffentlichungen zum Archiv fur 
Volkerkunde (Museum fir Volkerkunde, Wien), Vienna, 1956, vol. 3. 

j. M. Gusinde, Das Rassenbild der Buschmanner. Actes du IV® Congrés international des sciences anthropologiques 
et ethnologiques, Vienna, 1952, Vienna, 1954, vol. I, pp. 257-77. 
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(Dart, Singer, Tobias, Drennan) have also been engaged in somatological, 
physiological and other studies of the Bushmen. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the culture and racial type of this 
desert people, whose numbers, in my opinion, probably total more than 10,000, 
can, on the whole, be regarded today as sufficiently investigated. But there jis 
need for a systematic study of their language. The material collected by Miss 
Dorothea Bleek and her colleagues some decades ago needs to be thoroughly 
revised and considerably expanded. The linguistic research required would 
be greatly facilitated by the fact that Bushmen of all ages and both sexes are 
at present employed on many farms bordering on the Kalahari Desert; many 
of them speak a little English or Afrikaans and are very willing to help visitors, 
There is no need for me to dwell on the well-known hospitality of the white 
settlers in that area. But the fact remains that the once extensive hunting 
grounds of these yellow-skinned tribes are steadily shrinking before the rapid 
advances of the farmers, so that they will soon have no space left to carry on 
freely with their former way of life.! 


THE AETAS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Since they first became known, the aboriginal inhabitants of the Philippines 
have been designated ‘Negritos’, a collective name given because of the darker 
skin of these peoples, who differ from the lighter-coloured later settlers— Malays, 
Chinese and other races. Even today it still tends to be taken for granted that 
the dark-skinned groups termed ‘Negritos’ form a single racial unit. 

My visit to a few of the Philippine islands in 1955 was far too short for me 
to obtain a complete picture of the present-day size and distribution of this 
older, dark-skinned section of the population. But I came away convinced 
that the term ‘Negritos’ covers not only the Aétas, who are genuine pygmics, 
but also racial subdivisions closely related to the South Sea Islanders. This 
ancient race is dispersed over the whole of the Philippines, but the only 
representatives of it who have so far been adequately studied are the wandering 
Aétas living in the inhospitable north-east of Luzon. A careful somatological 
investigation of the many other groups of this ancient component of the 
population would provide answers to many questions about the course of the 
settlement of the Philippines and Indonesia, and perhaps also of the whole 
of the South Pacific. 

Admittedly, it is a broad field, which needs to be investigated simultaneously 
by several anthropologists, each working on different islands of the Philip- 
pines, but following co-ordinated plans. They would all have to be prepared 
to face unattractive and very uncomfortable working conditions, as the 
numerous minor groups within the so-called Negrito section eke out their 
existence as primitive hunters in wretched circumstances. 


THE PYGMIES IN THE SCHRADER MOUNTAINS OF NEW GUINEA 


Since the beginning of this century, word has from time to time gone round 
among anthropologists that pygmies are to be found in New Guinea, but they 


1. Riidiger Schott, Die Buschmanner in Siidafrika. Eine Studie tiber Schwierigheiten der Akkulturation. Sociologus 
N.F., Berlin, 1955, vol. 5, pp. 132-49. 
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are said to be the result of mutation and not true dwarfs. When I went to New 
Guinea in 1956, I sought out the little natives living on the Schrader 
Mountains, which lie north-east of the towering Bismarck Mountains. Three 
large rivers—the Asai, the Simbai and the Jimi—rise in the actual area now 
inhabited by these pygmy-like people. I was the very first white man that 
many of these extremely timid mountain dwellers had ever set eyes on, and 
others remained in hiding throughout my long stay in the area. Nevertheless, 
I was able to make an anthropological study of over 250 adults from a wide 
area. I now have definite evidence that these people settled in the Schrader 
Mountains are not a stunted variety of the Melanesians who live in the 
lowlands, but an independent race of truly pygmy stature, genetically different 
from the Kanakas. Although I was naturally not able to make an exhaustive 
analysis of their languages, it was at least clear that three or four of these exist, 
differing so much from one another that tribes speaking one language cannot 
understand those speaking another. 

It is clear that the little people in the Schrader Mountains once roamed the 
adjacent valleys and plains at sea-level, as hunters, but they long ago fled for 
safety from the attacks of the invading Kanakas to their present home in the 
mountain fastnesses. As there is practically no natural food to be found there, 
they were forced to adopt the Kanakas’ system of cultivating plants. They 
now subsist entirely on the taro, yams and similar types of plants growing 
in the area. 

The pygmy-like groups earlier reported as living in other parts of New 
Guinea presumably belong to the same racial unit, which will probably prove 
to have been the first to settle on this large island. Comparative studies will 
give a definite answer. My research tour in mid-1956 merely paved the way 
for further study of the situation. 

A few weeks after I had left the heights of the Schrader range (never before 
visited by an anthropologist), the patrol officer stationed in the nearby Ramu 
Valley made his way up there on a survey tour. The general policy of the 
Australian Government is to have rapid surveys made of all still unexplored 
districts—such as the head-water region of these three great rivers—and to 
open them up to the outside world. The ultimate aim is—as soon as feasible— 
to accord the indigenous inhabitants of that great island, the right to political 
self-determination. The ground is being systematically prepared for racial 
and cultural intermixture between the Kanakas, who are everywhere pushing 
their way forward, and the pygmies living in the Schrader Mountains and other 
remote parts of New Guinea, where these shy groups, less able to defend 
themselves, have from time immemorial been living their own life, completely 
cut off from other human beings. 

In order to clarify the history of the early settlement of this great island, 
an exhaustive study of the culture and language of its oldest inhabitants—the 
pygmies—should be made before they are affected by any admixture from the 
Kanaka territory. It is as yet impossible to determine the number of pygmies 
inhabiting the region from which the above-mentioned three great rivers 
spring; there may be as many as 2,000. Nor have we any certain knowledge 
of the size of the other pygmy groups. 


1, M. Gusinde, ‘A Pygmy Group newly discovered in New Guinea: A Preliminary Report’, Anthropologica 
Quarterly, Washington, January 1957, vol. 30, pp. 18-26. 
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THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS 


I consider it a matter of urgency that the somatological surveys which the 
Indian anthropologists, Dr. B. C. Guha and Dr. S. S. Sarkar, initiated early 
in 1948 among the last Onge tribes on Rutland Island and the surviving 
indigenous inhabitants on Little Andaman! should be continued. There are 
probably now not as many as 50 representatives of the Onge tribes still surviving 
on Rutland Island. They and the indigenous inhabitants of the neighbouring 
islands could certainly furnish much valuable information concerning the 
racial and cultural characteristics of their stock and thus provide valuable 
material for a general study of the racial history of India and the surrounding 
region. I happen to know that the above-mentioned anthropologists had to 
abandon the field research they had undertaken, merely because they could 
not obtain the requisite financial resources. 

Unfortunately, very little material is available on the somatology of the 
Andaman islanders. It is therefore all the more regrettable that (as I found 
out privately) the large amount of anthropological material that Baron E. Von 
Eickstedt collected among these natives in January 1928 was lost in the last 
world war. 

Of the few suggestions put forward in this paper, I consider the most urgent 
tasks to be somatological research among the original inhabitants of Little 
Andaman, and a comprehensive investigation of the true pygmies whom | 
discovered in the Schrader Mountains of New Guinea. 


THE TASKS OF THE ETHNOLOGIST 
AND THE LINGUIST IN BRAZIL 


Darcy RIBEIRO 


A study of the reactions of Brazilian Indian groups in the face of advancing 
civilization over the last fifty years, and of their prospects of survival, leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that tribal languages and cultures are gradually 
disappearing in modern Brazil. Only the variations in the degree of develop- 
ment of the different regions, and the patchiness and irregular density of 
civilized occupation of Brazilian territory, have enabled so large a number of 
tribes to survive to the present day on a footing of linguistic and cultural 
autonomy. 

We find the same contrasts of parallel anachronistic ways of life in many 
other sectors of present-day Brazilian society ; examples are the African cultural 
survivals and the ‘prototechnology’ of certain areas and their ideological 
reflections in the shape of notoriously archaic beliefs and practices. How much 





1. B. S. Guha, ‘Report of a Survey of the Inhabitants of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands during 1948-1949’, 
Bulletin of the Dept. of Anthropology, Calcutta, January 1952, vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 1-7. 
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longer will these anachronisms survive and what factors are responsible for 
their preservation? 

In view of the rapid course of industrialization and urbanization, the growth 
of the means of communication and transportation and the rise in the Brazilian 
population, it can be foreseen that they will disappear in a very few years. 
With them will also go, inevitably, the independent Indian languages and 
cultures which cannot continue as parallel systems in an increasingly homo- 
geneous industrial civilization. 

Owing both to the smallness of their numbers (none of them has more than 
5,000 members and the great majority have less than 200) and to their cultural 
diversity (reflected in the existence of about 35 separate languages, subdivided 
into over a hundred mutually unintelligible dialects), the Indian tribes of 
Brazil have no prospect of developing on their own lines by adopting modern 
technology so that they can exist as independent peoples. 

Official conservationist action is the only factor favouring the maintenance 
of the original cultural patterns, through a contrived interaction with civil- 
ization which, on occasion, it succeeds in imposing. This it does not do through 
zeal to conserve tribal ways of life but rather because it is concerned with 
saving the Indians simply as human beings, and also in deference to the 





practical consideration that the survival of the Indians appears to depend 
in many cases on a lowering of the rate of cultural change. Supposing that 
this policy is maintained—so that those groups now entering into regular 
relations with Brazilian society, and, later, those currently still preserving 
their isolation, are placed under official protection—it is possible that Indian 
languages and cultures can continue to exist for a while longer in their original 
forms. 

Even so, however, it will be a mere postponement, fully justifiable and 
eminently advisable for the salvage objectives dictating it, but simply a 
slowing down of the inevitable break-up of the tribal system. 

In the face of these facts we must realize that, if we consider that records 
ought to be made of the tribal languages and cultures subsisting in Brazil, 
this needs to be done soon, because whatever is not done in our own generation 
will not later be possible. The saving, by recording, of dozens of independent 
Indian languages and cultures—the last remnants of the thousands which 
have disappeared as a result of European expansion—is a task of the highest 
scientific importance. 

In other words, our task consists in salvaging a proportion of what has 
been left from a world-wide attrition process which has blotted out most of 
what man has developed in the way of systems of verbal communication and 
cultures for the satisfaction of human needs. If we attach importance to the 
scientific description of zoological and botanical species in nature, if we value 
geological classification and many others, what estimate can we put upon this 
task of putting on record languages and cultures, which are the most individual 
products of man’s genius and, moreover, the last languages and cultures which 
have preserved themselves up to now unaffected by influences from our own 
university-standardized types? 

This is the task which challenges our generation of ethnologists and linguists. 

There follow a few notes on the subjects which appear to the writer to 
deserve priority, on the resources which can and should be mobilized, and on 
certain guiding principles which are felt to be appropriate for the accom- 
plishment of this work. 
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THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS 


I consider it a matter of urgency that the somatological surveys which the 
Indian anthropologists, Dr. B. C. Guha and Dr. S. S. Sarkar, initiated early 
in 1948 among the last Onge tribes on Rutland Island and the surviving 
indigenous inhabitants on Little Andaman! should be continued. There are 
probably now not as many as 50 representatives of the Onge tribes still surviving 
on Rutland Island. They and the indigenous inhabitants of the neighbouring 
islands could certainly furnish much valuable information concerning the 
racial and cultural characteristics of their stock and thus provide valuable 
material for a general study of the racial history of India and the surrounding 
region. I happen to know that the above-mentioned anthropologists had to 
abandon the field research they had undertaken, merely because they could 
not obtain the requisite financial resources. 

Unfortunately, very little material is available on the somatology of the 
Andaman islanders. It is therefore all the more regrettable that (as I found 
out privately) the large amount of anthropological material that Baron E. Von 
Eickstedt collected among these natives in January 1928 was lost in the last 
world war. 

Of the few suggestions put forward in this paper, I consider the most urgent 
tasks to be somatological research among the original inhabitants of Little 
Andaman, and a comprehensive investigation of the true pygmies whom I 
discovered in the Schrader Mountains of New Guinea. 


THE TASKS OF THE ETHNOLOGIST 
AND THE LINGUIST IN BRAZIL 


Darcy RIBEIRO 


A study of the reactions of Brazilian Indian groups in the face of advancing 
civilization over the last fifty years, and of their prospects of survival, leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that tribal languages and cultures are gradually 
disappearing in modern Brazil. Only the variations in the degree of develop- 
ment of the different regions, and the patchiness and irregular density of 
civilized occupation of Brazilian territory, have enabled so large a number of 
tribes to survive to the present day on a footing of linguistic and cultural 
autonomy. 

We find the same contrasts of parallel anachronistic ways of life in many 
other sectors of present-day Brazilian society; examples are the African cultural 
survivals and the ‘prototechnology’ of certain areas and their ideological 
reflections in the shape of notoriously archaic beliefs and practices. How much 





1. B. S. Guha, ‘Report of a Survey of the Inhabitants of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands during 1948-1949’; 
Bulletin of the Dept. of Anthropology, Calcutta, January 1952, vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 1-7. 
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longer will these anachronisms survive and what factors are responsible for 
their preservation? 

In view of the rapid course of industrialization and urbanization, the growth 
of the means of communication and transportation and the rise in the Brazilian 
population, it can be foreseen that they will disappear in a very few years. 
With them will also go, inevitably, the independent Indian languages and 
cultures which cannot continue as parallel systems in an increasingly homo- 
geneous industrial civilization. 

Owing both to the smallness of their numbers (none of them has more than 
5,000 members and the great majority have less than 200) and to their cultural 
diversity (reflected in the existence of about 35 separate languages, subdivided 
into over a hundred mutually unintelligible dialects), the Indian tribes of 
Brazil have no prospect of developing on their own lines by adopting modern 
technology so that they can exist as independent peoples. 

Official conservationist action is the only factor favouring the maintenance 
of the original cultural patterns, through a contrived interaction with civil- 
ization which, on occasion, it succeeds in imposing. This it does not do through 
zeal to conserve tribal ways of life but rather because it is concerned with 
saving the Indians simply as human beings, and also in deference to the 
practical consideration that the survival of the Indians appears to depend 
in many cases on a lowering of the rate of cultural change. Supposing that 
this policy is maintained—so that those groups now entering into regular 
relations with Brazilian society, and, later, those currently still preserving 
their isolation, are placed under official protection—it is possible that Indian 
languages and cultures can continue to exist for a while longer in their original 
forms. 

Even so, however, it will be a mere postponement, fully justifiable and 
eminently advisable for the salvage objectives dictating it, but simply a 
slowing down of the inevitable break-up of the tribal system. 

In the face of these facts we must realize that, if we consider that records 
ought to be made of the tribal languages and cultures subsisting in Brazil, 
this needs to be done soon, because whatever is not done in our own generation 
will not later be possible. The saving, by recording, of dozens of independent 
Indian languages and cultures—the last remnants of the thousands which 
have disappeared as a result of European expansion—is a task of the highest 
scientific importance. 

In other words, our task consists in salvaging a proportion of what has 
been left from a world-wide attrition process which has blotted out most of 
what man has developed in the way of systems of verbal communication and 
cultures for the satisfaction of human needs. If we attach importance to the 
scientific description of zoological and botanical species in nature, if we value 
geological classification and many others, what estimate can we put upon this 
task of putting on record languages and cultures, which are the most individual 
products of man’s genius and, moreover, the last languages and cultures which 
have preserved themselves up to now unaffected by influences from our own 
university-standardized types? 

This is the task which challenges our generation of ethnologists and linguists. 

There follow a few notes on the subjects which appear to the writer to 
deserve priority, on the resources which can and should be mobilized, and on 
certain guiding principles which are felt to be appropriate for the accom- 
plishment of this work. 
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EXPLORATORY SURVEY 


As a matter of first priority, a survey should be made covering all those parts 
of the country where tribal groups survive, or at the very least those about 
which our ignorance is greatest, so as to afford us an up-to-date and com- 
prehensive picture of these tribes as a basis for the planning of a programme 
of detailed studies. It should include the investigation of certain fundamental 
questions, such as, the identification of the demographic structure, types of 
relationship with the Brazilian community, degree of acculturation, culture 
and language of every tribe in Brazil. For the last-named purpose, use should 
be made of a key vocabulary, proved in practice, such as that by Morris 
Swadesch which, in addition to serving the ends of genetic classification, has 
other advantages. The cultures would be illustrated by collections of their 
artifacts and by films and sound recordings of the language and all the aspects 
of group life suited to this kind of documentation which could be dealt with 
in the course of a general survey. 

This would not only yield material allowing of the recasting of the existing 
linguistic classifications—all of which are unreliable owing to the incom- 
pleteness of the vocabularies on which they are based—but would also provide 
a fuller and more up-to-date conspectus of the ethnology of Brazil. As there 
is very little likelihood that we will succeed in accomplishing all the priority 
intensive studies quickly enough, the material yielded by this general survey 
will in the future probably become our principal fund of information on the 
ethnology and linguistics of the tribes of Brazil. 

From its very nature and the material it may be expected to provide, it 
seems likely that the survey will be of interest to a number of museums and 
universities throughout the world, to various international institutions for the 
encouragement of scientific research, more particularly in the Americas, and 
also to the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations such as Unesco and 
the International Labour Office which have shown a concern for this 
kind of question. The direction of the actual survey could be entrusted to an 
inter-institutional committee empowered to act for the various sponsors and 
to enlist the necessary personnel for the field-work. The latter should consist 
preferably of experts who have already worked in certain areas; they would be 
afforded an opportunity for a preliminary meeting to decide on uniform work 
methods. In Brazil itself a good number of ethnologists and Indianists could 
be found who would be interested in participating in a programme of this kind. 


ETHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


However, the essential task of the ethnologist is the detailed study of individual 
cultures, particularly those which retain their autonomy. In the light of our 
earlier analyses, the considerations pertinent to the practical operations and 
the priorities which should be given to each type of study appear to be as 
follows. 


Isolated Tribes 


Although these tribes are the truest to type, existing conditions among them 
generally preclude the conduct of research, having regard to the normal 
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requirements of personal safety and the intimate and continued association 
required for a detailed ethnological investigation. However, it has already 
become practicable to carry out direct investigation of certain groups, living 
in accessible regions, which are merely shy. Examples are the Aruak-speaking 
Xiriana, the Waika! and the Pakidai? on the upper reaches of the Demeni, 
Marauia and Cauayboris rivers and the head waters of the Catrimani and 
Uraricoera, and the Saluma and Tirié Indians around the sources of the 
Cumina and Trombetas rivers on the Brazilian frontier with Dutch Guiana.3 
Others which can be included in this category are two Tupi groups on the 
left bank of the Tocantins, the Asurini and the Parakanan,‘ for which we do 
not even possess vocabularies since it was only about two years ago that the 
Servigo de Protecgao aos Indios (S.P.I.) made contact with certain sub-groups 
of these tribes. A steadily growing number of other groups should begin 
peaceful relations with civilization in the coming years, affording new 
opportunities for research. 


Tribes in Intermittent Contact 


These tribes afford ideal research conditions, because they have not yet been 
affected to the point of losing their basic cultural characteristics and also 
because at this stage it is possible to find the full traditional way of life being 
pursued, Although the dissociative effects of epidemics and other factors 
are already beginning to touch them, obliterating certain aspects of their 
culture, it is still possible to reconstruct these from information obtained from 
individuals who participated in them. For these investigations a command of 
the tribal language is usually indispensabie. Lack of this requirement and the 
difficulties of reaching the groups owing to the remoteness of their habitats 
are serious obstacles to research. It is perhaps for these reasons that up to 
now we possess so few studies of groups at this stage. 

Particularly suitable subjects for investigation in this category are two 
Kayapé groups, the Xikrii and the Kubén-kran-kegn in the south of Para 
State, pacified respectively in 1954 and 1952 by the S.P.I.5 Also suitable are 
the Xavante (Akwé), finally pacified in 1949; these are one of the most 
conservative Jé-speaking groups and, with the still hostile Gavides, are the 
tribes of this linguistic family which would best repay ethnological investigation. 
Among the Tupi in intermittent relations are the Aré (Xeta), a small group 
recently discovered in the forests of the Serra Dourados, in Parana State, in 
a region which is being rapidly taken over by coffee planters. It is to be noted 
that these Indians still use stone axes and appear to be one of the most con- 
servative groups in Brazil. As a result of a rare combination of circumstances 
they have been able to maintain their isolation, even in an area so accessible, 
and to preserve much of their traditional culture.6* Other Tupi groups at a 


1. Otto Zerries has carried out field investigations of the Waika Guaharibo and Xiriana, on which he submitted a 
preliminary paper to the thirty-first International Congress of Americanists at Sao Paulo in 1954. 
. Studies of these are in preparation by Hans Becher but not ready for publication. 
3. Information from Frei Protdsio Frikel who has visited the region and investigated certain aspects of the ethno- 
logy of these Indians, 
. Carlos de Araujo Moreira Neto is at present studying the forms of Brazilian expansion in that area, of which 
he is carrying out an ethnological survey. 
5. The Kubén-kran-kegn are at present under investigation by Alfred Métraux. Researches on particular aspects 
on their culture have been carried out by Horace Banner (mythology) and Simone Dreyfus-Roche (musicology.) 
6. As soon as the first contacts with them were made they were visited, and José Loureiro Fernandes is still 
pursuing a careful study of them, particularly from the point of view of ergology. 
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similar stage of integration are the Kaapor (Urubus) on the right bank of 
the river Gurupi, who, living in a economically marginal zone, preserve the 
essentials of the traditional culture,! and the Kayabi, who are at present 
moving away from the valley of the Teles Pires river to tributaries of the 
Xingu river to escape the persecution of the pioneers of the extractive industries 
invading their former territory and to seek the kind of protection which the 
S.P.I. is affording to the Xinguano groups. This community has not as yet 
been the subject of ethnological study; it is, incidentally, the Tupi group whose 
study could contribute most towards throwing light on certain basic problems 
of Brazilian ethnology. 

Other groups on the Xingu are the Kamayura and Aweti. Like the Trumai 
and the Aruak and Karib groups, they will however be dealt with separately, 
as they have undergone a process of inter-tribal acculturation which has 
produced an extensive range of common features in their cultures. 

Others who should be placed at the same level of priority for research are 
the Nambikuara? of the north-eastern Mato Grosso, the XirianA, a linguistic- 
ally isolated group on the Uraricoera river, and the Javaé of the island of 
Bananal. The last-named are a Karaja sub-tribe which, having remained more 
isolated than the rest, appear to be a specially good subject for detailed 
ethnological investigation. 

To the foregoing can be added the Kaxuiana of the middle reaches of the 
Trombetas, the Katawian and Sikiana of the Cafuini river and the Waiwai® 
and Parikoté of the upper Mapuera, while further to the east, on the Jari river, 
are the Apalai. 


Tribes in Permanent Contact 


Although they already exhibit profound modifications brought about by the 
cumulative effect of the ecological, biological, economic and cultural pressures 
to which they have been subjected, the tribes in permanent contact with 
Brazilian civilization have special off-setting advantages and attractions for 
the purposes of ethnological study. The first of these is the fact that many 
of their members are bilingual. Moreover their cultural disintegration itself 
has its advantages, for it allows the group, or individual informants, to deal 
objectively with aspects of their culture, discussion of which would formerly 
have been barred either by taboo or by sheer vexation, while yet another 
advantage is that the group itself has acquired greater awareness that customs 
are relative and with it a more objective view of its own customs. 

There are at least eight Tupi communities in this relationship with civi- 
lization—the Tapirapé‘ of Goias, four small groups living along the right-bank 
tributaries of the Guaporé,®’ the Munduruku‘ and the Juruna. The last-named 
are represented by a small community living near the confluence of the 


~ 


. The writer is in the process of completing a detailed ethnological study of the group, having been in their 
villages in 1949 and 1951 when he had sound recordings and films made of those aspects of their culture that lent 
themelves to it. 

2. Research on them has been carried out by Roquette-Pinto (1912), by Claude Levi-Strauss (1936) and more 

recently by Kalervo Oberg. 

3. Their tongue is the subject of the only linguistic study, by W. Neil Hawkins, which fully meets modern scientific 
requirements. 

. Investigated by Herbert Baldus, Charles Wagley and Eduardo Galvao. 

. Among them only the Tupari have been the subject of a detailed study, as yet unpublished, by Franz Caspar. 

. A detailed study of these Indians, still unpublished, has recently been made by Robert and Yolanda Murphy. 
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Manitsaua-Assu river with the Xingu.! They are the survivors of the powerful 
Juruna tribe which formerly lived at the mouth of the Xingu and there first 
clashed with civilization in the seventeenth century; this tribe has been 
retreating and shrinking steadily ever since. 

Among the Aruak in permanent contact with Brazilian civilization there 
are five very little-known tribes of the Jurua-Purus area and two on the 
Rio Negro, and there is a Paresi sub-group, the Irantxe, in north-eastern 
Mato Grosso, who have not as yet been the subject of detailed investiga- 
tion. 

There are three Jé-speaking tribes in permanent contact, the Kayapé- 
Gorotire of Southern Para, the Ramkékamekra or Canelas (perhaps the most 
thoroughly studied Indian group in Brazil?) and the Krahé who are still 
awaiting detailed ethnological investigation.’ 

Some sub-groups of the Taulipang and Wayana tribes, both Karib-speaking, 
are also at the stage of permanent contact, plus five Pano tribes and a Katukina 
group in Jurua-Purus, the Tukana and Baniwa tribes of the Rio Negro and 
the Witéto and Tukuna of the Solimoes.4 

Others classified as at the same level of interaction are the Karaja, Boréro 
and Kadiwéu Indians. They have been dealt with in a series of published 
studies but are still of the greatest interest, particularly the Boréro who require 
thorough investigation to throw light on a series of questions raised by the 
ethnographic studies available. 

A further and final group in the same category are the Maxakali Indians 
of Minas Gerais who are the only group in Eastern Brazil preserving 
sufficient of their traditional culture for a study of the type under considera- 
tion.§ 


The Integrated Groups 


These are so extensively involved in the economy and the principal forms of 
institutionalized behaviour of Brazilian civilization, and their languages and 
cultures are so debased, that they cannot be investigated from the same point 
of view as the other categories. Nevertheless, they are of interest in other con- 
nexions which are coming increasingly within the purview of ethnology and 
will be considered below. 

We should now consider what are the prospects of the most urgent studies, 
as listed above, being actually carried out. The plain fact is that, if we continue 
at the present rate, it will be impossible to complete even a substantial part 
of them. In these circumstances we have to consider what kind of intervention 
would be most effective in promoting new research. 

In recent years the study of ethnology has been accepted into the university 
system so that, though there are still deficiencies, the training of research 


1. A purely preliminary study of this group has been made by Eduardo Galvao. 

. The reference is to Curt Nimuendaju’s monograph The Eastern Timbira, Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1946. 

. Limited aspects of the ethnology of the Krahé have been carried out recently and photographs for ethnographic 

documentation taken by Harald Schultz. 

Of all these tribes only the Tukuna are dealt with exhaustively, in a monograph by Curt Nimuendaju. Two 

further investigations by Paul Fejos (1941) and Irving Goldman (1939-40) respectively deal with Witéto and 

Kubewa. 

. Margelo José Moretzsohn de Andrade has just returned from a long period spent on a detailed ethnological 
investigation of this group. 
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workers is a possibility. Actually, taking the world as a whole, there are many 
young men completing training every year who might well seek professional 
careers in the ethnological field. The chief difficulty lies in the small number 
of institutions in a position to offer openings for employment or prospects of 
finance for research. In Brazil, until recently only the staff establishments of 
museums and universities included a few posts for ethnologists. The Servico 
de Protegao aos Indios now also employs some. Altogether, however, our 
numbers are very small for tasks so vast and it is improbable that they will 
increase to any noticeable extent in the immediate future. This being so, it 
becomes necessary to create increased opportunities of financial aid for 
independent research and above all to encourage still greater collaboration 
by ethnologists from other countries. 

The most suitable action, in my view, would be to induce institutions 
sponsoring research to increase their appropriations for ethnological studies 
and to introduce a set of priorities giving special encouragement to the study 
of those Indian groups which still have a degree of cultural and linguistic 
autonomy. 


STUDIES OF SOCIO-CULTURAL PROCESSES 


Consideration of the prospects of survival of the Indian languages and cultures 
of Brazil suggests the desirability of giving the same degree of priority as above 
to another line of research, namely, the study of certain socio-cultural processes. 
This will be impossible for ever if not embarked upon quickly, because the 
human frames of reference within which the processes operate will have 
ceased to exist. 


Areas of Inter-tribal Acculturation 


On the border of the Brazilian part of the Amazon basin, in areas drained by 
the head-waters of certain of the main tributaries of the Amazon river, there 
exist six confederations of Indian tribes, each of which constitutes a sector of 
intense inter-tribal acculturation. Ethnological investigation of the separate 
tribal elements making up the confederations, on the lines discussed hitherto, 
would merely supply material for conventional studies of culture areas, based 
on records of factual observations and collections of specimens. The real 
opportunity presented here is for a first-hand study of the last culture areas 
still in evolution so as to secure a more accurate understanding of the growth 
processes of the ‘client’, ‘partnership’ or symbiotic relationships which grow 
up between the tribal units, cementing them into super-tribal confederations. 

The direct study of these situations would throw new light on the behaviour- 

patterns of the human elements involved and perhaps also on what are the 

adverse or favourable factors which can affect the evolutionary process at 
tribal level. 

I append an annotated list of the areas which seem to me to be most 
indicated for this type of investigation: 

1. Around the head-waters of the Xingu there are a number of tribes living 
together in close proximity and association, making up a veritable linguistic 
mosaic, with the Tupi language represented by two groups, the Aruak by 
three, the Karib by four, the Jé by one, and one allophylous language, 
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Trumai,! in addition. In contrast to their diversity of language, there is 
uniformity of culture? ranging from the use of the same adaptive equipment 
by all tribes to common forms of social organization and a vision of the 
world identical in all essentials. Uniformity on this scale can only be the 
result of a centuries-long interplay of influence which has culminated in 
the establishment of a regular system of inter-tribal relations today essential 
for the survival of each group. The direct study of this system of interde- 
pendent relations between the Xingu tribes is as least as important as 
ethnological studies of each individual tribe in the area. 


. Two similar super-tribal confederations exist in the region lying between 


the sources of the right-bank tributaries of the Guaporé and the Pimenta 
Bueno river. Here too the interplay of reciprocal influences has brought 
tribes of completely different language to far-reaching cultural uniformity, 
as is clearly evident from an examination of their artifacts and of the 
ethnological data on them. The two groups in question consist respectively 
of the Kepkiriwat, Mondé, Sanamaika, Guaratégaja, Kabixiana, Huari, 
Masaka, Amniapé, Arikapu, Wayordé, Makurap, Tupari and Arua, and of 
the Txapakura, Urupa, Pakaranovas, Arikén and Purubora. Here, however, 
as the conservationist services do not intervene as powerfully as in the 
Xingu, all the groups have been deeply affected by civilization. The major- 
ity of the tribes have disappeared, and of the survivors few preserve their 
cultural autonomy or the minimum of population necessary for the func- 
tioning of their traditional institutions. Nevertheless, in view of the impor- 
tance of the problem, an effort should be made to reconstruct their system 
of inter-relations as it was originally. 


. The upper Jurua-Purus appears to have been another area of intense inter- 


tribal acculturation. The ethnographic data on the Pano, Aruak and 
Katukina-speaking groups of the region show considerable unformity and 
also indicate the probability of a system of interdependent relations between 
groups belonging to different tribes. However, it may already be too late 
for a direct study in this region, because of the violent nature of the wave 
of colonization which swept over it, putting an end to many tribes and 
causing a far-reaching disruption of cultural patterns among the rest.3 


. Around the tributaries of the Rio Negro—the Uaupés, the Tiquié, and the 


Igana and its affluents—there is another group of tribes which were origin- 
ally quite unlike, but which by a long process of inter-tribal acculturation 
have reached a high degree of cultural, and at times even of linguistic, 
fusion. Here separate tribes appear to have arrived in a succession of 
waves: the Maku, with a relatively elementary culture, scattered round 
the periphery of the area; various Aruak groups, with a more advanced 
culture, who settled along the banks of the major rivers; and the more 
simply equipped Tukana tribes who entered into competition with the 
Aruak groups and must have adopted much of their culture. 


. According to information supplied by Claudio Vilas-Boas of the Servigo de Protegao aos Indios, there are two 


other typical Xinguan tribes which have not yet made contact with civilization. They are the Agavotokueng, a 
name which means ‘other Ywalapiti’, living between the Curisevu and Culuene rivers, and the Txikao or 
Tonore, as they are called by the Kamayura, on the Jatoba river. The first may be Aruak while there are 
no data on the second. 


. Eduardo Galvao has analysed the elements common to the Xingu cultures and suggests that this area should 


be known as the Ulury region, for identification. 


. In Volume IX of the Revista do Museu Paulista, Harald Schultz publishes an account of a journey to the Upper 


Purus, reporting the existence of a number of groups so far not mentioned in ethnological bibliography, and 
giving information about the progressive extinction of several others. 
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Representatives of these separate waves can still be distinguished, and 
the process of acculturation continues. In our own times we have seen the 
adoption of the Tukana language by the Tariana Indians who originally 
spoke a tongue related to Baniwa of the Aruak stock.! In addition to the 
possibility of direct investigation, there is abundant ethnographic docu- 
mentation available on this area, and by using both sources in conjunction 
it would be possible to reconstruct the former pattern of inter-tribal 
relations. 

5. On the Orinoco-Uaupés watershed, in the extreme north of Brazil, there 
is another set of tribes exhibiting a high degree of mutual cultural integ- 
ration. They are the Xiriana, Waika, Pakidaéi, Yabaana, Mandawaka and 
perhaps many others so far unknown. This is in all probability the most 
thickly populated Indian area in Brazil, precisely because it is one of the 
least developed parts of the country. Only of late years have forest collectors 
of medicinal plants begun penetrating into it, but so far they have not 
built up the pressures on the inhabitants which in other areas have 
liquidated so many tongues and cultures. 

6. Lastly, another area which can be strongly recommended for this type 
of research is to be found on the upper reaches of the Cumina, Trombetas 
and Cafuini rivers, on the Brazilian frontiers with Dutch and British 
Guiana. It is the habitat of a number of Salumé, Sikiana and Tirié groups 
(the last name comprising the Marahtxo or Pianokoté, Aramayana, 
Proyana or Rangu-Piqui, Aramiatxo, Okomoyana and Aramihoto) who 
also appear to have a system of inter-tribal relations on which field research 
could be conducted. 


Integration and Acculturation Processes 


Another category of phenomena, deserving special consideration as an urgent 
research task for ethnology in Brazil, is the process (at least in certain of its 
aspects) whereby the Indian populations become integrated into Brazilian 
civilization. Research of this kind has frequently been described as ‘what has 
been left for ethnologists’, with the decay of the tribal cultures. However, 
in view of the speed with which Brazilian civilization is expanding and overrun- 
ning the hitherto independent tribes, forcing them into integration, the time 
during which direct study of the initial stages of the acculturation and 
integration processes will remain possible is very limited. 

In this connexion a matter in special need of investigation is what orders 
of pressures operate on the tribal system before the making of direct and 
permanent contacts. The data examined in this article already provide some 
indications on the point. Thus we know that an important part in the extensive 
disappearances of tribal entities and in the disintegration of tribal cultures 
must be ascribed to pre-acculturation factors such as those arising out of 
interaction at the biological and ecological level, e.g., the disruptive effects 
of the depopulation brought about by epidemics. Another dissociative factor 
is the abrupt and enforced transformation of tribal economy, originally 
directed to the satisfaction of the tribe’s own subsistence needs, into an economy 
producing articles for trade, which appears to be a concomitant of the group’s 


1. Curt Nimuendaju, ‘Reconhecimento dos rios Igana, Ayari e Uaupés’, Journal de la Société des Americanistes de 
Paris, Paris, 1950, N.S. XX XIX, pp. 125-82. 
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entry into a state of permanent contact with civilization. These two points 
in the integration process can only be properly understood through the inves- 
tigation on the spot of native groups at each of the stages of integration. As 
the isolated groups or groups in intermittent relation are becoming rare, their 
study from the point of view under consideration is a matter of urgency. 

In view of the extent of the tasks facing us and the scantiness of the available 
resources, it may perhaps prove impracticable to carry out separate investi- 
gations for each of the above purposes exclusively. In that case the ethnographic 
investigations should be planned so as to include specific attention to questions 
relating to the survival of the tribal populations. This means that the work 
plans of the ethnological investigations must include, as questions of equal 
importance with the study of tribal mythology, of the kinship system, etc., a 
detailed investigation of demographic structure, birth rates, index of fertility, 
the dissociative effects of epidemics and other matters which will enable the 
features of the initial stages of integration to be determined. 

This approach will not only result in ethnology concerning itself more with 
the fate of the peoples it studies but will benefit ethnological research proper 
by giving it greater insight. There are no groups—not even the most isolated— 
entirely untouched by the influence of civilization, and allowance for this 
fact is a condition precedent for any proper understanding of them. Instead 
of stopping short at the more or less straightforward presentation of evidence 
of what a tribal culture must have been at a selected time, the task of the 
ethnographer would then become the appreciation of that culture as it is at 
the moment of observation, or in other words, understanding how and why 
it has taken on the configuration it presents to the observer. 


LINGUISTIC STUDIES 


The most important contribution expected of Brazilian Indian linguistics is 
the production of a new classification based on more adequate material than 
that currently available. This material can only be collected with the necessary 
speed and uniformity by means of an extensive inquiry such as that suggested 
under the first heading ‘Exploratory survey’. 

As regards the basic tasks in the recording of the Indian languages, the 
priorities should be the reverse of those proposed for the ethnographic study. 
Whereas the ethnologist should preferably turn his attention to the most 
isolated groups in an endeavour to record the last surviving instances of 
cultures as yet unaffected by civilization, the linguist on the other hand must 
seek out the most integrated groups whose languages for that very reason are 
in the most immediate danger of disappearance. 

This change of approach is only possible because language is the most 
persistent aspect of a culture and the Indian tongues survive, though modified 
in the majority of the groups, vanishing only with the death of the last members. 
Another reason is that the ethnologist, to do his work, needs to observe cultures 
in operation, whereas the linguist can, if necessary, make a fairly satisfactory 
reconstruction of a language with only one surviving speaker of it. 

A mere glance at the material showing the groups which have become 
extinct between 1900 and 1957 gives an idea of the considerable number of 
tongues which have vanished. Unhappily, for the majority of these we lack 
even adequate linguistic material for genetic classification. However, as the 
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records indicate the groups which have disappeared as an ethnos and not 
necessarily the death of all the members of those groups, it is probable that in 
some of these cases surviving individual speakers may be found through whom 
the reconstruction of the original languages may be possible. 

This last then would seem to be the linguist’s most urgent task. It should be 
followed by study of the languages of groups already integrated, more parti- 
cularly those which, being small in numbers, are in most danger of dying out. 

Here an important practical problem arises. The bulk of the most competent 
field linguists today have been trained for the special purpose of translating 
the Gospel into the Indian tongues.! Such persons are quite naturally concerned 
primarily with those groups with good prospects of survival and capable of 
achieving literacy and one day profiting from translations of the Bible. In the 
circumstances it is precisely those languages most seriously threatened with 
disappearance which will have least prospect of being ‘collected’. On all 
these grounds it would be desirable for learned institutions to provide some 
research incentive designed to make the study of these languages specially 
attractive. 

The soundest means of starting an intensive programme of descriptive 
linguistic studies would, in my view, be to induce linguists such as members 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, Oklahoma, each to specialize in a given 
linguistic family, beginning with an exhaustive study of one of its variants and 
following this by less detailed studies of other representatives of the same 
family. In this way we could speedily obtain pilot studies of languages of the 
Tupi, Karib, Aruak, Jé, Pano, Katukina, Tukana, Txapakura, Xiriané, 
Mura, Maku and Maku-Nebodo linguistic stocks and of the Boréro, Karaja, 
Mbaya-Guaikuiru, Nambikudra, Tukuna, Maxakali, Fulniéd (Yaté) and 
perhaps also Mirania, Guato and Ofaié languages. 

For this minimum programme of descriptive studies of the principal variants 
of the Indian languages of Brazil, at least twenty-two suitably trained linguists 
would be required. A task of that magnitude can only be carried out with the 
collaboration of scientific institutions in all parts of the world. This would 
indeed be fully justified, since what is at stake is a cultural heritage that is 
only incidentally Brazilian—the native languages and cultures here surviving 
are a legacy to science and to all mankind. 


STUDIES ON THE NORTHERN SOVIET PEOPLES 


ItyA GuRVICH 


Scholars have long been attracted by the history of man’s conquest of the vast 
areas of Siberia. But only in the last ten years, through the efforts of Soviet 
specialists, has marked progress been made in studying the peoples of the Far 








1. The reference is to the Summer Institute of Linguistics, Oklahoma, whose recent entry into Brazil is a most 
auspicious event for Brazilian Indian linguistics, and to the New Tribes Mission which has been concerning 
itself of late years with studies of the same type in Brazil. 
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North. These are: the Chukchis, Koryaks, Itelmens, Eskimos, Yukaghirs, 
Aleutians, Yeveneks (Tunguses), Yevens (Lamuts), Nanais, Uleches, Nivkhis 
(Gilyaks), Oroks, Oroches, Udes, Dolgans, Nenetses (Samoyeds), Yenetses, 
Nganasans (Tavghis), Selkups, Khants (Ostyaks), Mansis (Voguls) and Kets. 
Compared with the other peoples of Siberia, their level of development used 
to be extremely low. 

Some of these Far Northern races did not consist of more than a thousand 
persons, others consisted of several thousand; in all, they represented a total 
population of 130,000 to 140,000 individuals. Their occupations were hunting, 
fishing and reindeer breeding. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
scattered over vast expanses of taiga and tundra, they preserved many 
primitive customs and extremely ancient forms of culture. 

As a result of measures taken by the Soviet Government to reconstruct the 
country’s economy, the peoples of the North have made up their cultural 
leeway and have advanced from primitive to modern standards of economy 
and living. 

Their old culture is, however, of great scientific interest and is being carefully 
studied by Soviet scientists. Particular attention is devoted to the ethnogeny 
of the Northern peoples. Ethnographers, historians, linguists, folklorists, 
anthropologists and archaelogists are bringing the sum of their knowledge 
to bear on this problem. 

At present, the principal centres for research on the Northern peoples are the 
following institutions, dependent upon the Academy of Sciences of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics: the Ethnographic Institute (sections on peoples 
of the Far North, peoples of Siberia, and anthropology); the Institute for the 
History of Popular Customs and Civilization; the Linguistic Institute (section 
on the languages of the Far Northern peoples) ; the Museum of Anthropology 
and Ethnography; the Institute for the Language, Literature and History 
of the Yakuts, belonging to the Yakut branch of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R.; and the Far Eastern branch of the same Academy (history 
section). The Siberian sections of the Geographical Society, and the regional 
museums, universities and educational institutes in Siberia, also co-operate 
in this research work. 

Under the Soviet régime, ethnographic research on these virtually unknown 
Northern peoples has been considerably extended. The purpose of such 
research is, firstly, to help these peoples to play their part in building up a 
socialist society and to raise their cultural standards and, secondly, to assemble 
documents as a basis for monographs on their economic system, life, customs 
and culture. 

A good example of this kind of work is the monograph entitled The Nganasans, 
by the ethnographer A. Popov. The author gives a detailed description of 
the popular customs, civilization, economic system and mode of life of the 
Nganasans—the most northerly people of Asia and, until quite recently, one 
of the most backward of the Siberian races. As Popov shows, the Nganasans’ 
culture included some extremely ancient survivals which enable scientists 
to reconstitute a series of features of primitive culture in the Arctic region. 
This work also attracted attention because many Soviet research workers 
tend to consider the Nganasans as the direct descendants of the ancient 
inhabitants of Northern Asia. 

Practical research conducted by Soviet ethnographers is helping to 
reconstitute the genesis of each ethnic culture. New documents on the last 
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forms of the patrimonial structure and survivals of the patrimonial system, 
collected and studied by Soviet ethnographers, contain a wealth of interesting 
and varied information. Among many ofthe Northern peoples, ethnographers 
have discovered, to a greater or lesser extent, traces of the ‘maternal’ family 
and survivals of matrilocal marriages. Contrary to the opinion often expressed 
that there are no traces of totemism in Siberia, vestiges of it have been 
discovered among practically all the peoples of the Far North. 

Important documents assembled by Soviet ethnographers on the festivals 
of the Chukchis, Eskimos, Yevens, Nenetses and Nganasans, on Shamanism, 
and on the characteristics of the old social structure of the Far Northern 
peoples, are published regularly in the journal Soviet Ethnography, in the 
Siberian collections, in the series of the Museum of Anthropology and Ethno- 
graphy, in brief statements issued by the Ethnographic Institute, and in 
other publications. A review of all the research work on the Siberian races, 
including the little peoples of the North, has recently been published in a book 
entitled Peoples of Siberia. The authors have based their description of the 
different peoples on new documents assembled within the last thirty or forty 
years by Soviet research workers in ethnography, archaeology and anthropo- 
logy, on the extensive collections of museums, and on ethnographic works 
published during the Soviet and pre-Soviet periods. 

In the course of their research, Soviet ethnographers do not merely consult 
purely ethnographical sources; many of them have frequent recourse to 
archives. For example, the works of S. Baruchin, S. Tokarev and N. Stepanov, 
based on historical data and information derived from archives, have shown 
that the Northern peoples made great progress after their inclusion in the 
Russian State (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). In order to describe the 
tribal composition of the peoples of Siberia and their distribution in the 
seventeenth century, the ethnographer B. Dolguikh also carried out a great 
deal of conscientious research in archives. 

Art critics and folklorists help to supplement ethnographic research. 
S. Ivanov, for instance, has produced a remarkable work on the figurative 
art of the Siberian peoples. Not only has this author collected many documents 
on all the forms of flat drawings done by the Siberian peoples ; he has also 
studied and classified them, showing the main types of drawing and calling 
attention to the cultural and ethnogenetic links between the peoples of the 
North. Works produced by folklorists are likewise worthy of note. G. Vassi- 
lievich has published extracts from Yevenek (Tungus) folklore in the original 
language, with a Russian translation on the opposite page. These consist 
of tales, legends, riddles, and Shaman and other songs. Nenets tales and 
legends have been published by G. Verbov, extracts from Dolgan folklore by 
A. Popov, and Nganasan tales and legends by B. Dolguikh. Particular mention 
should be made of the basic work by E. Rubtzova entitled Documents on the 
Language and Folklore of the Eskimos. Together with the old folklore publications, 
these works make it possible to become familiar with the rich oral tradition 
of the Northern peoples. 

The reorganization, on socialist lines, of the economic system and culture 
of the little peoples of the North also called for a thorough study of their 
languages. Research work on the languages of the Nordic peoples was combined 
with an attempt to create a written and a literary language. Within the past 
thirty or forty years, a considerable volume of literature in the three main 
groups of Northern languages (Tungus-Manchu, Ugric-Samoyed and Palaeo- 
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Asiatic) has been collected. The work done by Soviet linguists is making a 
valuable contribution to the solution of ethnogenic problems. 

Anthropological research is also being conducted in close liaison with 
ethnographic studies. In the 1920s the Oroks, Oroches, Nivkhis and Yeveneks, 
and in the 1930s the Nenetses and Khants, were the subject of anthropological 
research. The long expedition to the North and East, organized by the Ethno- 
graphic Institute in 1945, shed important new light on the anthropology of 
the peoples of the extreme north-east of Asia. The leader of the expedition, 
Professor G. Debets, studied the different groups of Eskimos, Chukchis, 
Koryaks, Lamuts and Itelmens from 1945 to 1947. The work done by this 
expedition made it possible to fill in one of the most important blanks in the 
anthropological map of North Asia. Extremely valuable documents were also 
obtained as a result of the anthropological expedition to Amur and Sakhalin, 
sponsored by the Ethnographic Institute, to study the Nivkhis, Negidaletses, 
Uleches and Nanais, descendants of the Ainu. 

As a result of the methodical studies carried out by Soviet anthropologists 
over the past twenty years, it has been possible to revise the classification of 
the anthropological types of North Asia and to come nearer a solution of the 
problem of the formation of racial types in that part of the world. At present, 
the population of North-eastern Siberia is composed of the following racial 
types, which are variants of the great Mongoloid race: the Ural type, with 
semi-Mongoloid, semi-European features; the Baikal type, extremely common 
in Eastern Siberia, with very distinct Mongoloid characteristics and embracing 
the Yukaghirs, Yevens, Yeveneks, Negidaletses, Oroks and Oroches; the 
Amur-Sakhalin type, formed under the influence of Ainu cross-breeding and 
including the Nivkhis and a proportion of the Nanais; and finally the Arctic 
or Eskimo type, distinguished by Americanoid features and comprising the 
Eskimos, Chukchis, Koryaks and some of the Itelmens. 

A considerable amount of work has been done by anthropologists in studying 
bones taken from the old tombs of North-east Asia. By comparing modern 
types with types of earlier periods, they can deduce important facts throwing 
light on the autochthonous development or foreign origin of a given Northern 
ethnic group. 

Archaeological research, carried out on a very wide scale during the past 
ten years, has revealed a great many hitherto unknown facts in the ancient 
history of the Northern peoples. Mention should be made of the discovery 
of the Palaeolithic settlements of Maltae (1928) and Bureth (1936) near 
Irkutsk, with huts of the Eskimo type and the original statuettes. These 
marvellous discoveries led to still more thorough archaeological research. 
In 1940, the expedition on the history and archaeology of the Lena area, 
organized by the Institute for the History of Popular Customs and Civilization 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and the Institute for the Language, 
Literature and History of the Yakuts, began its operations. In six years of 
work, the expedition undertook the first archaeological study ever made of 
the whole Lena Valley, from the source of the river to the Arctic Ocean, some 
2,800 miles. The valley of the Kolyma river and the lower reaches of the 
Khatanga river were also explored. The expedition discovered not only 
Palaeolithic monuments on the upper reaches of the Lena but also monuments 
of the Neolithic, Bronze and Iron Ages. 

This archaeological research has revealed that the descendants of the 
inhabitants of the Palaeolithic period (Maltae and Bureth) transformed their 
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economic and social system at the end of the Ice Age, changing from a 
sedentary life to a life of nomadic hunters. During the Neolithic period, man 
had already mastered the whole of the Far Northern territory. Through 
excavations, it is possible to distinguish important cultural and historical 
regions in Eastern Siberia during the Neolithic period; there is that of the 
middle Lena (semi-sedentary river and lake fishermen); that of the lower 
Lena, also including the lower reaches of the Indighirka and the Kolyma 
(nomadic hunters and fishermen, the ancestors of the Yukaghirs); and that 
of the Amur and the coastal belt (freshwater fishermen and sedentary sea 
fishers). At the end of the second millenium and beginning of the first millenium 
B.C., bronze began to spread through the Lena Valley. However, as excavations 
organized in 1945 in the Chukotsk Peninsula by the Institute for the History 
of Popular Customs and Civilization and the Arctic Institute have shown, 
all the Neolithic regions did not develop equally. At the end of the second 
millenium and beginning of the first millenium s.c., the culture at Chukotka, 
on the west and east banks, in these wildest parts of Asia was not that of the 
Bronze Age, but a highly developed Neolithic culture—probably that of the 
ancestors of the Eskimos, Chukchis and Koryaks. 

Archaeologists connect the Neolithic cultures of the Baikal and the Amur 
with the culture of the Yeveneks and that of the Ainu respectively. Thus, Soviet 
archaeological research enables a link to be established between archaeological 
cultures and contemporary ethnic groups. 

In this short article, it has not of course been possible to go into all the 
problems involved in studying the little peoples of the North. The aim is 
simply to show the lines on which Soviet research workers engaged in this 
study are proceeding. 


POLYNESIAN PEOPLES 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


F. M. KEEsInG 


The Polynesians of the central and eastern Pacific came into contact with 
the Western world principally during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
The white ‘discoverers’ whose ships topped their ocean horizons were duplicat- 
ing voyages which the hardy ancestors of these peoples had made centuries 
before. Polynesia, or ‘many islands’ as these ocean-bound archipelagos and 
peaks came to be called, represented, in terms of travel of the time, one of 
the most isolated regions of the earth. 

The bulk of the Polynesians had scattered out to settle on tropical islands. 
But two groups had moved into semi-tropical and temperate zones: the Maoris, 
in New Zealand, and the Hawaiians, in Hawaii. These latter peoples have 
borne the brunt of intensive contacts with large in-migrating populations, 
and they are minorities in their homelands today. The contacts of their 
tropical fellows with the larger world have been much more selective. The 
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main mediators have been shipmen, missionaries, traders, government officials 
and, in the more accessible places, planters and tourists. Even here, however, 
few groups are isolated from the press and pull of some six urban centres which 
have grown up at important harbours and territorial capitals. 

At the time of the first contact, the total number of these tall brown-skinned 
islanders may have been around one million. Today, those distinguished as 
Polynesian in the census total slightly less than half a million, but are now 
generally on the increase. Nearly all live within the so-called Polynesian 
‘triangle’, with corners in Hawaii to the north, New Zealand to the south, 
and Easter Island to the east: a sea area close to three times the size of the 
United States. But a few outlying communities of Polynesians are located on 
small islands to the west within the Melanesian ‘(black island’)and Micronesian 
(‘tiny island’) zones. Omitting large New Zealand, there are in all some 
two hundred permanently inhabited island units counted as Polynesian, with 
a combined land area of about 10,000 square miles. 

The Polynesian harbours and seaways became in the nineteenth century 
an arena for political rivalries among the great maritime powers. Along with 
the trader, the whaler and the missionary came warships and consuls. In time, 
annexation brought into existence a patchwork of territories. After World 
War I the German Pacific colonies became League of Nations Mandates, 
and these in turn became United Nations Trust Territories. Polynesians today 
are variously under the sovereignty or protection of Chile (Easter Island), 
France (French Oceania, Wallis and Horne), New Zealand (the Maoris, 
Western Samoa, Cooks, etc.), the United Kingdom (Tonga, Eastern Fiji, 
Ellices, etc.), and the United States (Hawaii, American Samoa, etc.). Political 
institutions are exceedingly varied from area to area, as with the Tongans 
whose ‘independent’ Kingdom is under United Kingdom protection, the 
Hawaiians who are American citizens, and the Western Samoans who have a 
largely self-governing Trust Territory under New Zealand supervision. 

Polynesia has a continuity with South-East Asia in terms of racial 
characteristics, cultivated plants and domesticated animals, language, social 
structure and cultural traditions. This does not rule out the possibility of 
Kon-Tiki-like contacts between Eastern Polynesia and Western America. 
Present evidence from archaeological comparison, radiocarbon dating, 
glottochronology (dating through language comparison), and other techniques 
of historical reconstruction suggests that the central Pacific islands may have 
been first reached by canoe several centuries prior to the Christian era. The 
current working hypothesis of most anthropological specialists active in 
Polynesian research is that the original canoeloads of migrants moved into the 
open Pacific, by drift or purposefully, from the eastern margins of Malaysia, 
perhaps from the Philippines area. Two main zones of further dispersal have 
been tentatively identified: Western Polynesia (with possibly Tonga or Samoa 
as its nucleus), and Eastern Polynesia (with the Societies as nucleus). Available 
glottochronological and radiocarbon dates point to the eastern dispersal as 
the later one, Hawaii and New Zealand being settled around the tenth 
century A.D. 

By the time Western voyagers reached the area, horizons had for the most 
part closed in, Each group had reformulated the basic ‘Malayo-Polynesian’ 
heritage in its own local terms to produce considerable ethnic and linguistic 
diversity. The Maori way of life, for example, underwent many adjustments 
appropriate to a large temperate land. Some discernible differences appear 
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even in genetic emphasis—a subject too complex to deal with here. One can 
still characterize Polynesia in terms of broadly common factors: genetically 
highly composite; fishermen and root-and-fruit gardeners; the importance 
of the canoe ; wood-and-stone workers, fibre plaiters; ceremonial gift exchanges; 
aristocratic societies emphasizing god-descended chiefs, with rank in terms 
of senior lines of ancestry; extended family households and bilineal kindreds; 
glorification of the war arts; a rich polytheistic lore; a metalinguistic context 
which gave a generally common ‘view of the world’. The Marquesans, however, 
embroider the detail of their life very differently from the Society Islanders, 
and in turn each island and district, and indeed each usually more or less 
politically independent community, shows variants of the sub-regional ethnic 
pattern. 

What, then, of the modern period? What demographic and ecological 
changes have ensued? How are social and cultural gains and losses to be 
reckoned? Where are new pathways of time carrying these peoples? 

Each of the local Polynesian worlds became, in a sense, revolutionized 
within hours of the arrival of the first Western ship. What had been closed 
intellectual systems with tightly organized bodies of custom suddenly shook 
loose. Iron tools, guns, the need for explaining the white man’s power, the 
magic of writing, questioning of traditional authority and of the gods them- 
selves—these were among things which the Polynesian climbing the side of 
Captain Cook’s ship had to face. Christianization of sorts usually followed 
quickly upon the arrival of the missionary; so, too, did literacy in the local 
language, schooling for children, and covering the female body. Early political 
contacts were spiced more or less with wars and ‘revolts’. Chiefs who had 
first dealt with naval captains and consuls, then perhaps had paraded the 
uniforms and other trappings of ‘independent’ kingdoms, found their lands 
annexed and the representative of a distant Sovereign or President over- 
arching their traditional authority. 

In the early decades of such contact, each local Polynesian system of life 
underwent once more a reformulative adaptation. This process is most clearly 
evident in islands or districts farthest from the ports and other centres where 
migrant settlers struck in. Here the people had scope to test out the continuing 
worth of old customs, adjust themselves to the new, and to reformulate the 
bits and pieces into a more or less integrated cultural system. In many matters 
their choice could be a voluntary one; in others, however, the authority of 
missionary and official forced expurgation of old behaviours and conformity 
with the new and unfamiliar. In the reformulation of Samoan culture, for 
example, the old economic and social systems were largely maintained, yet 
selected trade goods and commercial activities, the general frame of 
Christianity, and a political kingdom of sorts, came to be fitted in; the English 
game of cricket, in being adopted, became Samoanized into a kind of ceremo- 
nious pageant; local spirits, still thought to cause sickness, might be exorcised 
by using the Bible magically. In early New Zealand, a then isolated tribe, 
the Arawa, developed prosperous wheat farms and shipped large quantities 
of the grain by sea to the incipient city of Auckland. 

The late Sir Peter Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), oustanding part-Maori ethno- 
logist, has given a vivid picture of how, on small islands like the Cooks, such 
a reorientation of life touches everyone. He describes little ‘theocracies’ 
developed on some of the isolated islands by indigenous mission teachers. 
People may become ashamed of ‘heathen’ folktales, songs, and even of their 
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language where the mission literature is in an outside lingua franca (as with 
Tahitian in French Oceania). Arts and crafts may languish or disappear in the 
face of the trade store—the assiduous museum collector, too, has usually long 
since carried off any remaining artifacts of ceremonial importance. Dances, 
chewing the peppery kava root, burying the beloved dead within the com- 
munity, older types of medical practice, are examples of older usages which 
may have come, at least in earlier days, under mission or official ban. Initiative 
in abolishing older customs may of course come from within the group itself: 
an early Hawaiian ‘king’ openly defied the ‘tabus’ and destroyed temples 
and other material symbols of the old faith before the first missionary landed. 
Only in New Zealand, indeed, with its great hinterlands of hill and forest, 
could enclaves exist where old lore might be strongly preserved, and a wide 
range open out between ‘conservative’ and ‘progressive’ groups. 

These neo-Polynesian systems of life, whether well or imperfectly formulated, 
have had in turn to face the fresh pressures of the twentieth century. This 
has been notably so with groups living in and around the urban centres, 
and with the Hawaiian and Maori populations. To understand the modern 
situation, however, it will be necessary to focus attention upon demographic 
and ecological trends within Polynesia. 

The Polynesian islands are outside the malarial zones of the Pacific, and by 
comparative standards can be counted healthy habitats. Yaws, hookworm, 
filarial infections, bronchial troubles, tropical ulcers, and eye diseases generally 
constituted the chief morbidity factors prior to the introduction of diseases 
from outside. Diet appears to have been generally good, other than in the 
infant weaning period. Available data, including data on mating and family 
customs, suggest that quite high fertility rates were typical. Mortality rates, 
too, were high: infant mortality evidently cut an early swathe, and there 
were notable hazards of the sea and of war. Various artificial controls were 
practised, such as abortion and infanticide. Population increase appears to 
have been a factor stimulating the scattering out of the Polynesians to locate 
even remote islands, 

The coming of white people had upsetting effects on both birth and death 
rates, though much of what is said about this must necessarily be speculative, 
and calls for further research. Some new conditions may have tended to push 
fertility up, as where the missionaries forbade abortions and discouraged 
observance of post-parum sex taboos. Over against such factors, the introduc- 
tion of venereal diseases is thought by some students to have lowered fertility, 
although yaws appears to have given some immunization here. In general, 
however, birth rates remained high by modern standards. Death rates were 
clearly subject to marked fluctuations. 

Most obviously, these Polynesian peoples were highly vulnerable to new 
diseases, particularly when in the early days of contact they struck in epidemic 
form, as did measles and smallpox. Nearly all groups show an historic record 
of decimation before preventive medicine took hold and immunities were 
apparently built up in the surviving populations. Other new factors con- 
tributing to mortality were an acceleration of traditional warfare with the 
coming of guns; excessive drinking of liquor; inadequate knowledge of the 
hygiene of clothing; and high death rates among those recruited as labourers. 
The so-called labour traffic, sometimes involving forcible removal of islanders 
to distant places from which they might not have the chance to return, cut 
sharply into the population of some islands. It would be a rare community 
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where, during the nineteenth century, deaths were not running most of the 
time ahead of births. 

But new entries were being made increasingly on the other side of the 
mortality ledger. War hazards disappeared as Western governments imposed 
peace. The economic base was strengthened through introducing new resources 
and the trading economy. Disasters such as the destruction of food supplies 
by typhoons were cushioned by philanthropic aid. Above all, modern medical 
treatments and health education, pushed by missions and by governments, 
were making an increasingly successful attack upon strongholds of morbidity, 
By the first decades of the twentieth century, death rates in group after group 
tended to drop below birth rates. 

An extra biological factor was by now markedly evident in nearly all 
groups: the so-called race mixture, or fresh hybridization. Polynesian crosses 
had been occurring with white persons, with Asian groups, and to a minor 
degree with Negro and other stocks. Modern statistics, so far as they distinguish 
part-Polynesian categories at all, are quite inadequate here. The groups singled 
out by censuses may be those who are legitimately descended from some 
acknowledged male parent, those who accept the status when asked by the 
census taker to identify themselves, or those differentiated by some other 
legal or social device. Additionally the group counted ‘full’ Polynesian will 
have a more or less large number of individuals who merge socially into the 
indigenous milieu yet have at least minor proportions of the genetically 
ramifying non-Polynesian heritages. 

The increase, with each new generation, of the part-Polynesian group 
(whether recognized or unrecognized) does not presage any rapid disap- 
pearance of the Polynesian heritage, or absorption of the group into the white 
or other stocks. New matings between full Polynesians and outsiders occur 
much more rarely than in frontier days when immigrant men had few women 
of their own groups available. Some part-Polynesians marry out in this way; 
but they are more likely to mate either with fellow part-Polynesians or with 
full Polynesians. In this matter, of course, each ethnic group and community 
has its own particular history and contemporary mating patterns. ‘Polynesian’, 
as used in this paper, refers unless otherwise specified to both full and part 
elements in the modern populations, 

The ratio of births and deaths today in some of the remoter islands and 
communities appears to be such that total numbers tend to remain almost 
stationary. Some decreases may even be occurring, though local depopulation 
is more likely now to be a matter of individuals and families migrating to the 
urban centres or other places where wage jobs are available. Yet even in such 
decimated zones as the Marquesas and Easter Island the surviving populations, 
hybridized considerably with other Polynesians as well as outsiders, appear 
now to be moving upwards in over-all numbers. Some of the small islands 
such as the Tokelaus not only have a considerable surplus of births over deaths 
but also spill their populations over into migrant colonies in port centres. 

Several Polynesian groups are vying for a place among the fastest increasing 
human populations of today. Outstanding instances are provided by the Samoan 
populations of Western Samoa and American Samoa. In these territories, 
crude Samoan birth rates for the years 1946-51 averaged 45.5 and 42.9 per 
thousand respectively, and crude death rates in the same period g.6 and 9.1 
respectively. Corresponding figures for New Zealand were 25.2 and 9.2, 
and for the United States 24.2 and 9.7. This great weighting to fertility, which 
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has been evident now for several decades, is reflected in the exceptionally 
high proportion of Samoans in the younger age-groups. The 1951 census of 
Western Samoa showed 46.9 per cent under 15 years of age, and the 1950 
census of American Samoa 46.3 per cent (the corresponding figure for New 
Zealand was 28.0 per cent, and for the U.S. 27.1 per cent). In 1953 the 
New Zealand Government Statistician forecast an increase in the Samoan 
population of Western Samoa as follows: 1955, 97,000; 1965, 134,000; 
1975, 184,000 (the 1920 total was 32,000). In American Samoa, the Samoan 
numbers rose from 5,499 in 1900 to 8,926 in 1930, and to about 23,000 by 1955. 

In New Zealand and Hawaii, too, the recognized Polynesian groups are 
now moving sharply upward in numbers. In the former, the full and part 
Maori population increased from 42,113 in 1896 to 82,326 in 1936, and by 
December 1955 to 135,365. The Maori birth rate as of 1954 was 44.37 
per thousand, and the death rate 9.41 per thousand. In Hawaii, a severe 
population decline spent itself by about 1900; though the number who told 
the census taker that they were full Hawaiian were still slowly declining, 
those who counted themselves part-Hawaiian were increasing at an accelerat- 
ing rate. The 1910 census showed 26,041 full Hawaiians and 12,506 part- 
Hawaiians. By 1950 the full Hawaiian total had fallen to 12,206, but the part- 
Hawaiian had risen to 73,885. This neo-Hawaiian group is now increasing 
at the rate of about 25 per cent per decade. 

Governments have been using population vigour, particularly lowered 
death rates, as a main index of their welfare and development programmes, 
Recently, however, as the upward push of traditional birth rates has become 
clear, questions have been raised as to the population future. For small islands 
or communities with limited land, and for the small urban centres, over- 
population looms as a potential problem and, indeed, in some cases already 
as an actual one. Some experiments in resettlement have been made, notably 
the establishment by United Kingdom authorities of Gilbert and Ellice islander 
colonies on hitherto uninhabited islands of the Phoenix group. Islanders are 
not only drawn to the regional port centres; they are also traveling out to the 
metropolitan countries in increasing numbers. Cities such as Auckland, 
Sydney, Honolulu, San Francisco and Los Angeles, have their Polynesian 
‘colonies’. New Zealand now has some 2,000 of the 20,000 Cook Islanders, 
and perhaps 1,000 part-Samoans and Samoans, as more or less permanent 
residents, working mainly in industrial jobs in the big cities. Some 
1,500 Samoans at least are in Hawaii and the United States. Polynesian 
voyagings are clearly entering upon a new phase. 

Granting these biological and ecological facts, what is happening to the 
Polynesians in social and cultural terms? In posing questions earlier regarding 
their twentieth-century situation a broad contrast was drawn between those 
in the more isolated tropical areas, and those who are now minorities in New 
Zealand and Hawaii. 

It may at first seem paradoxical that the tropical Polynesian territories 
have many less white and Asian residents today than they had, say, in the 
1890s. Those remaining, together with the part-Polynesian descendants of 
earlier settlers, are concentrated much more in the urban centres, which also 
see the coming and going of the transient official and other short-term white 
resident. Polynesians of the outer islands and communities might be locked 
upon as a kind of isolated oceanic peasantry. Their lives weave together 
tlements from the nineteenth-century neo-Polynesian reformulations of 
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custom spoken of earlier, and new elements which inevitably press in, 

Arguments could wax hot as to how far this is a life of satisfaction or of 
deprivation. Occasional visiting white officials and missionaries see com- 
munities which are largely self-sufficient and self-governing. Usually the 
approach is by ship which may have to stand by outside the reef. Selected 
commercial goods such as kerosene, tools, cloth, and candy are delivered to 
the local store, which may be a co-operative. Bags of copra (dried coconut 
kernels) are loaded for the export trade. The current ravages of a new pest 
or disease in the gardens may call for outside help. Marriages, births, and 
deaths may have to be registered, and quarrels adjudicated in a simple court. 
A leper or other seriously diseased patient, and an occasional perpetrator of a 
crime of violence, may have to be taken to the territorial capital. An elder may 
want transportation to pay an official visit there, and others also bring their 
mat rolls to the shore in the hope of finding a niche on the ship’s deck so that 
they can go to relatives or search for work ‘in town’. The clothing, the houses, 
the church (or rival churches), the store, the schoolhouse, everything in sight 
tells the story of a kind of low gear acculturation, with minimal outside 
intervention. 

The port centres and their environs are quite different. Buses and taxis 
sound their horns as they thread the coconut groves and villages. Horses, and 
perhaps carts, carry produce from ever more distant gardens as the established 
communities grow in size, and as heterogeneous housing expands the margins 
of the urban area. Electric light and radio extend waking hours in the villages, 
The town fish and vegetable markets may be crowded well before daylight. 
Townsmen find their usually meagre paychecks stretched to breaking point 
as costs of living rise, and the metropolitan currencies purchase less and less. 
Regional leaders may be in town for a government council or conference. 
A visiting chief may watch with fascination the motor-mower cutting gras; 
in the public gardens, and then try a hand at running it himself. Groups of 
children and young people in school uniforms move by with books in hand. 
Movie posters mostly advertise old ‘C’ class films, including westerns, and 
gangster and horror pictures. Craft sellers squat behind their wares, though 
they expect little trade except when a ship is in port. The acrid smell of stored 
copra hangs over the pier area, and fruit boxes may be stacked up to receive 
bananas or oranges for export. From here the more ambitious and adventurous 
take the farther journey to the metropolitan country. Communication runs 
strongly to a pidginized bilingualism; the different worlds of custom pres 
upon one another; and currents of acculturation move fast. 

Prior to World War II, administrations in these tropical territories tended 
to put their main emphasis upon keeping order, providing medical services and 
elementary education, and fostering commercial exports. A highly successful 
inter-territorial experiment had been developed in Fiji: the Suva Medical 
School, in which indigenous youths from a number of ethnic groups were 
trained in a four-year course as ‘Medical Practitioners’. But otherwise little 
collaboration took place among the governing authorities, and no represen- 
tative of an international agency had made an official visit to any territory. 
During World War II, when a number of the island centres became allied 
military bases, considerable co-ordination was developed in relation to 
shipping and strategic supplies. In 1947-48, a regional body called the South 
Pacific Commission was established by the six Governments with territories in 
the South Pacific area: Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
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the United Kingdom, and the United States. This body, with two Commis- 
sioners from each country, and an international secretariat, is charged with 
advising the participating governments on matters relating to economic and 
social welfare and development in their territories. 

Island Polynesia, together with Melanesia and Micronesia, is now, through 
the Commission’s activities, being brought into close touch with the latest 
contributions of science and technology as they bear upon regional needs. 
Some forty projects have been conducted yearly in high priority fields such as 
health, economic development, and social development. These include applied 
research studies, conferences, pilot experiments seeking trial solutions to 
problems, and organization of common services (e.g., a plant introduction 
garden, a disease reporting service), training programmes (e.g., fisheries, 
health education). Commission staff specialists are made available on nutrition, 
mosquito-borne diseases, plant and animal quarantine, crop improvement, 
co-operatives, audio-visual aids, community development, and publication 
of literature for indigenous readers. The flow of information and experience 
among territories has also been quickened. The Commission’s programme is 
co-ordinated with an increasing range of activities being developed in the area 
by the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, notably by FAO, WHO, 
and Unesco. A research council advises the Commission yearly on the technical 
aspects of its work programme. Another auxiliary body, the South Pacific 
Conference, meets every three years. This is an assembly of territorial represen- 
tatives to advise the Commission on matters within its jurisdiction. Here, 
spokesmen for the resident populations, nearly all indigenous leaders, meet, 
get to know one another, and confer with increasing sophistication on problems 
of common concern. This recent alignment of international, metropolitan, 
territorial, and resident leadership resources and effort puts tropical Polyne- 
sia and its neighbour areas well into the front line of world economic and 
social development programmes. 

The Polynesian groups in Hawaii and New Zealand have had a very different 
experience. The modern situation of what were called the neo-Hawaiians is 
revealed in part by a few sample statistics. This group comprised at the time 
of the 1950 census approximately 17 per cent of the total population of Hawaii. 
Of the full Hawaiians, some 40 per cent were living in the city of Honolulu; 
s0, too, were 50.4 per cent of the part-Hawaiians. Of occupational groups in 
the territory, Hawaiians were providing 5.7 per cent of the total number of 
professional and technical workers; 7.9 per cent of the managers, officials and 
proprietors; 9.9 per cent of clerical workers; 22.9 per cent of craftsmen, fore- 
men, and kindred workers; 20.1 per cent of operatives and kindred workers; 
10.0 of service and household employees; and 22.6 per cent of labourers. In 
money income, they ranked below the population of Caucasian, Chinese, and 
Japanese ancestry, but above Filipinos. 

The visitor to Hawaii immediately senses a general atmosphere of 
‘Hawaiianism’: flower leis, clothing, dancing and pageantry, surfboards, the 
‘aloha’ or friendliness spirit. Politics have a strong Hawaiian flavour, and 
government jobs such as the police and postal services have a high proportion 
of Hawaiians. The old Hawaiian political and social structures disintegrated 
quickly, not least of all with the passing of the bulk of the land to outsiders; 
but the ties of the extended family are usually still strong, and churches and 
lodges provide new groupings which foster the Hawaiian identity. Hawaiians 
are now well represented in the student population of the University of Hawaii 
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and of U.S. mainland universities. Several government homesteading schemes 
have put indigent Hawaiian families from the city back on the land. In the 
outer islands, too, there are still a few settlements where Hawaiians continue 
to fish and garden in old-style fashion—though there is always the temptation 
to cultivate the tourist instead. 

The Hawaiian experience represents one of the most extreme cases of accul- 
turation available for the scrutiny of social science. Fortunately, in the benign 
atmosphere of modern Hawaii, with its multi-ethnic population, its common 
American citizenship, and its diversified employment opportunities, the 
Hawaiian is able to find a congenial status. The part-Hawaiian element, 
frequently comprising complex Caucasian-Asian-Hawaiian crosses, is serving 
as a kind of genetic amalgam or flux which fuses the other parent stocks. Of 
22,811 marriages in Hawaii during 1950-53, 31.0 per cent were across conven- 
tional racial lines, and perhaps two-thirds of these involved full or part 
Hawaiian spouses. 

Considering, finally, the approximately 136,000 Maoris in New Zealand, 
their minority position is broadly indicated in that the country now has 
15 ‘Europeans’ to every one person of recognized Maori ancestry (in 1955 
there were almost 2,030,000 Europeans). Almost 97 per cent of the Maoris 
are in the warmer North Island. Most live in rural areas; but where a Maori 
living in a city was a rarity several decades ago, a strong tide of migration is 
under way to urban centres, so that perhaps 25,000 are now city dwellers. 

European relationships with the Maori have been marked to an unusual 
degree by tolerance and respect. By contrast with the Hawaiians, Maori social 
organization has survived in considerable degree, at least in reformulated 
institutional forms. The traditional tribes, communities, and families may 
look to chiefly leaders, particularly in ceremonious matters. Maori ‘districts’ 
were allotted four seats out of 80 in the Lower House of the New Zealand 
Parliament, and the elected Maori members, always influential, have held at 
times a balance of power between the European-dominated parties. Maori 
land holdings are still extensive. Local groups, with governmental backing, 
have sometimes put tribal and community ties to work in co-operative or 
joint stock company holdings which can give a margin of economic advantage 
over the more individualistic white farmer. A former separate school system 
for Maoris is dwindling as decreasing isolation brings all children of a district 
into the same classroom. The Maori language is an accepted academic subject 
in the University of New Zealand, and that institution launches a small but 
increasing number of professionally trained Maoris into teaching, law, the 
sciences, medicine, and government administration. The younger generation 
are now likely to be more competent in good English than in good Maori. 

The visitor to an outer Maori settlement may see rather ramshackle family 
housing, but usually a comfortable community meeting house, perhaps 
ornamented in part with old designs. He may arrive on a day when relatives 
or a wider group of tribesmen have arrived for a marriage, a funeral, or a 
sports festival. Maori-style feast foods, dancing, horse and canoe races, and 
a rugby football game, may be the order of the day. The scene is one of great 
vitality and of a considerable preservation of Maori values. Where European 
visitors may condescend a little, so too may the Maori; his cultural nationalism 
tends to be strong. But a day or two later, the people have scattered out to 
their jobs, perhaps shearing sheep, working lumber, getting in a potato crop, 
catching a run of fish. Some will be back in town on an industrial job. 
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Sharp differences of opinion have been put on record recently among 
intellectuals, both European and Maori, as to what the future can and should 
hold for this people. One view is that the Maori must develop along his own 
cultural and social lines, and so must be helped to select from the dominantly 
Western milieu, without being swallowed up by it. It is noted that Maori 
‘national character’ shows high persistence even in the face of drastic accultu- 
rative pressures, and I believe that this should be encouraged. The other view 
is that the Maori destiny is to be assimilated to the European milieu. Education 
and other action policies, its supporters say, should therefore concentrate on 
the basic problem of shifting the Maori personality structure so as to render it 
compatible with that milieu. 

This drama of alternatives is playing itself out notably in the Maori popu- 
lations of urban areas. On the one hand, Maori leaders early developed for 
Maoris in the two largest cities a kind of fictional tribal organization, with a 
name, a meeting centre, group services, and even some housing accommoda- 
tion. Government social services for Maoris, in relation to jobs, housing, and 
welfare, are also featured today. On the other hand, Maoris with more advan- 
ced education have long tended to truncate the traditional activities and 
adopt a more individualistic, self-motivating way of life. The new arrival in 
town comes directly in contact with behaviours of the latter type, in his job 
and elsewhere. His income level, however, and his familiar associations, take 
him into low-cost housing areas where he may crowd in with other Maoris. 
The urban manner of life, therefore, tends to be marked by a sharp duality of 
values, with tension, and with considerable social and personal disorganization. 

The realistic expectation is that Maori groups and individuals will increa- 
singly range between traditionalism and Europeanism. Perhaps for an indefi- 
nite period, some will find life most comfortable in an organized Maori 
community. Some’ will live like Europeans, becoming culturally assimilated. 
If their racial visibility is low, as in the case of some part-Maoris, they may pass 
as Europeans and so become genetically amalgamated—many have undoubt- 
edly done so already. Still others will shift about restlessly, mainly for the time 
being in low-income statuses, and will sip hopefully the cups of both cultures. 

In a broader sense, what is said here of the Maoris is also the expectation 
for the future of all the other Polynesians. At the same time, in all these places, 
the Polynesians have been making, and should continue to make, their signifi- 
cant and colourful marks upon the other peoples and cultures in contact with 
them, and indirectly upon the larger world milieu. Notable here are the high 
values set by Polynesians on social tolerance, recreative and ceremonial 
behaviour, artistry as in music and dance, and general joie de vivre. A world 
which seems due to work less, play more, and communicate more freely, may 
well take some lessons from the South Seas. 

What, then, of research needs and opportunities? A general assessment of 
present knowledge of Polynesian groups, and of desirable lines of further 
research, is available in a book published by the South Pacific Commission.! 
This survey stresses the great opportunities open for social science investigation 
on the modern acculturative processes, and on contemporary communities. 
Among outstanding subjects needing further study are trends and factors in 
population dynamics; the nutritional situation; the adjustment and welfare 
of small isolated groups; problems of political development and of leadership; 


1. F, M. Keesing, Social Anthropology in Polynesia, Melbourne, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
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adaptations to modern commerce; the linguistic situation; urbanization and 
industrialization ; the adjustments of immigrants in the metropolitan countries; 
and, of course, the recording and analysis of what can still be known of old 
cultural traditions. Happily, research work is being carried out increasingly 
by interested Polynesians, some with scholarly training, as well as by a small 
but growing number of social scientists from other countries. An inventory of 
the universities, scientific societies, museums, and other scholarly institutions 
dealing with Polynesia is found in the International Directory of Anthropological 
Institutions (New York, Wenner-Gren Foundation, 1953). 
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PRIMITIVE CULTURES IN NEW GUINEA 


H. Tu. FiscHer 


New Guinea is one of the very rare regions of the world where so-called 
‘primitive cultures’ still exist among tribes that have not as yet come into any 
contact with Western civilization. 

The definition is principally applicable to New Guinea. On that very 
sparsely populated island the Papuans often live in tiny isolated communities 
which maintain very few mutual contacts and frequently regard one another 
as enemies. The physical nature of the country, distinguished by massive and 
thickly wooded mountain ranges or extensive marshland areas, is the under- 
lying cause of such isolation. Indeed, the physical nature is such that sometimes 
contact with Europeans or other non-Papuans is impossible even in the coastal 
areas. 

In fact, New Guinea is still to a very large extent terra incognita. Both in the 
mountainous interior and on the marshy coastal plains large areas are known 
to us only through aerial reconnaissance. Aerial photographs sometimes 
indicate signs of human habitation, e.g., cultivated clearings can be made out 
among the mass of vegetation, but of the inhabitants themselves and of their 
culture we know almost nothing. It is only as a result of our contacts with 
other Papuans that we are able to conjecture that these undoubtedly small 
tribes are still living in the neolithic age and, from the linguistic and other 
cultural aspects, exhibit so great a degree of variation, that many scientists 
consider it hardly possible to refer to one single ‘Papuan culture’. In their 
opinion, the extent of variation is so great that—in spite of the fact that it 
should exist—no coherent unity can be proved. 

As it affects New Guinea, the problem of ‘disappearing cultures’, on the 
subject of which the Philadelphia Anthropological and Ethnological Congress 
sued an appeal to Unesco, among others, presents three distinct aspects. 
There are areas where we are already too late; where the indigenous cultures 
are disappearing at an ever-increasing rate; where Papuan culture is still in 
full bloom. 

1. In what follows, the factors of cultural change will be more closely examined. 
Where we refer to areas in which we are too late, we do not mean that 
such factors have been merely negative in character. Papuan tribes exist 
that have been in close contact with Western, Indonesian or Melanesian 
cultures for many generations. Through that fact their own culture has 
made way for one of a different pattern, in which case there is no question 
of a mere loss. As a result of external influences of this type, there exist in 
Western New Guinea cultures that differ from those in the eastern part of 
the island, the reason being that the acculturation process in the west 
came about under Netherlands rule, while in the east Anglo-Saxon and, 
to a certain extent, German influences have operated. 

Due to the fact that Western New Guinea formed part of the Netherlands 
East Indies, the lingua franca is Malay, e.g., among the coastal population 
on and around the Vogelkop, in and around Geelvink Bay and in the 
neighbourhood of Merauke. This language has acted not only as the 
medium of communication between Papuans and non-Papuans, but at the 
same time as a means of giving the Papuans a glimpse of the outside world. 
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In other words, apart from its use as a medium of communication, Malay 

became the bearer of new ideas, of a new Europeanized and Christianized 

cultural pattern. In the east, the common language of everyday life is 
pidgin-English, with all that its use implies for the new life of the inhabi- 
tants. It therefore follows that the future culture of that area will contain 

a pronounced Anglo-Saxon element. 

2. In those areas referred to under (1), Westernization is taking place at an 
ever-increasing rate. As a result of the spread of Western authority, the 
indigenous cultures of the new areas, continually subjected to European 
influence, will also have vanished within a foreseeable future. These areas 
are now inhabited by Papuan tribes that have only very recently come 
into contact with the West. For that reason, government interference has 
been less intensive and sometimes only more or less incidental. The Papuans 
in the districts concerned live to a large extent in accordance with their 
traditional standards and customs. In so far as they have given up their 
traditional mode of life, they have done so only under pressure and as long 
as they stood in fear of the coercive measures of the European. Moreover, 
the contact with the new is sometimes of such slight significance that the 
Papuans are hardly affected by it. This fact is brought out, for instance, 
by the way they literally turn their backs on government officials, mis- 
sionaries or any other non-Papuan. It is, therefore, not the Europeans 
who decide how far their culture will determine the norms of the future 
but the Papuans themselves—who while they are interested in matches, 
steel axes and choppers, for the rest go on living as they have always done, 

3. Even if the deliberate acculturation process has until now made insignificant 
progress in the above-mentioned cases, it is to be expected that within 
the foreseeable future great changes will become evident. But this is not 
the case for Papuans living in districts so inaccessible that contact with 
officials and missionaries has until now been out of the question. New 
Guinea’s great poverty, both agriculturally and in mineral resources, 
coupled with the extremely inhospitable nature of the environment, have 
resulted in the fact that here ‘uninfluenced primitives’ may indeed be found. 

When the Philadelphia Congress discussed the ‘urgent necessity of studying 
populations whose culture and language are threatened with disintegration 
or extinction’, special consideration was given to situations such as those 
described under paragraph 2. It is, however, evident that the Papuan tribes 
described under paragraph 3, still entirely uninfluenced, can be considered 
in relation to the above, although the danger of their disintegration is not 
yet so urgent. But it is clear that, in fulfilling their obligations, Australia and 
the Netherlands cannot leave them in the undisturbed possession of their own 
cultures. 

Although Netherlands New Guinea, the Territory of Papua and the Trust 
Territory of New Guinea do not occupy quite the same status in international 
law, it is clear that both Australia and the Netherlands are, in world opinion 
—there is even reference to ‘sacred’ obligations—obliged to occupy themselve: 
intensively with the, Papuan cultures existing in the territories entrusted to 
them; and they are obliged to do so in a specific manner. The task entrusted 
to Australia and the Netherlands is not that of a museum director or curator, 
but rather that of a teacher or educator. 

This task is most clearly expressed in Article 73 of the United Nations 
Charter, which is devoted to the so-called non-self-governing territories. The 
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first paragraph of this Article states that nations responsible for the admini- 
stration of territories ‘whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government’ have the sacred trust of promoting the well-being of the 
inhabitants. Nations entrusted with such a task, besides being in duty bound 
to ensure the political, economic, social and educational advancement of the 
peoples under their rule, must assist them ‘in the progressive development of 
their free political institutions’. 

Although these obligations must, according to the same article, be per- 
formed with ‘due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned’, it is clear 
that such respect must not stand in'the way of promoting the development 
aimed at. Therefore, the obligations of the controlling Western Powers have 
their limits. For example, the compilers of Article 73 would not attribute 
any obligation to respect cannibalism which, in conjunction with head- 
hunting, is rife in New Guinea, even if an anthropologist tells them that the 
practice is based on deeply rooted ideas. 

A custom of this type blocks the path of ‘advancement’ and must therefore 
disappear. That the word ‘advancement’ is taken to mean ‘Europeanization’ 
is obvious. Thus the respect to be shown for the culture of the Papuans by the 
Netherlands or Australian authorities does not include respect for certain 
Papuan marriage ceremonies or burial rights, for example, if these latter are 
obviously harmful for what we consider healthy social relations and economic 
life. It is the opinion of the United Nations that it would in any event be 
better for the Papuans to learn reading, writing and arithmetic than to learn 
from their parents the myths on which their often strongly orgiastic mystical 
celebrations are based. By knowing the multiplication tables they prove that 
they have made a clear ‘advancement’. 

The same can be said with regard to the ‘progressive development of their 
free political institutions’. Here, too, progressive development is considered 
as being development along the path of the Western cultural standards accepted 
by the United Nations. Development along these lines demands the adoption 
of economic standards and concepts that are entirely: divergent from those 
that are valid for Papuan culture. In performing their obligations, therefore, 
the Australian and Netherlands Governments will often be compelled to 
interfere with the Papuan cultural pattern. 

This does not mean that those governments should not interest themselves 
in indigenous Papuan cultures. The nature of the interest taken by the 
‘educator’ differs, however, from that of the scientist for the simple reason 
that it has a marked pragmatic content. He wants to learn about Papuan 
culture in order to be better able to introduce novelty in a way that will 
cause as little harm and injustice as possible to the population. Familiarity 
with Papuan civilization is, for government as for the missions, a means and 
not an end. 

For the scientist as such, knowledge and insight into Papuan culture is 
an end in itself. He will consider as an agreeable by-product the fact that 
others may possibly derive profit from his knowledge and insight in building 
a united New Guinea. While he will derive satisfaction from the fact that 
those responsible for solving the problems bound up with the acculturation 
process are fully aware of the need to understand indigenous culture and 
society, he himself may remain all the more immersed in questions that, for 
practical purposes, are of no importance whatsoever. While the learning of 
a language still spoken by only a few hundred people, or the concentration on 
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stylistic problems of a plastic art that is doomed to extinction, are sources 
of pleasure for the specialist, the Philadelphia Congress correctly tried to 
steer him away from work of that type in order that he could determine the 
cultural elements fated to die out because they have not the slightest chance 
in the modern world. 

Meanwhile, we should like to stress particularly the fact that science owes 
a great deal to the investigations carried out under the auspices of colonial 
governments and to research conducted by officials and missionaries, who, 
through the nature of their work, have become familiar with indigenous 
cultures. They have been of significance as ethnologists particularly when 
they had received some linguistic and social-anthropological education while 
being trained for their tasks, and when, as a result of their lengthy stay and 
their knowledge of the culture concerned, they knew how to gain the 
confidence of the indigenous population. 

New Guinea has thus been able to derive profit from the work of a number 
of educated officials and missionaries. In addition there is the professional 
anthropologist who, whether as government anthropologist or language 
investigator, or as independent research worker, made a study of the cultures 
of one or more Papuan tribes. For this reason, the opinion was expressed at 
the Congress that, in the study of indigenous groups whose culture and 
language are threatened with extinction, three ways were important for the 
collection and classification of data. Preliminary to naming these, however, 
it will be desirable to examine more thoroughly the factors of cultural change 
which are at work with ever-increasing speed and intensity. 

In the first place, we know that contact with the West has frequently 
influenced the health of native populations unfavourably. Numerical decline 
is accompanied by cultural decline, which is sometimes accelerated through 
government regulations aimed at improving the population’s standard of 
health by the abolition of certain customs and usages, e.g., marriage customs, 
puberty ceremonies, burial rites, etc. 

An example of a development of this type is furnished by a series of 
happenings that took place among the Marindanim in the southern part of 
Netherlands New Guinea in the twenties. A venereal disease (venereal 
granuloma), introduced through contact with the outside world, spread 
rapidly as a result of the pronounced sexual colour of Marindanim culture 
and ravaged the population extensively. According to some sources, two- 
thirds of the people died within five years, while hardly any healthy and 
vigorous births took place. Spanish Influenza threatened to wipe out the 
remainder. The government of the former Netherlands East Indies, of which 
New Guinea then formed part, was able to save the population through 
taking energetic measures. But this was done at a cost to Marindanim culture. 
The semi-sedentary population was driven into more permanent habitation 
in model villages, in which the government provided family-type houses. The 
mystery celebrations, in connexion with which sexual orgies took place, were 
forbidden, as also were all other undesirable hetero- and homosexual usages, 
while the male community houses used for the latter were razed to the ground. 
The government also took steps against head-hunting. 

The decline in population may also be a consequence of so-called 
‘masculinization’, a phenomenon especially noticeable in Melanesia, i.e., 
a disturbance in the balance of the birth rates of boys and girls. The spiritual 
depression affecting tribes such as the Marindanim, who have not been able 
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DISAPPEARING CULTURES 


to cope with the impact of the West, is given as a cause of the greater number 
of male births. Others, however, consider that this masculinization process 
can also be observed among tribes that have until now hardly come into 
contact with the forces of Western civilization. The problem, which is receiving 
the closest attention of the South Pacific Commission, demands a fuller 
knowledge of Papuan cultures. 

An altogether different type of threat to these cultures comes from the 
drift of young Papuans to the existing centres of European civilization in 
New Guinea itself and on the neighbouring islands. Thousands of Papuans find 
work of one kind or another in these centres and therefore live for several 
months outside their habitual environment. It follows that they become 
estranged from and bring unrest into their own communities on their return. 
While among these are to be found enthusiasts for the new forms of Papuan 
society, their number also includes some who, unable to adopt themselves 
to the new situation, drift into the ranks of society misfits and, in addition, 
have a harmful influence on others who, although they have not left their 
own communities, are none the less influenced by new ideas. The new presents 
a serious problem in that it often attracts the least level-headed elements. 

Official statistics show that, even before the second world war, more than 
a quarter of the population of Australian New Guinea were engaged as 
contractual labourers (frequently outside New Guinea). There is no reason 
to assume that the number is any smaller today, and it is clear that absenteeism 
of this type must react unfavourably. As a result, even the very small Papuan 
communities are faced with the threat of extinctioa; marriages are postponed, 
married women who stay behind alone are obliged to perform far more difficult 
tasks, while the long absence of their menfolk is another unfavourable influence 
on the birth rate. 

While the governments of the three New Guinea territories have introduced 
legislation designed to ensure that this type of migration should do the least 
possible harm, it is nevertheless obvious that this form of contact is threaten- 
ing Papuan cultures with disintegration. The modern money economy, 
which made its appearance at the same time, has the same effect even in 
communities which already make use of a kind of money (kauri shells and 
beads) as a measurement of value and a medium of exchange. 

But European money has value in that it offers the means of obtaining a 
part of European treasures and technical marvels or of participating—or 
almost participating—in European life. The ‘poverty’ of their own culture, 
although it is familiar with iron-working, pottery-making and weaving, makes 
everything coming from the West more desirable. With the aid of a steel 
axe, work that used to take days can be done in a few hours. Thus strange 
money can also be an influence for change in the indigenous culture pattern. 

Those coming more closely into contact with the West desire to introduce 
Western money—with all the consequences implied—into their own cultures 
as a means of exchange. It follows that they want to pay the dowry, 
traditionally consisting of standard gifts such as woven cloths (‘kain timur’ 
on the Vogelkop of New Guinea) or old Chinese earthenware, in currency. 
Such disparagement of the old exchange media is already a sign of—or must 
we say, a way to—‘progress’. It often means that an individual, through the 
possession of Western coinage, can become independent of his community 
and its authority. Moreover, the existence of all kinds of indigenous crafts, 
such as canoe-building, is threatened because the finished product can be 
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bought—and is a better product! This not only means the loss of specific 
forms of technical knowledge but at the same time results in the disappearance 
of certain ceremonies and, in general, the disintegration of the magical, 
religious and social aspects connected with the craft concerned. 

Christianization to a large degree means Europeanization and, in any event, 
the decline of Papuan cultures. The mission attacks the very core of those 
cultures and therefore when successful results in radical changes. On the 
other hand, the mission’s greatest opportunity stems from the Papuan’s 
swiftly changing world through the influence of Western administration and 
economy, as these submit him to one shock after another and are for him an 
‘Umvertung aller Werte’ (the complete overturning of all his values). The old 
religion and magic cannot be taken seriously any longer. The mysteries that 
formerly stood at the very centre of life have lost their meaning and a vacuum 
remains, crying to be filled. For the scientist, however, this means the disap- 
pearance of vitally interesting aspects of Papuan culture, for the knowledge 
of mythology is being lost, the sacred male houses are no longer being con- 
structed and the interesting masks and the exceedingly rich and monumental 
wood carvings, etc., are losing their functions. The earlier life ideal, in which 
head-hunting and cannibalism played their part, cannot be squared with the 
ideals of Christianity. 

Although the Western world is becoming the ideal for many young Papuans, 
disappointment follows when it is attempted to put it into practice. For, not 
only do all kinds of obstacles appear to block the way to the ideal, but the 
way is much longer than they had imagined. The result has been the rise of 
‘cargo cults’ and Messianic movements in various New Guinea districts. 
These are often coloured by enmity towards both the older traditional culture 
and the bearers of the new—the Europeans, In the territory of Papua we had 
Valhalla madness. The ancestors were called to return in big ships fully laden 
with steel axes, knives, cotton materials, etc., which were supposed to have 
been unjustly withheld from the Papuans by the whites. Guards were even 
posted so that the population could be prepared for their coming at any 
moment. A condition of their return was willingness to renounce the old 
customs. Old dances and ceremonies were forbidden by the prophets of these 
explosive expressions of dissatisfaction, sacred houses and everything connected 
with the mystery festivals were destroyed, while the followers themselves 
prepared for the coming of salvation by the wholesale slaughter of their cattle 
and the destruction of all their property. Although the more Messianic 
movements, such as the ‘manseren’ movement in Geelvink Bay, were similar 
to the cargo cults, and although their origin is also to be found in the dis- 
satisfaction resulting from the crisis with which their culture was faced, they 
differ from the former in that they return to the older culture for their 
eschatological basis. 

Movements of this type, well described as ‘short-circuit reactions’, although 
symptomatic of the existing situation, are of small significance for the culture 
pattern of the future. They do demonstrate the existence of a strong desire 
among the Papuans to acquire something new on the destruction of the old. 
The threat to Papuan cultures is thus all the greater because of the Papuans'’ 
own interest in things European and in their own rejection of the old ideas. 

What is the best method of conducting research into the Papuan cultures 
that are still flourishing? Such research requires the co-operation of the 
Australian and the Netherlands administrations in New Guinea and also of 
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the universities, museums, scientific societies or institutions interested in the 
anthropological sciences in the widest sense of the term. 

In actual fact, a great deal of anthropological field work is already being 
carried out by a great number of people in New Guinea. It can be classified 
as follows: (a) research under direct government control and responsibility, 
conducted by government ethnologists and officials with anthropological 
training; (b) research carried out by missionaries, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, among whom are to be found those who have taken specialized 
university courses in anthropology; (c) research carried out by independent 
professional anthropologists. 

With regard to the financing of such research, it is obvious that the type 
of research described under (a) is paid for by either the Australian or the 
Netherlands Governments. Fixed budgetary provision, making systematic 
and continuous anthropological research possible, is of the highest importance. 
Mission research is financed by various Protestant missionary societies and 
Roman Catholic Orders. The greatest degree of variety is in the methods of 
financing private research. While some anthropologists pay for their researches 
entirely out of their own pockets, most of them are helped by grants allocated 
to them by institutions such as universities, museums and scientific societies 
in their countries of origin, or by international organizations with similar 
aims, 

When the Congress appealed to Unesco and the International Labour 
Organisation with regard to the danger of extinction of cultures such as those 
of Papua, it hoped that those two bodies would in the first place urge the two 
governments concerned to increase their own budgetary provisions for research, 
and secondly, that those governments would show their willingness to examine 
ways and means of making possible the extension of research financed from 
other sources. 

The latter is of particular importance. More money will be required for 
research than the governments would have at their disposal even if they were 
greatly to increase the amounts allocated. Moreover, it is not only Dutchmen 
and Britons, and Dutch and British scientific societies, that will be interested 
in conducting such research, but also scientists and scientific bodies in other 
countries, 

It is self-evident that the New Guinea administrative authorities will want 
some say with regard to research arrangements falling under their jurisdiction, 
even where such research is financed from other sources. It may be desirable 
that certain research projects are given priority, or are postponed, for various 
administrative reasons. Furthermore, it is the duty of every field worker and 
every sponsoring society to try and maintain good relations with the adminis- 
trative authorities as, in a country such as New Guinea, they are fully 
dependent on those authorities for travel and residential permits. 

In my opinion, the best solution would appear to be the establishment, 
both in the Netherlands and in Australia, of a scientific body that would act 
as liaison between the New Guinea administrations and the scientific institu- 
tions concerned, e.g., universities, museums and societies. Such a body, 
wih which the administration and the universities, etc., in Australia and the 
Netherlands would co-operate, would keep the New Guinea administrations 
informed with regard to requests for field-work permits and projected research 
plans. On the other hand, it would keep the scientific bodies interested in 
carrying out scientific and anthropological research in New Guinea informed 
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on existing facilities and government research plans, apart from giving infor. 

mation that may be required by future field workers, working either inde. 

pendently or in groups. 

In addition, these two scientific bodies should be familiar with the amounts 
which governments and international organizations annually set aside for the 
grant of subventions for anthropological research in New Guinea. Research 
workers of all countries should be able to apply to either of the above bodies 
for the partial or entire amount needed for the research project they wish 
to carry out, whether on behalf of a scientific institution, independently or in 
groups. 

Annual meetings of the two national bodies, at which grants would be ap- 
proved, should be held in Australia and the Netherlands. At these meetings, 
the international bodies—and, we hope, Unesco among them—that would be 
prepared to give financial backing to anthropological research projects in 
New Guinea, would be represented. 

Before the meeting, participants should be brought up-to-date on: 
Researches either being carried out by the government concerned or to be 

undertaken by it in the near future. 

Researches being carried out by professional ethnologists attached to missions. 

Researches being carried out either by individuals or groups of individuals, 
in consultation with the relevant Australian and Dutch administrative and 
scientific bodies, and financed out of national funds of widely differing 
kinds. 

Researches that in the opinion of experts require the most urgent study, but 
which nevertheless cannot be classified under any of the above. 

Available scientists and already prepared New Guinea research projects 
which latter have been examined on their merits by the experts referred to 
in the previous paragraph and possibly been established with their co- 
operation. 

The meeting would then decide which projects and persons should be sub- 
sidized out of the funds set aside for that purpose by the international organi- 
zations, the amount of the grants and the duration for which they would 
be allocated. Persons so subsidized would be required to make their findings 
available to the relevant scientific quarters through publication. In addition, 
the grants to be allotted for such publications would have to be determined. 
Finally, the meeting would have to examine the question of grants (possibly 
supplementary) that will have to be made available for the collection of 
ethnographica, and what stipulations would have to be bound up with them to 
prevent its coming on to the open market. It is obvious that such ethnographica 
are of the highest importance for the knowledge of these fast disappearing 
cultures. While the spiritual, social and economic aspects of these cultures are 
only to be reconstructed from the records kept by scientists, the museum 
examples of indigenous arts and crafts and the material captured on anthro- 
pological films and recordings are direct witnesses of the bygone past. 
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CHANGING AND DISAPPEARING CULTURES 
IN THE AUSTRALIAN REGION 


A. P. ELKIN 


SUBSTITUTION OF CULTURES 


A culture disappears when its bearers, through depopulation, have become 
scattered remnants and have virtually ceased to exist as a people. Such has 
been the fate of the tribes and their cultures in about half of Australia. But a 
culture can also be said to disappear when the modifications in it, caused by 
external influences, have been so radical that the resulting cultural pattern, 
or complex of institutions and value-systems, is predominantly different from 
the pre-contact, indigenous pattern. In such a case, the process of change has 
been in the long run one of substitution rather than of evolution. The bearers 
and operators of the culture, however, have maintained a continuous existence, 
subject only to the succession of generations. Such substitution or replace- 
ment of culture, which is probably seldom complete, varies in degree in 
different situations. 

In New Zealand, for example, we can speak of the replacement of Maori 
culture by Pakeha (white) culture, in spite of the retention of some elements 
of the indigenous social structure, and the recapture of, or re-emphasis on, 
some culture traits. In the course of sixty years of contact in the nineteenth 
century, the Maoris were reduced to the status of a minority group in a 
country which afforded no geographical retreat from a rapidly increasing, 
intrusive group. The physical, social, economic and political conditions and 
context of life had changed radically in a life-time. Survival seemed to demand 
such quick readjustment and the weaving of so many new-type strands in the 
pattern of living, that continuity was threatened and the future uncertain. 
Faced also by continuing depopulation, young Maori leaders were inclined 
to advocate absorption into Western culture as soon as possible. Experienced 
elders, however, deprecated this approach. They argued that retention of 
‘Maoritanga’, the continuing individuality of the Maori people and a pride 
in Maori history and tradition, was essential to readjustment. Serious attempts 
were therefore made to retain and to recapture some old and decaying culture 
traits, such as certain features of the social structure, the language, and the 
social and ceremonial use of the Marae (Meeting house and plaza or ‘square’ 
in front), and to reweave them into the modern pattern. The latter, though 
‘new’, is infused with a sense of ‘belonging’, of Moritanga. Such is the present 
trend. 


RETENTION WITH MODIFICATION 


The situation is quite different where the native population, though influenced 
by an external culture, has been subjected very little to the bearers of that 
culture. Thus, Tonga has continued to be an independent kingdom, but 
though it is now Christian and literate, possessing churches, schools and 
stores, its political and social structure is still truly Tongan and little changed 
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from a century ago. The changes which there have been are greatest in the 
upper and ruling class, some of whom have been educated in Australia. 
But there have never been more than a few foreigners in Tonga, and those 
mainly missionaries and teachers. Thus, the atmosphere of the culture has 
been modified by Western influences, but not the traditional institutions and 
values. 


THE SITUATION 


New Guinea and Melanesia! present a very different picture from both New 
Zealand and Tonga. As trader, miner, planter, missionary and administrative 
official, the white man has been settling and intruding there for nearly one 
hundred years. But the amount of country suitable and available for use by 
the European is limited. Much of the region will not produce cash crops in 
economic sufficiency according to his standards. Moreover, the native popula- 
tions, which in the first phases of contact frequently declined in numbers, 
have in most cases begun to hold their own or to increase. The post-war 
attack on disease through research, through extensive medical ministrations 
and patrols, and through education will almost certainly ensure a continued 
increase of population. This means that less and less land will be available 
to Europeans, for the natives depend on their gardens with the exception of a 
small number who are employed in towns and buy their food. Therefore, 
the few thousand Europeans in New Guinea and Melanesia, drawing their 
living from the soil, are not likely to increase much. Better use of the soil by 
fertilization and by rotation of crops will allow of an increase of population, 
but that increase will be almost entirely native. 

Mines have their day and cease to be, and the few timber stands will not 
carry many white persons. Government officials in Papua and Australian 
New Guinea, missionaries and the families of both groups number several 
thousands (about half the European population), but altogether the non- 
native population of all Melanesia and New Guinea, which includes European, 
Chinese and a few others, will always remain a small minority—from one to 
two per cent. The function of the European group will probably diminish, 
certainly in the Australian Trust Territory of New Guinea and in Papua. 
The native population in the total New Guinea and Melanesian region is 
over two and a half millions. 

The European population (about fifteen thousand) in Papua and Australian 
New Guinea is twice as great as before the second world war, and this is true 
also of Netherlands New Guinea, though not of the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate and the New Hebrides Condominium. The increase is almost 
wholly in administrative and missionary personnel. But in comparison with 


1. In this article New Guinea and Melanesia denote the Island of New Guinea and the Melanesian chain of islands 
stretching from the Admiralty Group around and down to New Caledonia. The region is divided into political 
areas, which when necessary are referred to by name. Thus, Netherlands New Guinea is the western half of the 
Island of New Guinea; the Australian Territory of Papua is the south-eastern quarter along with some island 
groups (Louisiade and D’Entrecasteaux); and the Australian Trust Territory of New Guinea is the north- 
eastern ‘quarter’ of the same island, together with the north-western part of the Melanesian Chain from the 
Admiralties to the Northern Solomons. South of this is the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, comprising 
the rest of the Solomon Group and the Santa Cruz Islands; then the British and French Condominium, the 
New Hebrides; and finally the French Territory of New Caledonia. This article is concerneci mainly with the two 
Australian Territories, and only in general terms with the rest of the region, except where any part is specif- 
cally mentioned. 
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the population as a whole, this is still, as already mentioned, a very small 
minority, especially when we bear in mind that it is only since the war that 
the Central Highlands population—of over half a million in the Australian 
Territories alone—has been brought effectively within administrative control 
and missionary influence. 


EFFECT OF EUROPEAN CONTACT ON INDIGENOUS CULTURES 


The effect on indigenous cultures, however, is not necessarily small or 
insignificant because the bearers of Western culture have been, and are, few. 
Miners caused the least cultural and social disturbance; after the closing of a 
‘field’, native life has gone on much as before, though there are now a number 
of independent native gold-miners., Planters have had much more effect in so 
far as they obtained labour from distant districts; able-bodied young men were 
thus away from their own villages and from their family, marital and economic 
obligations for periods of two, three and even five years. Their material 
rewards were slight, but their horizon was enlarged and they learnt a new 
type of work. On returning home, however, at the end of their periods of 
employment, they frequently failed to fit readily into the village structure. 
In their eyes this was maintained by the stay-at-home, ‘old-fashioned’ elders. 
Further, over-recruitment of the able-bodied young men in any one area 
was an ever-present danger which could cause social malaise and depopulation. 
With the development of policy and the increase of staff since the war, these 
and other unsatisfactory features of the labour system have been largely 
eliminated in the Australian territories. In particular, the indenture system 
with its penal sanction has been replaced by authorized civil contract. In 
addition, an increasing proportion of labour is a matter of purely private 
arrangements between employees and employers. 

Over sixty thousand are working for wages in Papua and Australian New 
Guinea, although in most cases, actual cash is only part of their remuneration, 
which includes accommodation, food, medical care and clothes. Further, 
in the vast majority of cases, working for wages is only an episode in life. 


AN ‘URBANIZING’ AND ‘WESTERNIZING’ PHASE 


In townships, however, particularly in the large centres such as Port Moresby, 
Lae and Rabaul, an increasing number, working for the administration and 
private employers, depend for their livelihood on their wages. Economically 
they are wholly part of the introduced system. For this small minority, the 
cultural pattern has been much modified. In addition to the change in its 
economic basis, there have also been radical religious and recreational changes. 
Elements of the social structure remain, however, and some sense of indigenous 
values. 

The phase of ‘urbanizing’ native culture, through which such township 
natives are passing, is similar to that in which many Maori groups find 
themselves. Some research hasbeen carried out into this phase in Port Moresby, 
but similar work should be done in other townships which depend almost 
wholly on native labour. 

This phase of transition can become a very difficult experience, especially 
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where there is a comparatively large European population. Unconsciously 
or deliberately, natives may try to become too European and to jettison too 
much of their indigenous social structure and way of life, only to find themselves 
up against an insuperable ‘white’ barrier, and at the same time no longer 
representative of the great mass of their own people. 


THE EFFECT OF WESTERN EDUCATION 


This problem is akin to the wider problem of education. Hundreds from all 
parts of the Australian Territories are now being trained as teachers, medical 
orderlies (some as assistant medical officers), clerks, co-operative society 
secretaries, and police constables, and in skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 
Some, perhaps most, will work in their own districts, but many will spend 
their working years elsewhere. The questions therefore arise: Will such men 
be educated away from their own communities and be superior misfits? Or 
will they form an élite, a leadership group, linked together by their common 
education, common use of English, and a household economy based on wages 
or salaries, to regard themselves as representative of their people, and to be 
regarded as such by the administration and missions? In other words, will 
they supplant the headmen and the men of ‘big name’, and so change the 
political structure of the native communities? For some time, and while the 
Australian administration retains a permeating authority in all districts, 
no serious disharmony is likely; but with an increased degree of self-govern- 
ment, which is the avowed policy, a dichotomy between the educated, profes- 
sional and Europeanized élite minority on the one hand, and of an illiterate 
or near-illiterate majority on the other hand could be serious. Head-hunting, 
raiding and cannibalism can be manifested in other than literal ways. An 
illiterate peasantry has its temptations. 

There is also another danger: The élite itself may become dissatisfied with 
the degree of authority it receives in the process of development towards 
political maturity. If so, it could become the prey of subversive, false and 
specious doctrines. Peoples liable to cargo-cults in the difficulties, ignorances 
and disillusionments of cultural transition, as Melanesians and Papuans are, 
could become the victims of more dangerous doctrinaire movements, inspired 
from outside the region. 

An appreciation of such possible future threats to the culture and to the 
stability of the social structure calls for intensive research now into the effects 
and reverberations of that education for professions and skills, which is being 
pursued vigorously in the Territories by both the administrations and missions. 
The Australian Government is aware of the dangers as far as its responsibilities 
are concerned, and has called for a rapid and very large increase in the number 
of trained native teachers in the education department, so that primary 
education at the village level can become effective. This also involves a call 
to the missions, in whose hands the bulk of primary education still lies, to raise 
their standards and to ensure the teaching of English everywhere. Thus, a 
literate peasantry is sought, with an Open Sesame to the Western world of 
thought. 
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DISAPPEARING CULTURES 
ACTIVE AGENTS OF CHANGE 


Thus we come to the active factors in changing New Guinea and Melanesian 
culture. These were, and are, neither miners nor planters, but the administra- 
tions and the missions, and though the agents of these are relatively few in 
number compared with the total population, they are actively, and not 
incidentally, engaged in changing the culture and social structure! 

The quick elimination of raiding, head-hunting and war, an administration’s 
first duty, has been considered a doubtful blessing. In some cases, the social 
structure became askew: leadership lost much of its significance ; some technical 
skills were no longer necessary; related ceremonial activities were dropped; 
and the most important field for satisfying personal ambition, winning 
prestige and, in some communities, for qualifying for marriage, ceased to 
exist. When to this prohibition the missionary campaign against indigenous 
rituals and polygyny was added, as in many regions, we can appreciate the 
benumbed bewilderment felt by the peoples concerned. Depopulation 
frequently ensued and was attributed to a ‘loss of interest in life’, consequent 
on the social, cultural and psychological disturbance arising from civilizing 
interference. New games, work on plantations, trade-stores and religious 
exercises did not fill the cultural gaps nor strengthen the weakened social 
structure. Readjustment had to be worked out by the different communities 
themselves; but it is doubtful if this is ever made until at least the third 
generation from initial contact. 


THE NEW ADAPTATION—A BLEND OF CULTURES 


And so today, in all the coastal and hinterland regions of New Guinea and 
Melanesia, we see not the culture of pre-European contact days, but a ‘revised’ 
culture. War and raiding are no more; prestige and eligibility are not shown 
by homicidal emblems; the sorcerer’s power is on the wane; the outward 
observances of Christian forms abound according to denominational 
adherence; village constables and other recognized native officials are dotted 
everywhere, made conspicuous by their caps or metal badges; Government 
officers’ quarters and resthouses, missionary establishments, hospitals, schools 
and trade-stores are strategically placed throughout the region, linked by the 
use of ports, roads and airstrips; steel axes and knives, kerosene lamps and 
matches, calico and other imported goods replace indigenous articles of stone 
and grass; and, finally, cash is earned for labour and obtained for products. 
Such are the most noticeable non-native features of the culture—features which 
the younger adults and their children take for granted. 

But the old is not all gone. The ‘tribal’ and village lands are still the same 
although white farmers and planters are now wedged in. The social structure 
has stood the strain, even if some of its divisions and supports are now very 
weak or have been replaced. Kinship and clan still function; the gardens 
are essential; magic is not forgotten; and the tribal language remains ‘the 
shrine of the people’s soul’. 


1. In 1955 there were 1,918 in all departments of the administration, and 1,366 listed as missionaries, a total of 
several thousands of Europeans in a population of nearly one and three-quarter millions. These figures are for 
Papua and Australian New Guinea only. 
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A blend of new elements with the expurgated old culture has been made. 
As a general principle, the new traits, the modifications, be they social, political, 
economic or spiritual, must become ‘nativized’. Years ago a district officer 
gave a simple but enlightening illustration of this principle. He thought it 
advisable for nutritional and health reasons to introduce some European 
vegetables into the diet of a certain community. He provided the seeds. The 
natives grew the vegetables successfully. They then brought the crop to him. 
They would not eat it because it was not possessed by the ‘spirit’ of their land. 
It had grown from foreign seed and therefore was ‘dangerous’. To save his 
own face, and in patient hope that the psychological obstacle would be 
overcome, he bought the whole crop and disposed of it as best he could. The 
same process was repeated the following year, but in the third year the seed 
was regarded as ‘naturalized’, and so the vegetables could be, and were, eaten. 
This has not happened everywhere, nor is the motive for not eating new foods 
always this ‘magical’ one; but the cultural principle of delay and blend is 
valid. 


COMMUNICATION 
Roads 


Possibly the greatest change in society and culture in the whole region has 
been in the sphere of communications. The islands of New Guinea and 
Melanesia, with their great mountains and ravines, torrential rains and heavy 
mists, fast-flowing and flooding rivers, and hundreds of islands, divided the 
inhabitants into almost countless human groups, each with its own language 
and manner of life, and each suspicious of the others. Sorcery, warfare and 
raiding abounded. Administrations and missions, however, make both 
neighbourhood and communication between the groups safe. This is done 
not simply by prohibiting raiding and killing, but also by patrolling and 
constantly using established tracks or ‘roads’ in the course of official and 
religious work. And just as government men and missionaries with their native 
assistants move along them in security, so too in time local inhabitants move 
along them from one place to another. 

A striking example of this is in the Central Highlands of Australian New 
Guinea. This region with its population of over six hundred thousand gardeners 
was only discovered in the early 1930s. Most of it is now ‘under control’, 
Except for initial entry and exploratory patrols, these valleys and mountainous 
districts have been serviced by aeroplanes and motor transport. From each 
airstrip roads to take small four-wheel-drive motor vehicles have been built 
as soon as possible, up and down the many divides, rising 3,500 feet above 
the average 5,000-foot level of the valieys, and across innumerable rapid 
and twisting streams. These roads run out to the patrol posts and beyond, 
eliminating the use of carriers and saving time. The natives willingly make 
the roads and maintain them with a minimum of supervision. They realize 
the relief from the drudgery of carrying. They see, too, the value of the roads 
in case of illness. 

But above all, they regard them as roads of peace. A man can walk the 
government roads anywhere without fearing an ambush with its crashing axe 
or piercing arrow. Disputes about land use or pigs —or women— can now be 
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settled in court, for all roads lead to the Government Post with its court, 
hospital and, soon, school. Precious time need not be spent any longer in war: 
all of it can be devoted to gardening which is essential, to house-building 
which must be well and truly done, and to business exchanges which are 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

Thus, in the Highlands the prohibition of warlike activity does not cause 
the type of lacunae which it was said to do in the Papuan coastlands. These 
mountaineers value the extra time to cope with the practical difficulties of 
life in a hard environment, and recognize at once the advantages of safe 
communications with other clans and peoples, and the opportunities to extend 
their intricate exchange systems. 


Language and Literacy 


Communication, however, is not only made possible by safe roads and 
transport. It is also facilitated by language. Just as in a small way individuals 
from different language groups, working together on a plantation or in a 
township, soon talk to each other in pidgin or in Police Motu (in Papua), so 
education in English, and in pidgin as a preliminary step in parts of Australian 
New Guinea, makes communication a reality.! The possession of a lingua franca 
overcomes ignorance regarding other groups and enables natives from dif- 
ferent parts to compare their different customs and to discuss their experiences 
of the white man. In addition, education and literacy, of which the teaching 
of English is a part, provide a content of new knowledge and also a better 
understanding of their own life and problems. And as the content of knowledge 
is to a great extent common throughout the Territories, the natives are finding 
more and more that they possess much in common in spite of differences of 
local languages and customs. They realize, too, that they are all facing the 
same changing world—a change of which the white man is the symbol and 
the cause, and through which he is the help and guide. 


THE PROCESS OF CHANGE—THE CHALLENGE 


The challenge to anthropology today in the coastal and hinterland regions 
of Papua and Australian New Guinea, in much also of Netherlands New 
Guinea and in most of Melanesia, is to record unchanged cultures before it is 
too late. With regard to many cultural elements, it is already too late, except 
by a process of salvaging, digging into the memories of the older generation, 
and reconstructing. The attempt must be made, however, where earlier 
workers have not made it under more favourable conditions, so as to get a 
base line from which to measure change. 

The essential challenge is to study the process of change, and of acceptance 
and rejection of introduced elements. Above all, it is necessary to study the 
natives’ reaction not so much to the negative and prohibitory aspects of 
administrative and missionary control and influence, as to the over-all positive 
aim. This aim is preparation for the wider world of which the native peoples 
are gradually learning that they are a part: Cash-cropping, employment in 


1, The use of Malay in Netherlands New Guinea as the lingua franca serves the same purpose. Dutch is taught in 
the urban primary schools and is the medium of instruction in higher classes. 
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industry and in the government services; co-operative societies of which there 
are over two hundred in the two Australian Territories, with a turnover of 
more than a million pounds; community agricultural enterprises; educated 
sons moving over many parts of the Territories in the course of their work; 
local councils establishing schools; representatives on the New Guinea and 
Papua Legislative Council and at the South Pacific Congress; special news- 
sheets and papers in English and in pidgin. These and like activities, which 
have been developing at an almost unbelievable pace during the past decade, 
set a challenge to the natives and therefore to the administration, and to the 
anthropologist. Important questions arise: What is going on the minds of 
men only two or three generations removed from ‘savagery’? What is hap- 
pening to the structure of the society and to the pattern of the culture? Is the 
process of change too fast? Will there be a phase of distress and disillusionment 
in the not far-distant future, or can the administration, through deep under- 
standing, and suitable action, prevent this? 

Such is the anthropologist’s task. A few field-workers have already tackled 
it, but there is room for more, in particular for anthropologists who will not 
be satisfied with ‘hit and run raids’, but will devote two or three seasons to 
one fair-sized community. Such workers must become thoroughly at home 
in the language and its idiom, be accepted as part of the situation, master the 
social structure and value system, and so gradually acquire an insight into the 
people’s comprehension of, and attitudes to, the rapid changes which are 
engulfing them. The opportunities are many. 


NEW FIELDS 


The foregoing type of field-work, though very rewarding, may not seem to 
some as fascinating and venturesome as going among ‘new’ peoples who have 
only recently come into contact with the white man. The Central Highlands 
of New Guinea have, since 1946, provided opportunities for just such work, 
as the different peoples there have been brought under control. These 
opportunities have not been allowed to slip by. It was obviously essential 
to get in on the acual ‘ground floor’ where possible, and not to wait until we 
would have to reconstruct it. Thus we would be able to watch the process of 
change from its inception, a change which in the post-war world was likely 
to be rapid. The Highlands, with a healthy climate and with opportunities 
for agricultural development, with attractions for Europeans and at the same 
time a dense, native population of keen gardeners would move fast, especially 
under Trusteeship obligations. And it has done so. Missions, Europeans farms 
(where land was available), trade-stores, administration posts, hospitals, 
schools, agricultural research stations, roads and airstrips—they are all there 
in increasing numbers, cheek by jowl with a population most of whom had not 
seen a white person twenty years ago. 

Anthropologists have also moved in, almost in a wave, particularly since 
1950—five from the University of Sydney, five from the Australian National 
University, Canberra, and three mission anthropologists. One from abroad 
studied the contact position in two contrasting situations and two others paid 
brief visits of inquiry. Linguistic specialists have also been busy. 

The regions were selected by these workers usually in accord with over-all 
plans, and partly for individual, personal reasons. They are representative 
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of the whole Highland region, and reveal its cultures and social structures 
in their pre-contact state and in the earliest phases of contact. Although there 
is much in common between the various tribal groups, variations do exist, 
and understanding of the causes and functions of such variations should be 
sought. Therefore, further research should be carried out in other ‘new’ 
districts between those already studied, so that the place and direction of 
cultural variations can be determined and also to provide a fuller, spatial 
series of variations for theoretical analysis. In addition, such further research 
will serve as a check on what has already been done. 

Netherlands New Guinea presents even more opportunities for trained 
anthropologists in its interior Highland region. No time should be lost to get 
in on the ‘ground floor’, because the administration and missions are pushing in. 

To sum up: New Guinea and Melanesia are rich in opportunities for research 
in three general fields of social anthropology. First, the ‘urbanized’ native 
communities and groups whose indigenous culture has become somewhat 
tenuous and shallow; and related to this, the possibility and problem of a 
‘Westernized’ élite. Second, the great body of coastal and hinterland peoples 
in the third generation of contact, who are readapting themselves, with some 
stresses and strains—as seen, for example, in the cargo-cults—and working 
out a blend of cultures. And third, the ‘new’ peoples of the interior, especially 
of the New Guinea Highlands.! 

The languages of the region are not threatened with extinction in the near 
future, though some, spoken only by small groups, are doomed by the use of 
regional languages by some missions, by the spread of pidgin and of English, 
and by education in administration and many mission schools which ignore 
them. Some missions do use the vernacular provided it is spoken by a sufficient 
number to make the labour of mastery worth-while. Government policy in 
Papua and Australian New Guinea is that all shall be literate in English. 
In Netherlands New Guinea, Malay is the medium of education. 

Much study of some of the languages has been done by competent missionary 
linguists, and by a few anthropologists who also possessed linguistic ability. 
Dr. A. Capell, Reader in Oceanic Languages in the University of Sydney, 
has carried out linguistic surveys in the field and directed research over the 
whole region. Finally, the Wycliffe School of Linguistics has established a 
field headquarters in the Eastern Highlands of New Guinea. There are 
still numerous opportunities which should be seized; and of course, the tre- 
mendous variety of Papuan languages presents a still unsolved and fascinating 
problem. 


1. Attention is drawn to a survey of Social Anthropology in Melanesia, together with a Plan of Research, which 
was prepared in 1950 by the writer for the South Pacific Commission. After preliminary circulation in mimeo- 
graphed form, it was published in 1953 (Oxford University Press). See especially pp. 137-60. Research projects 
were grouped into five types: (1) New peoples: of those listed, intensive research has since been done amongst 
the Wabagas and the Tari (and also the Mendi) as well as other groups in the New Guinea and Papuan Highlands, 
the Kunimaipa, and the Big Nambas. (2) The delayed-return type: which can be considered along with type (4). 
(3) Critical regions: of these the Rai (Maclay) Coast has been well studied. (4) The culture-change regions: work has 
been done amongst the Marind-Anim, Orokaiva (more should be done here), Trobriands, Namau, Admiralty 
Islands, Lesu, Malekula, and Ambrym, northern Kainantu and Nondugl. (5) Broken down cultures and depop- 
ulation: research has been carried out around the eastern tip of Papua, on Fergusson Island and on the East 
Coast of New Ireland. Government anthropologists (two in Papua and Australian New Guinea, one each in 
Netherlands New Guinea and New Caledonia with the New Hebrides) are directed to deal with urgent, specific 
problems which arise in the course of contact. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 


Following on representations from the Second Pacific Ocean Science Congress, 
held in Australia in 1923, and from the Australian National Research 
Council, the Department of Anthropology was founded in the University of 
Sydney in 1925. The arguments put forward to gain Government and Univer- 
sity support included two that are of interest here. On the one hand, it was 
urged that anthropological research in Papua and the Mandated (later the 
Trust) Territory of New Guinea was not of academic interest only, but could 
provide the soundest basis for carrying out a policy designed to secure the 
preservation, progress and welfare of the native populations. The emphasis 
was positive. It was not a matter of seizing an opportunity which would quickly 
pass away. 

On the other hand, a quite different note was struck with reference to the 
Australian aborigines. These people, representing ‘one of the lowest types of 
culture available for study’, were ‘rapidly and inevitably diminishing in 
numbers’, and at the same time losing their primitive beliefs and customs under 
the influence of a higher culture. It was therefore necessary to organize the 
study of those tribes which were, ‘as yet comparatively uninfluenced by 
contact with civilization’. The view, held with good reason, was that the 
aboriginal culture would disappear quickly because the aborigines them- 
selves were disappearing and their way of life disintegrating; but as their 
culture was of scientific interest, it should be observed and recorded before 
it was too late. 

To make both the aboriginal and New Guinea research possible, the 
Australian National Research Council undertook to obtain funds, to be 
administered by a committee with the Sydney Professor of Anthropology as 
chairman. The Department of Anthropology, for its part, was to train research 
workers, though—especially in the early period—anthropologists, trained 
abroad, would be given grants or Fellowships, or would be helped in general 
ways according to their needs and plans. Thus there would be no delay. 

By 1927 field-workers were out not only in Papua, Australian New Guinea 
and the British Solomon Islands, but also in the north-western corner of 
Australia, the north coast of the Northern Territory and in Cape York 
Peninsula. Work inland followed, particularly in the arid regions of South, 
Central, and Western Australia. Survey work was followed by intensive 
research in selected places, one of the most recent being in the central west of 
the Northern Territory. During the past thirty years, about eighteen social 
anthropologists have carried out field-work amongst tribes whose cultures 
had been very little changed by contact up to the time of study. In very few 
of the thirty or more locations of their research could similar conditions be 
found today. Change has gone on apace, and in some cases depopulation 
also. 

These anthropologists, with few exceptions, spent two or more periods 
in the field, devoting years to field research. In addition to them, a few 
missionaries have made useful contributions, chiefly in linguistics, a sphere of 
research which has been well advanced by the over-all co-ordinating work 
of Dr. A. Capell. Planned linguistic surveys have been made over wide areas, 
and a dozen languages so far fully and intensively studied. There is still plenty 
of scope for intensive research into fully functioning languages, and also a 
need to gather the fragments of many almost unrecorded languages from 
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individuals and small groups, both full-blood and half-caste, even in long- 
settled districts. 

With regard to social anthropology, it is almost impossible to indicate a 
relatively ‘untouched’ tribe for research. The west-central region of Western 
Australia and the neighbouring south-western corner of the Northern Territory 
could be included in that category, though the culture is not likely to differ 
much from those studied in adjacent regions. Moreover, preliminary work is 
already being done there. The need now is for follow-up research amongst 
tribes and in areas studied during the past thirty years, concentrating on the 
process of change, or specializing on selected aspects. A start has been made. 

Research has also been carried out amongst many remnant aboriginal 
groups on pastoral stations and around ‘bush’ townships in an attempt to 
‘salvage’ their social structure and at least something of their culture. This 
helps to plot the aboriginal map and so provide a basis for broad general- 
izations. Mixed-blood aboriginal groups, too, have been studied in most states. 
Elements of the indigenous culture survive amongst some of them; in addition, 
the processes of adaptation, of acculturation, and of assimilation, as manifested 
amongst them in varying degrees, afford a subject of research which is of 
theoretical significance as well as of practical importance. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH PROBLEMS 
IN INDIA 


S. Fucus 


India, with a total population of nearly 360 millions,? has a tribal population 
of nearly 25 millions,’ besides about 50 million ‘backward’ people. By the 
Constitution Order of 1950, 212 tribes in 14 states were officially declared to 
be ‘Scheduled Tribes’. These tribes form a rich material for anthropological 
research. 

The Indian caste system, with its water-tight compartments; the conser- 
vating and soothing effect of the Hindu religion; the interest of the privi- 
leged classes which by a change had everything to lose and nothing to gain; 
the ignorance and passivity of the underprivileged and low classes; the conser- 
vatism of the former colonial powers, who in their own interest discouraged 
any form of revolutionary change—all these factors preserved intact a variety 


1. A fair idea of the research carried out in the New Guinea, Melanesian and Australian fields during the past 
three decades can be obtained from Oceania, a quarterly journal now in its twenty-seventh year. It has been 
devoted almost wholly to the publication of the results of field-research in this region, having been founded by 
the Australian National Research Council on the principle that research without publication is futile. (The 
University of Sydney took over the publication in 1955. Professor A. P. Elkin has been editor and manager since 
1933.) Field-work articles on this region have also appeared in other anthropological journals, and as least 
thirty books and monographs have been published. 

The exact number given in the Census of 1951 was: 356,829,485. 

The Census of 1951 gives the number as 19,111,498, but this number is certainly too low. There was a strong 
tendency among the Census enumerators to return the aboriginals as Hindus. 


ep 
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of races and cultures which ranged from the lowest level of the Stone Age to 
a high form of civilization. Like a living museum, it provided a wonderful and 
inexhaustible field of study for all anthropologists, sociologists, prehistorians, 
historians and folklorists. 

Since independence, however, India, owing to her large population and 
ancient civilization, claims a leading position among the new independent 
nations of Asia. She is very sensitive about the backward state of nearly 
a fifth of the whole nation. The Indian Government, therefore, is making 
tremendous efforts to bring this large portion of the people up to the level 
of the rest of the population. But not only reasons of political and social 
prestige prompt India to adopt this policy; the new Constitution of India 
too enjoins equal rights and equal opportunities for all Indian citizens of 
whatever creed, class or cultural level. Moreover, all political parties are 
keen on wooing the aboriginal and backward classes, which form a rich 
reservoir for the parties to swell their numbers and are a pliable mass which 
may easily be led whichever way they want. 

Consequently government officials and a host of unofficial social workers 
and reformers bring strong pressure to bear on the aboriginal and backward 
classes to give up their primitive way of living. A widely propagated and 
officially directed educational policy does the rest to ‘uplift’ them. 

The result is that the tribes and the backward classes of India are fast losing 
their independence and isolation and are being forcefully drawn into the 
strong current which is sweeping the whole country into the powerful stream 
of general material progress and national prosperity. Whether they like it 
or not, they have to give up their old traditional ways of life and to adopt the 
new national culture which is as yet still in the making. Their old picturesque 
customs and beliefs, their usages and modes of life must be abandoned and a 
new and modern way of living must be adopted. Thus the old cultures and 
ways of life in tribal and backward areas will soon be irretrievably lost. 
Anthropologists, sociologists and folklorists may deplore this development, 
but it cannot and should not be held up. 

If the present pace of cultural and material progress goes on for another 
twenty years, only a faint memory of the former tribal cultures will survive. 
Already giant steel plants (at Bhilai, Roorkhela, etc.) with model towns and 
labour settlements are built in the heart of the tribal areas and the aboriginals 
flock in thousands to work in the new factories; gigantic projects of new mines, 
oil wells and refineries are planned in the yet undisturbed primeval forests, 
while in the near future the most extensive irrigation works will inundate 
large tracts of the jungle and irrigate others for intensive cultivation. This 
will necessarily bring an influx of large numbers of new and eager settlers and 
labourers into the tribal areas.} 

Moreover, the political upheavals in the wake of independence created 
a vast refugee population for which new land and employment must be 
found. The only land where the population is less dense and where large forest 
tracts can still be opened for cultivation is the old homes of the tribes. The 
government has already decided to settle large numbers of the refugees in 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa amidst the tribes. 


1. This government policy is nothing new. Aboriginal tribes in central and southern India have for a century been 
increasingly deprived of their land, either by government appropriation or by exploitation. In the central area 
this led to repeated bloody revolts. 
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It is therefore imperative that anthropological research be undertaken 
in India on a large scale without delay, while the ancient tribal cultures are 
still alive and available for study and observation. Much is already lost, as 
the tribal cultures, especially in the south, are now disintegrating and dis- 
appearing. 

What is most needed is, in my opinion, a detailed and comprehensive 
study of all the various peoples and castes of India, but especially of the 
tribes and the backward classes. Such studies should aim at presenting an 
accurate and complete picture of the culture of each tribe or caste. In a more 
general manner, reports on all the castes and tribes of the various Indian 
states and provinces have already been compiled by British officials. But 
they could present to us only the general ethnological pattern of the Indian 
subcontinent, as the compilers of these reports, however well-intentioned 
they may have been, were mostly very amateur ethnographers. Their generally 
superficial and often incorrect descriptions of the races and cultures of India 
must now be supplemented by monographs on individual tribes and castes; 
these should be written by expert anthropologists. 

It appears that the compilation of bulky monographs in the style of Rivers 
and Seligman is no longer in vogue. Many American and British anthropo- 
logists nowadays prefer to study a particular phase of primitive culture and 
do not usually choose to describe a particular tribe in all its cultural aspects. 
Such an approach to the subject may be preferable in America, Africa and 
Oceania where much field-work has been done; but it would be premature in 
India, where only a few tribes and races have been studied scientifically 
and in great detail. 

A few such monographs have, in recent years, been written on Indian 
aboriginal and backward classes by V. Elwin, W. Koppers, W. V. Grigson, 
C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, O. R. Ehrenfels and S. Fuchs. Assam is fortunate, 
for a good number of its tribes have been studied and described in good 
monographs written by various British officials and Christian missionaries. 
Several monographs have also been composed by Indian anthropologists 
such as D. N. Majumdar, S. C. Dube, I. Singh and T. B. Naik. But unfortu- 
nately they do not go sufficiently deep into detail. I suppose that their very 
intimacy and familiarity with Indian beliefs and customs prevent them from 
describing accurately and in minute detail these cultures and beliefs—they 
take too much for granted. For them a single word is often sufficient to create 
in their mind a whole series of thought associations, but for the non-Indian 
the same word has only its particular word-value.! 

Three vast areas in India present themselves most urgently for anthropo- 
logical research: Central India (Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa), North- 
Eastern India (Bengal and Assam) and Southern India (Kerala, Mysore and 
Madras). 


1. T. B. Naik, in his monograph on the Bhils, says fori nstance on page 161: ‘When they are sure that heis dead, all 
weep loudly’. The author, I suppose, alludes to the well-known Hindu custom, which the Bhil have adopted, of 
the mourning women singing dirges. But how is a non-Indian to know that dirges are sung by the women 
and what kind of dirges are sung? A reader of Naik’s book, not familiar with Indian customs, will think that all 
the mourners, men and women, do nothing but weep aloud. 
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THE CENTRAL AREA 


The tribes of the central area can be divided into three linguistic groups, 
each group speaking either an Aryan dialect, a Dravidian, or a Munda 
language. 

Tribes now speaking an Aryan dialect are: the Bhil, Bhilala, Meo and 
Mina in the west; the Baiga, Ahir, Banjara, Panka, Ojha, Pardhan, Bhoi or 
Dhimar, Bharia-Bhumia, Agaria and Binjhwar in the centre; the Dhanwar, 
Bhaina, Bhuiya, Kisan-Nagasia, Kawar, Kamar, Bhunjya, Dhoba and Halba 
in the east and south of the central area. The Nahal have a language of their 
own. 

The Dravidian-speaking tribes live in the eastern and southern section of 
the central area. They are: the Maler, Oraon or Kurukh, Mannewar, Kaikari, 
Gond, Maria, Muria, Bhatra, Parja, Kolam, Koya and Khond (or Kondh). 

The tribes speaking a Munda language live mostly in the eastern section 
of the central area: the Korwa, Chero, Turi, Asur, Kol, Munda, Kharia, 
Birhor, Bhumij, Kharwar, Mahli, Ho and Santal. The Korku live nowadays 
far away from the main group in the centre and the Juang, Gadaba, Savara 
and Bondo in the south-eastern region of the central area. 

Of these tribes only the following have been studied more in detail: the 
Bhil,! Baiga,? Pardhan,? Agaria,* Bhuiya,>5 Kamar,* Oraon,? Gond,® Maria,® 
Muria,! Korwa," Asur,!2 Munda, Kharia,“ Birhor,™ Bhumij,6 Ho,’ 
Santal,!® Savara,!® and Bondo.?° 

Much valuable, though generally unreliable, information may be found 
in the series The Castes and Tribes of India, compiled mainly by British officials.”! 
The same is true of the various Census Reports, published every tenth year 
by the Indian Government. But most of the papers in these volumes have been 
written by amateur ethnographers and must be treated with caution. Journals 


. W. Koppers, Die Bhil in Zentralindien, Horn-Wien, 1948. T. B. Naik, The Bhils, Delhi, 1956. 

. V. Elwin, The Baiga, London, 1939. 

. S. Hivale, The Pardhans of the Upper Narbada Valley, Oxford University Press, 1946. 

. V. Elwin, The A garia, Oxford University Press, 1942. 

. S.C. Roy, The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa, Ranchi, 1935. 

. S.C. Dube, The Kamar, Lucknow, 1951. 

. P. Dehon, Religion and Customs of the Uraons, Calcutta, rg09. S. C. Roy, The Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, Ranchi, 
1915. S. C. Roy, Oraon Religion and Customs, Ranchi, 1928. 

. I, Singh, The Gondwana and the Gonds, Lucknow, 1944. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, The Raj-Gonds of Adilabad 
London, 1948. 

. W. V. Grigson, The Maria Gonds of Bastar State, 2nd ed., Oxford University Press, 1949. 

. V. Elwin, The Muria and their Ghotul, Oxford University Press 1947. 

. D. N. Majumdar, The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes, Lucknow, 1944. 

. W. Ruben, Ei. hmiede und Da in Indien, Leiden, 1939. 

. S.C. Roy, The Mundas and their Country, Calcutta, 1912. J. Hoffmann and A. van Emelen, Encyclopaedia 
Mundarica, 13 vols., Patna, 1930-41. 

. T. C. Das, The Wild Kharias of Dalbhum, Calcutta, 1931. S. C. Roy and R. C. Roy, The Kharias, 2 vols., Ranchi 
1937. 

. S.C. Roy, The Birhors. Ranchi, 1925. 

. T. C. Das, The Bhumiyas of Seraikella, Calcutta, 1931. 

. A. Chatterji and T. C. Das, The Hos of Seratkella, Calcutta, 1927. D. N. Majumdar, The A ffairs of a Tribe, 
Lucknow, 1950. 

. C. Mukherjea, The Santals, Calcutta, 1943. W. J. Culshaw, Tribal Heritage, London, 1949. D. N. Majumdar, 
The Santal, Delhi, 1956. 

. V. Elwin, The Religion of an Indian Tribe, London, 1954. 

. V. Elwin, Bondo Highlander, Oxford University Press, 1950. 

. Cf. E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872. H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
2 vols,, Calcutta, 1891. H. H. Risley, The People of India, Calcutta, 1908. R. V. Russell and Hiralal, The Tribes 
and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, London, 1916. W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896. 
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DISAPPEARING CULTURES 


such as Man in India (Ranchi), The Eastern Anthropologist (Lucknow), Anthro- 
pological Papers (University of Calcutta), Journal of the Nagpur University, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore), the Anthropos and others, 
contain more reliable information. 

A detailed study of any of the above enumerated tribes, particularly of 
those not yet studied scientifically, would be most welcome. All these tribes 
are being more or less completely assimilated by the national Indian culture. 
Certain of them, such as the Bhil, Bhilala, Gond, Banjara, Nahal, Khond, 
Maler, Gadaba, Juang and Korku are of special anthropological interest 
and as such a study of their cultures and traditions should, before all other 
studies of a more particular and less urgent character, be undertaken by ‘the 
experts. 

The Bhil are of great importance not only because of their numerical 
strength (2,233,000), but also because they are spread over such a large area 
of Western India. They are found mainly in Rajputana, Madhya Pradesh 
and in the northern Bombay State, but reach as far as Sind. The various 
regional Bhil groups differ much in physical appearance, in culture and 
language. This may be due to the influence of the various castes and peoples 
with which they came into contact. But it is also possible that the Bhil are 
not at all a uniform race or people. Several different tribes may have assumed 
the name of Bhil as a generic name. So far only two Bhil groups have been 
studied scientifically, those of Jhabua! and those of Gujerat.2 A comparison 
of the two groups reveals great cultural differences. Only a detailed knowledge 
of the rest of the Bhil groups can decide whether these differences are due to 
the environment or to their origin. 

Another yet unsolved question is how far the Bhil extend to the south and 
east of their habitat. Of the tribes in Northern Bombay State and in Gujerat 
—the Warli, Thakur, Katkari, the Chodhra, Dhodia and Dubla—only the 
Warli,? Katkari* and Chodhra® have to some extent been studied. For lack of 
proper information it is not clear whether these tribes are the northernmost 
extension of the South Indian tribal group, or the southernmost Bhil group. 
It is more probable that they belong to the southern area, because at least 
the Warli have the institution of the youth dormitory which is found in 
Southern India, but not among the Bhil. 

The racial origin of the Bhil is still an unsolved puzzle. Until we have a 
clear picture of their original culture and language, and until the Bhil have 
been studied and measured scientifically, this question cannot be solved. 

The problem of the original Bhil language also deserves special mention. 
Today all Bhil groups speak Aryan dialects. C. Thompson,® an expert on a 
Bhil dialect in Gujerat, states that about 84 per cent of the Bhili words collected 
by him were of Sanskrit origin (Gujerati and Marathi), 10 per cent of Persian 
origin and 6 per cent of unknown characters. These latter words might be 
remnants of their original language. A greater number of such words can 
probably be found in the language of the Jhabua Bhil and in the local dialects 


W. Koppers, op. cit. 
T. B. Naik, op. cit, 

J. Save, The Warlis, Bombay, 1945. 
A. N. Weling, The Katkaris, Bombay, 1934. 
B. H. Mehta, Religious Thought and Worship amongst the Chodhras of Gujerat ,Bombay ,1934. 
Thompson, Rudiments of the Bhil Language, 1875. 
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of the various Bhilala groups. The Bhilala are in many aspects more conser- 
vative than the Bhil, and may thus have preserved more words of their original 
language. 

This study of the Bhil dialects must be undertaken immediately, as with 
the introduction of school education in the Bhil areas their vocabulary will 
soon lose the words of their original language. 

The Bhilala, a strong and vigorous tribe in Western Central India, are 
supposedly of mixed Bhil and Rajput stock. This claim should be carefully 
examined; most probably the Rajput origin is only claimed in order to 
increase the social prestige of the tribe. A great portion of the Bhilala is 
already strongly Hinduized, while other groups are more conservative and 
may have preserved much of their original culture. 

What has been said about the Bhil applied equally strongly to the Gond. 
This important race of over three millions is likewise distributed over a large 
area and its regional groups show considerable differences in material culture, 
language, religion and social organization. As the Gond were in the past of 
some political importance and founded several petty kingdoms in Eastern 
Central India, lesser tribes may have been assimilated by the Gond. But this 
question cannot be solved unless more regional groups have been studied 
scientifically. So far only the Maria and Muria Gond of the former Bastar 
State and the Raj-Gond of Adilabad are known in appreciable detail. 

Some regional Gond groups speak Aryan dialects, while others speak a 
Dravidian language, the Gondi or Kui. This language has been studied in the 
Betul District! and in former Bastar State,? but nowhere else. Only a meagre 
vocabulary has been collected. More information on this language is much 
needed. 

Gondi is a Dravidian dialect which the Gond adopted when they lived more 
in the south. For it appears that the Gond have occupied their present habitat 
only for about a thousand years; in former times they must have lived in an 
area where Canarese was spoken, as their language is akin to Canarese. 
A. Ayappan has recently pointed out that the Gond have not only linguistic 
but also cultural connexions with Southern India.’ But this must be inves- 
tigated more thoroughly before it can be accepted as an established fact. 

Of the other aboriginal Dravidian dialects spoken in the central area only 
Kolami‘ has been studied by an expert. It would be particularly fruitful to 
analyse the language of the Oraon and that of the Maler (Malto). 

The Banjara or Lambadi, in former days nomadic cattle breeders, are 
spread over an immense area which extends from Rajputana over Madhya 
Pradesh to far into the Deccan. Today the Banjara speak the languages of 
the regions where they live. But in southern Madhya Pradesh I have it on 
the authority of a group of Banjara that in their dances they used to sing in a 
language which they could no longer understand themselves. It is necessary 
to investigate this claim before the language is quite forgotten. I may in passing 
mention that no satisfactory monograph exists on this important and populous 

tribe (300,000).® 


1. C. G, Chevenix-Trench, Grammar of Gondi, Madras, 1919. 

2. A. N. Mitchell, Grammar of Maria Gondi Language, Jagdalpur, 1942. W. W. Winfield, Grammar of the Kui 
Language, Calcutta. 

3. A. Ayappan, ‘The Tribes of South and South-West India’, in The Adivasis, Delhi, 1955. 

4. M. B. Emeneau, Kolami, a Dravidian Language, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955. 

5. The Monograph on the Banjara Clan, by N. F. Cumberledge, published 1869 and reprinted 1882 »is obsolete. 
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A study of the Nahal is again significant because they still possess their 
original language which may be pre-Dravidian and pre-Munda.! R. Shafer 
believes that the Nahali might be the original language of the Bhil.? This is 
very doubtful, for the Nahal appear to be an independent tribe. The fact 
that they are treated as inferior caste by the Bhil and Korku, with whom they 
live in close symbiosis, suggests that they were subjugated by those two tribes. 
The comparison of anthropometric data collected from the Bhil and Nathal 
also suggest a different racial origin. Nahali is spoken only in very few villages 
of Southern Madhya Pradesh. Of their cultural life even less is known than of 
their language. 

The Khond (740,000), an important tribe of Orissa, speaking a Dravidian 
dialect, were in the past famous for their human sacrifices. A study of this tribe 
by an expert anthropologist is imperative, as the tribe is already in the process 
of full acculturation. 

The study of the Maler appears also to be of importance, for according to 
§. S. Sarkar? they are of Veddid racial type; consequently they must be 
connected with the primitive tribes of Southern India. 

Another problem still unsolved and therefore challenging the anthropologist 
is: when and from where did the Munda tribes enter India? The connexion 
of the Munda language group with the Austro-Asiatic languages has recently 
been questioned. It is also unknown how far the Munda languages are 
represented in Southern India, for no survey of the South Indian languages 
has ever been made. The Munda have traditions suggesting that they formerly 
occupied a much larger area. This may be true, for even now we find Munda- 
speaking tribes living at great distances from the main group. The Korku, 
the Gadaba and Savara, and the Juang are such tribes, which for this reason 
are of great anthropological interest. In their isolation they may have preserved 
their original culture and language better than the Munda themselves. 

A problem yet unsolved is the origin and function of totemism in the tribes 
of Central India. H. Niggemeyer believed that the Gond were the main 
carriers of this totemism.‘ Since his thesis was published, much new material 
has come to light and a revision of his earlier conclusions may be required. 
But it is still unknown how many of the tribes have totemism and its exact 
function in these tribes. 

To the north of the central area, with its many and vigorous aboriginal 
tribes, we find in the sub-Himalayan regions of Uttar Pradesh a number of 
small tribes which show at least remnants of tribal culture. If they were 
studied properly, more cultural traits of an ancient period might be revealed. 
These tribes are the Bhotia, Bhoksha, Tharu, Khasa, Ban Manus, Bora or 
Karki, Majhwar, Kewat, Musahar, Bind, Raji, Kolta, Khasiya, Rawalta, 
Biyar, Dhangar, Ghasiya, Saharia, Khairwar and others. Of these only the 
Khasa and Tharu have been studied in praiseworthy detail.5 

While the tribes just mentioned have retained at least a resemblance of 
tribal independence, we find in the same area wandering tribes often with 
criminal propensities. They are probably food-gatherers and hunters who 


1. R. Shafer, ‘Nahali, a Linguistic Study in Paleothnography’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 1941, Vol. 5, 
Pp. 346-71. 

2. R. Shafer, Ethnography of Ancient India, Wiesbaden, 1954, p. II. 

3. S. S. Sarkar, The Aboriginal Races of India, Calcutta, 1954, pp. 36-69. See also : S. S. Sarkar, The Maler of the 
Rajmahal Hills, Calcutta, 1938. 

4. H, Niggemeyer, ‘Totemismus in Vorderindien’, Anthropos, 1933, Vol. 28, Médling-Wien. 

5. D. N. Majumdar, The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes, Lucknow, 1944. 
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were dispossessed of their land and could not be forced to settle to a sedentary 
agricultural life. Such tribes are the Gurjar, Nat, Pasi, Dom, Habura, Bauria, 
Sansiya, Karwal, Bhatu, Bagdi, Kanjar, Dusadh, Kachi, Moghia, Beriya, 
Sonari, Satiya, Baheliya and Bansphor (Basor). A fair number of such tribes 
are found also in other parts of India, especially in the south. A study of these 
tribes might prove very fruitful and enlightening if it digs deep enough beyond 
their superficial Hindu veneer. 


THE SOUTHERN AREA 


While the tribes of the central area are populous and vigorous, the tribes of 
the southern zone are generally small in numbers and obviously more primitive, 
Many of them are mere food-gatherers who unwillingly had to take to a 
primitive form of cultivation; they were dispossessed of their land when the 
large tea plantations were started, where many of them now work as labourers. 
They have given up their original religious beliefs and social customs and 
now follow those of the surrounding Hindu castes. Not one of these tribes 
has retained its original language, though it is possible that their local dialects 
of Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and Canarese contain broken remnants of 
their original languages. The study of these dialects has still to be done. 

The tribes of the southern area are: In the north of the whole area, in 
Andhra, the Reddi and Chenchu, then in Madras State the Korava, Yerukala, 
Kallar, Maravar and, as mentioned before, the Lambadi. In the Nilgiri Hills 
we have the Toda, Badaga and Kota; there and in the adjacent Wynaad 
taluk we find seventeen or eighteen different tribes. The strongest tribes 
number only a few thousand, such as the Kurichiya, Paniyar and Karimpalan, 
while the Mulla Urali and Kurumba Chetti, the Kunduvatiyan, Kadar, 
Aranadan, Uridavan, Kanaladi, Pathiyan, Kattunayakkan and Tachanad 
Muppan are small tribes, with a only a few hundred members apiece. Along 
the Western Ghats are the Koraga, Uruva and Irula. In Travancore and 
Cochin we find the Mala-Pantaram and Paliyan, the Malavetan, Thandapu- 
layan, Mala-Arayan, Ulladan, the Muthuvan, Kannikan, Sholaga, Malaser 
and Nayadi tribes. 

Of all these tribes only the Reddi,! Chenchu,? Toda, Kadar* and Nayadi’ 
have been properly studied. About the other tribes we have some rather 
unreliable information in the Castes and Tribes series. It will be impossible 
to gain a clear picture of the cultural prehistory of southern India unless these 
tribes are studied one after another accurately and scientifically. Although 
most of them have lost much of their original culture, especially in religion 
and social organization, it may be still possible to reconstruct their racial 
and cultural history if research is taken up immediately. Anthropometric data 
are equally urgently required. 


C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, The Reddis of the Bison-Hills, London, 1948. 

C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, The Chenchus, London, 1943. 

W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, 

O. R. Ehrenfels, Kadar of Cochin, Madras, 1952. 

S. Ayappan, Anthropology of the Nayadis, Madras, 1937. 

R. E. Enthoven, The Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Bombay, 1920-22. L. A. K. Iyer, The Travancore Tribes and 
Castes, Trivandrum, 1937-41. L. K. A. lyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Madras, 1909-12. L. K. A. Iyer and 
H. V. Nanjundayya, The Mysore Tribes and Castes ,Bangalore, 1928-35. E. Thurston ,Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, Madras, 1909. 
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There is some controversy going on about a submerged Negrito strain in 
the racial constitution of these southern tribes. B. S. Guha is quite positive 
about its existence, while S. S. Sarkar and D. N. Majumdar oppose his view. 
Much more anthropometric material must be collected before this question 
can be solved. Likewise, a more extensive collection of anthropometric data 
will settle the question whether these tribes belong to the so-called Veddid 
race or whether they are (Proto-) Australoids with a mixture of Negroid 
blood. 

Of special interest is the mother-right which is prevalent in South India. 
It may be a Mediterranean importation which has spread through the Nayar 
to the other tribes and castes. In South India it is commonly connected 
with polyandry. Though O. R. Ehrenfels has studied the matriarchal system 
in India,? further information is needed. This study must be made soon, as 
matriarchy and polyandry are yielding to the prevailing moral standards of 
the patriarchal peoples. The Indian Government too favours the abolition 
of matrilineal inheritance and greater uniformity with the rest of India. 

We find polyandry and matriarchy again in some sub-Himalayan and 
Assamese tribes. Ehrenfels asserts that many cultural traits prevalent in 
matriarchal cultures are found all over India. This would suggest that 


-matriarchy was commoner in India before the arrival of the Aryans who, 


with pronounced patriarchal convictions, were opposed to matriarchy and 
probably responsible for its disappearance in Northern and Central India. 

There must have been a totemistic centre somewhere in South India; 
in the Western Ghats we find a number of castes and tribes with totemistic 
practices. The study of South Indian totemism should be undertaken without 
delay, as it is dying out fast. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN AREA 


While the races and peoples which most effectively shaped the history of India 
entered from the north-west, the country was certainly also populated from 
the north-east, via Assam and Bengal. A great number of aboriginal tribes still 
live on the hills and in the valleys of the eastern sub-Himalayan slopes, and 
form a racial and cultural bridge between South-East Asia and India. 

The tribes of this north-eastern aboriginal area are as follows. In the south 
of Nepal and Bhutan and in the centre of Assam: the Gurung, Murmi, Magari, 
Limbu, Lepcha, Kanauri, Kiranti, Rabha, Garo and Khasi, Mikir and 
Kachari. In the south and east of Tibet: the Momba, Aka, Dafla, Apa-Tani, 
Miri, Abor, Sulung, Gallong, Minyong, Pasi, Padam, Pangi, Mishmi, Khamti 
and Singphong. The Nara tribes: the Rangpan and Konyak in the north, 
the Rengma, Sema and Angami in the west, the Ao, Lhota, Phom, Chang, 
Santam and Yimstsungar in the centre, the Kacha and Kabui in the south 
and the Tangkul and Kalyo-Kengu in the east of the Naga country. In Manipur 
we also find the civilized Meithei. In the south of Assam we find the Kuki- 
Chin tribes, the Lushai, Chakma and Lakher. 

Comparatively more anthropological research has been done in Assam and 


1. When Prince Peter of Greece went to Kerala to study polyandry there, the Nayar decided to withhold all 
information on polyandry in their caste. They seem to be ashamed of this marriage form previously found 
among them. 

2. O. R. Ehrenfels, Mother-right in India, Hyderabad, 1941. 
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we have good monographs on the Lepcha,! Abor-Miri,? Garo,? Khasi,* Kuki,} 
Apa-Tani and Dafla,* Lakher,’? Konyak,8 Rengma,® Sema,!° Angani,! Ao,” 
Lhota,!* and the Manipur Naga.4 

Various attempts have been made to bring order into the confusing variety 
of races and cultures which are found in the north-eastern aboriginal area. 
But only a detailed study of all the tribes can decide the question whence 
they came into their present habitat and where they lived in former times, 
Another yet unsolved question is whether any of these tribes have racial and 
cultural connexions with Indian tribes. C. von Firer-Haimendorf assumes 
that there is a connexion with the Munda tribes of Middle India. Contact 
was broken with the invasion of the Aryans, who drove a wedge between the 
two tribal areas. 

The languages spoken by the aboriginal tribes of Assam are divided into 
Tibeto-Burman, Sino-Tibetan and Mon groups. The Naga tribes alone speak 
between themselves more than forty different dialects. The Naga languages 
especially are very incompletely known. 

The pacification of the raiding and head-hunting tribes in the north- 
eastern frontier districts of India was a great problem for the British admin- 
istrators of Assam; since independence the Indian Government is even more 
anxious to make the north-eastern borders of India safe against Tibet and 
Burma. Though the Naga tribes resent this intrusion, ultimately they will 
have to yield to the Indian administration. Once they are subdued, their ways 
of living will also change. 


THE LOW CASTES OF INDIA 


An immensely rich store of prehistoric and archaeological evidence is hidden 
in the culture of the low castes and untouchables of India. This source has 
scarcely been tapped; it would undoubtedly yield much valuable information. 
There is one monograph on the Balahis!® in Central India, a short one on the 
Chamars!* and Mahars!’ respectively, but not reliable information is available 
on such large and important castes as the Doms, Chuhras, Koris, Kolis, 
Dhers, Mehtars, Mangs, etc., in northern and central India, and the Pulayans, 
Cherumans, Holeyas, Madigas and others in the south of India. 


G. Gorer, Himalayan Village, London, 1938. 

. G. Dunbar, A bors and Galongs, Calcutta, 1916. 

. A, Playfair, The Garos, London, 1926. 

P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 1914. T. C. Raichaudhuri, The Khasis, Calcutta, 1935. S. Endle, Tie 
Kacharis, London, 1911. 

5. J. S. Shakespear, Lushei Kuki Clans, London, 1914. W. Shaw, Notes on the Thadou Kukis, Calcutta, 1928. 
T. C. Das, The Purums, an old Kuki Tribe of Manipur, Calcutta, 1945. A. G. McCall, The Lushai Chrysalis, 
London, 1949. L. A. Waddell, The Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley, Calcutta, rgor. 

6. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, Himalayan Barbary, London, 1955. 

7. N. E. Parry, The Lakhers, London, 1932. 

8. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, The Naked Nagas, Calcutta, 1946. 

9. J. P. Mills, The Rengma Nagas, London, 1937. 

10. J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas, London, 1921. 

11. J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, London, 1921. 

12. W. C. Smith, The Ao Naga Tribes of Assam, London, 1925. J. P. Mills, The Ao Nagas, London, 1926. S. \. 
Mazumdar, Ao Nagas, Calcutta, 1925. 

13. J. P. Mills, The Lhota Nagas, London, 1922. 

14. T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911. T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908. 

15. S. Fuchs, The Children of Hari, Horn-Wien, 1950. 

16. G. W. Briggs, The Chamars, Oxford University Press, 1920. 

17. A. Robertson, The Mahar Folk, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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The racial history of these castes is almost completely unknown; very little 
is known about their culture. No doubt, they have adopted much of the Hindu 
culture, but they have many customs and beliefs of their own which would 
throw new light on the prehistory and early history of India. The Indian 
Government is making strenuous effort to ‘uplift’ these castes. Education and 
social work among them will have their salutary results, but they will dry 
up a rich source of information for anthropologists, sociologists and folklorists. 
Much could still be salvaged if the study of these castes were undertaken soon. 

This brief survey of anthropological research problems in India shows that 
so far India has been much neglected by scholars of anthropology and allied 
sciences. Research in the vast subcontinent should be taken up both extensively 
and intensively and organized systematically. It will yield rich results not 
only for a better knowledge of Indian prehistory and early history, but also 
of the cultural and racial links with the outside world. 

Historical documents are rather sparse, since the ancient Indians were not 
much interested in history, and existing documents were soon destroyed in the 
many wars and conflagrations, by inclement weather conditions or by insect 
pests. Thus the past history of India must be laboriously reconstructed from 
the prehistorical and anthropological evidence. Since these sources are now 
in danger of destruction, anthropological research in India must be intensified 
before it is too late. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TWO REGIONAL CENTRES 
FOR TEACHING AND RESEARCH OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES IN LATIN AMERICA 


G. LANGRop! 


As a follow-up of the first Round Table on the University Teaching of the 
Social Sciences in South America, held in Rio de Janeiro in March 1956,? 
and in implementation of resolutions 3.51 and 3.92, subsequently adopted 
by the General Conference of Unesco at its ninth session (New Delhi, 1956), 
a Latin American Regional Conference was convened by the Brazilian 
Institute for Education, Science and Culture (IBECC), under Unesco’s 
auspices, in Rio de Janeiro at the beginning of April 1957. 

The aim of the earlier round table, attended exclusively by South American 
States,* was to discuss, for the first time in that part of the world on a regional 
scale, all problems connected with studies and with research and teaching 
methods in the social sciences in Latin America. The second conference, 
enlarged to cover the whole cultural area of Latin America, marked a decisive 
advance from abstract theory towards practical action, On the basis of the 
principles adopted and the positive suggestions made by the round table in 
1956—endorsed, at the proposal of Brazil and Chile, by the General Con- 
ference of Unesco—it decided to establish two parallel regional centres: a 
Regional Social Science Faculty according priority to the teaching of sociology, 
in Chile; and a Regional Social Science Research Centre in Brazil. Thus, 
barely one year after the first decisions, it was agreed to proceed, with Unesco’s 
material and moral support, with the launching of a twofold regional project 
which is unquestionably of major importance to the whole of Latin America. 

This project forms part of a far-reaching programme being carried out by 
Unesco gradually which includes the establishment of regional social science 
centres at Cologne and Calcutta. At the same time it marks a new, and in 
a sense, revolutionary departure, i.e., the organization of a permanent centre 
for university teaching—one which is truly regional inasmuch as its purpose 
clearly transcends national or territorial boundaries and which has a pro- 
gramme that is genuinely international in every respect. This is so as regards 
the studies themselves, the recruitment of teachers, the membership of internal 
bodies, the co-ordination of activities, the nationalities represented and the 
training of students. 

From both these points of view, the conference which established the two 


Director of Research at the French Nationa] Scientific Research Centre and Professor at the University of the 
Saar. 

. ef. Account by Themistocles B. Cavalcanti in the International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1956, 
Pp. 301-5. 

cf. I Seminario sul-americano para o ensino universitario das Ciencias Sociais, Rio de Janeiro (Ministerio das 
Relagées exteriores) (IBECC), 1956. 

ibid., p. 49. 

ibid., p. 50. 
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centres is of particular interest. It was attended by qualified representatives 
from 19 Latin American countries,! with observers delegated by the inter- 
national organizations concerned (Unesco, United Nations, ECLA, ILO and 
OAS). Unesco was represented by Mr. T. H. Marshall, Director of the 
Department of Social Sciences, and Mr. K. Szczerba-Likiernik, Chief of the 
Division for the International Development of Social Sciences. In addition, 
several international or national scientific associations sent representatives, 

Dean Themistocles B. Cavalcanti (Brazil)? was elected chairman, the 
vice-chairmen being H.E. Mr. Paul Bazan, Ambassador (Chile), Professor 
Manuel Castro Ramirez (El Salvador), Professor Cesar Garay (Paraguay), 
Dr. Arturo Gracia Formenti (Mexico) and Professor Gustavo Paez (Ecuador)! 

The opening meeting in the Itamaraty Palace, Rio de Janeiro, was presided 
over by the Brazilian Minister of Education and Culture, Mr. Clovis Salgade. 
The Director of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences, Mr. T. H. Marshall, 
pointed out that the main purpose of the meeting was to ensure the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of the round table held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1956, which were designed to promote the development of the social 
sciences in Latin America. The present age being truly that of the social 
sciences by reason of the gap existing between technological developments 
and social progress, the establishment of two new regional social science 
centres in Latin America—thanks to the action taken by the Brazilian and 
Chilean delegations (and, in particular, Professor Paulo Carneiro) at the 
Unesco General Conference in New Delhi—would probably prove to be the 
most direct and effective method of solving the social problems of a region 
in full process of economic development. 

The conference’s programme of work included debates in plenary meeting 
and in commissions. Two commissions were set up, one to discuss the problems 
of the Research Centre,‘ and the other those of the Social Science Faculty;' 
these two commissions were also instructed to study all questions connected 
with the organization and operation of the two centres, and the co-ordination 
of their work.® 

A general desire was evident to achieve the objectives as soon as possible 
and to make practical arrangements for genuine regional co-operation by 
seeking a reasonable compromise between different points of view and the 
varying national traditions or ways of life. The delegates showed that they 
understood the need for joint action to the exclusion of any local interests. 
The age-old isolation of the Latin American countries, which may be more 
properly described as adjacent than as neighbouring lands, seems here to 
have given way to the realization that the civilization of the region can be 
preserved and developed only through the pooling of moral and material 





1. Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Chairman of the IBECC (Brazilian National Commission for Unesco). 

The writer of this paper was responsible for the co-ordination of the work. 

Chairman: Professor Oscar Chavez Esquivel, Costa Rica. 

Chairman: Professor R. Souza ¢ Silva (Guatemala). 

The main speakers were: Professors T. H. Marshall (Unesco), F. Vito and G. Langrod (Unesco consultants), 
M. N. Morales (The use of social scientists in central banks in Latin America), J. Mantovani (Social science 
teaching in Argentina), O. F. Salas (Social science teaching in Bolivia), M. Wagner Vieira de Cunha 
(Social science teaching in Brazil), F. W. Linares (Social science teaching in Chile), R. B. Jimenez (Social 
science teaching in Columbia), M. A. Zambaro (Social science teaching in Ecuador), M. E. O. Jienez (Social 
science teaching in Paraguay), C. C. Fernandini (Social science teaching in Peru), I. Ganon (Social science 
teaching in Uruguay), J. L. Salcedo Bastardo (Social science teaching in Venezuela). 
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resources coupled with international assistance. The importance of the role 
of the social sciences in modern life was fully recognized, particularly in 
Latin America which is moving from a stage of economic underdevelopment 
towards industrialization and urbanization. The need to create a reserve 
of duly qualified specialists and to undertake continuing and planned research 
was strongly emphasized more than once. 

After thorough discussion in both commissions, the conference agreed to 
set up two institutions: (a) a Latin American Social Science Faculty, with 
headquarters at Santiago, to work under the sponsorship of the University 
of Chile as a regional university institution for the teaching of the social 
sciences and the high level training of teaching staff; and (b) a Latin American 
Social Science Research Centre, with headquarters at Rio de Janeiro, to 
work under the sponsorship of the Brazilian Government and carry out social 
science research on Latin American regional problems, either independently 
or in direct co-operation with scientific organizations—national and inter- 
national, world-wide and regional, public and private. While the faculty 
will initially confine its teaching to sociology,! the research undertaken 
by the Regional Centre may be extended, on the basis of a work plan to be 
drawn up periodically, to cover all branches of the social sciences. The two 
institutions will have continually to co-ordinate their activities and avoid 
overlapping with one another or with other similar bodies. They will also 
be required to disseminate the results of their work, by all appropriate means 
as well as information and documentation in the social sciences, mainly 
concerning Latin America. 

Certain governing bodies common to both institutions were set up, under 
the statutes adopted at the constitutive meeting, to see to the co-ordination 
of their activities. The first is a Consultative Assembly, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the Latin American countries interested in such activities; 
the assembly is to meet every two years concurrently with the General Con- 
ference of Unesco and will be responsible for laying down the main lines of 
the two institutions’ programmes and their budgetary policy. Secondly, there 
is a joint Steering Committee, consisting of eight outstanding Latin American 
social scientists, appointed in an individual capacity for four years? by the 
chairmen of the IBECC and the Council of Rectors of Chilean Universities, 
acting jointly after consultation with the United Nations, Unesco, OAS, 
OCAS’ and with the universities and other important cultural centres of 
the Latin American countries.4 At its ordinary annual sessions, the Steering 
Committee approves the reports and programmes of the two institutions, 
votes their budgets, elects the other bodies, supervises their finances and 
decides upon any changes required in the administrative organization or 
programme of either centre. 

As to other bodies, each institution has its own. There is, however, a certain 
similarity in their structure, inasmuch as those co-operating actively in the 





1. Under its statutes, the faculty is divided into ‘schools’, each working under a director appointed for three 
years by the Steering Committee on the proposal of the Faculty Council and the Secretary-General. On its 
establishment the faculty will have only one school, that of sociology; the legal integration of the Regional 
Demographic Teaching and Research Centre for Latin America, which works in Santiago under the sponsorship 
of ECLA, is officially planned (the centre will then form a second ‘school’). 

2, Half the members are re-eligible every two years. No member may serve for more than two consecutive terms 
of office. 

3. Organization of American States and Organization of Central American States. 

4. In appointing members of this committee, due account must be taken of the need for the widest possible cultura 

presentation of the whole Latin American region. 
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centres’ work and fulfilling important functions have a considerable measure 
of independence in the management of their internal affairs. For instance, 
at the faculty, there is a Faculty Council, composed of professors appointed 
either by the chairman, acting in conjunction with the chairman of the 
Council of Rectors of Chilean Universities, or by Unesco;! the Faculty Councij 
draws up the plan of studies and syllabuses and settles all matters which 
do not specifically come under the authority of the Secretary-General of the 
Faculty or the Directors of the latter’s schools. At the Regional Research 
Centre, there is a Council of Research Workers, composed of the heads of the 
scientific research departments and convened periodically by the Director 
of the Centre to discuss problems arising in the execution of the current 
programme, plan the draft programmes for future years, co-ordinate the work 
and submit to the Steering Committee every year, through the Director of the 
Centre, suggestions which have emerged from its discussions. 
The key positions in the two institutions are, for the faculty, that of the 
secretary-general, who is elected for three years by the Steering Committee 
from among the social science professors of the University of Chile? and the 
directors of the faculty’s various schools, and, for the Regional Research 
Centre, those of the director, who is elected for four years by the Steering 
Committee and is re-eligible,? and the secretary-general.46 
The conference proceeded forthwith to elect the members of the two 
institutions’ main bodies for their first term of office under the statutes. The 
following professors were elected to the Steering Committee: Father Rafael 
Arboleda (Colombia), and Messrs. Salcedo Bastardo (Venezuela), Orlando 
M. Carvalho (Brazil) ,* Chavez Esquivel (Costa Rica), Isaac Ganon (Uruguay), 
Gino Germani (Argentina), Eduardo Hamuy (Chile) and Mendieta y Nuiiez 
(Mexico). Professor Gustavo Lagos Matus, of the Faculty of Law in the 
University of Chile, was elected secretary-general of the faculty and Professor 
Luiz de Aguiar Costa Pinto, of the National Faculty of Philosophy in the 
University of Brazil, was elected director of the Regional Research Centre. 
A series of resolutions adopted by the conference contained recommend- 
ations for the two institutions’ work during the initial period. It was decided, 
for example, to organize in the Latin American countries, in association with 
. The following also belong to the Faculty Council: the secretary-general of the faculty (who is vice-chairman of 
the council), the directors of the schools, the professors of the Regional Demographic Teaching and Research 
Centre for Latin America, and one representative of the University of Chile, appointed by the rector. 
. The secretary-general directs the administration of the faculty and is the head of the secretariat; he appoints al! 
the administrative staff and assists the chairman of the Faculty Council in his representational functions. 
3. The director of the Regional Research Centre supervises its work in accordance with the programmes ani 


directives laid down by the Steering Committee. He acts as representative of the centre and recruits incumbents 

for all the scientific posts at the centre. 
. The secretary-general is appointed by the Steering Committee, on the proposal of the director of the centre, for 
three years; his term of office is renewable. He is responsible for the centre’s administrative management and 
deputizes for the director in representing the centre. In agreement with the latter, he appoints the administra- 
tive staff of the centre. 
The statutes of the two institutions, worded in similar terms, cover scientific and administrative personn¢! 
problems, financial questions, the status of the institutions as legal entities in the countries where they have 
their headquarters, any d ts to the statutes (introduced by the Steering Committee after consultation 
with the Consultative Assembly) and transitional measures. The Regional Research Centre has a network o/ 
scientific correspondents, appointed by the Steering Committee on the proposal of the director of the centre ani 
consulted by the latter on the centre’s research programme and its execution. At the faculty there is a committe 
for co-ordination with Chilean national institutions; it consists of the chairman of the faculty, the secretary: 
general, the directors of the ‘schools’, the director of the Sociological Institute of the University of Chile and th: 
director of the same university’s School of Sociology; this committee is temporarily replacing the Facult 
Council during the transitional pericd. 
A committee composed of these three members is acting on behalf of the Steering Committee during thi 
transitional period, i.e. until 31 December 1957. 
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universities and national research centres, meetings to discuss the teaching 
and research programmes of the two regional institutes. An international 
seminar is to be convened by the University of Chile, jointly with the Brazilian 
Social Science Research Centre, on the standardization of basic social science 
terminology in Spanish and Portuguese. The participants will work on the 
basis of translations into those two languages of a certain number of works 
published originally in other languages. Further, it is planned that the two 
regional institutions will keep in constant touch with the Organization of 
American States! which, through its representative, Professor Alocou Amoroso 
Lima, has promised to award a certain number of fellowships for study and 
research, in addition to those offered by Unesco and other international 
organizations. 3 

The resolutions relating specifically to the faculty stipulate, inter alia, that 
the award of fellowships and the establishment of a system for the selection 
of fellowship holders shall be settled by the Faculty Council in co-operation 
with the international and national bodies offering the fellowships. Fellow- 
ship holders are to be recruited in the first instance from among professors 
of sociology in the universities or other establishments of higher education of 
Latin America or from among professors and graduates of the various branches 
of social sciences who wish. to specialize in sociology and later to engage in 
research or teaching (particularly those who will subsequently accede to a 
professorship or a post enabling them to conduct scientific research). The 
faculty’s programme of studies shall take acount of national suggestions on 
this subject and shall provide, in addition to the ordinary complete syllabus, 
a special short course of study for candidates unable to follow the full course. 
The material contribution of States in the region to the faculty’s upkeep shall 
include the dispatch, at their own expense, of qualified nationals to teach 
in it. Among the resolutions relating specifically to the Regional Research 
Centre, mention should be made of the following: the initial programme 
of research should include a survey of current social science research in Latin 
America, and documentation on the same subject, which must be constantly 
kept up to date, should subsequently be established and disseminated; a 
handbook on research methods should be compiled or adapted and published 
by the centre; the latter should devote part of its programme to the social 
implications of technological progress, and another to a comparative study 
of different geographical areas of Latin America and to scientific information 
services for facilitating the task of Latin American research workers; the centre’s 
co-operation with national research institutions should be adapted to local 
needs and the centre should also collaborate on a continuing basis with 
research organizations working under Unesco’s auspices in other parts of 
the world, etc. 

Such were the decisions taken in Rio de Janeiro in April 1957. A most 
valuable experiment has thus been initiated. It is hoped in the near future to 
form in a specific cultural region, and for the whole of that region, a nucleus 
of scientific leaders for the university teaching of the social sciences and 
research in the same field. The initial effort, commenced with international 


1, It is recommended that the following be published periodically: a register of current social science research in 
Latin America, a list of individuals and institutions working in the field of social sciences in Latin America, 
and a list of foundations and institutions lending material assistance for social science research; other public- 
ations recommended are: cultural archives (based on Human Area Files as a model), technical handbooks and 
historical monographs or monographic studies on the lines of those published by the Pan-American Union. 
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backing, can thus be continued by intellectual workers of the region concerned. 
It is also anticipated that the existence of a regional faculty will lead, compar. 
atively soon, to better mutual understanding, a sort of wholesome rivalry, 
exchanges of ideas and persons, and a healthy team spirit among the qualified 
representatives of the social sciences. At the same time, a start will at once 
be made on social science research in a cultural area possessing certain charac. 
teristic features (historical, social, cultural or economic) shared by several 
countries and constituting a suitable subject of general study. A plan of 
research indicating orders of priority will make it possible to conduct a tho- 
rough investigation of the area’s important, characteristic and urgent problems; 
such research should be strictly objective and ofa high methodological stand- 
ard, so as to have a beneficial influence on national research. International 
backing afforded during the initial period by various intergovernmental 
organizations will be used to facilitate and guide the research from the outset, 

The Rio de Janeiro conference in 1957 brought out the unity underlying 
this dual project and made it possible to take advantage of the consequences 
flowing therefrom at the structural level. Proceeding by stages, and without 
attempting immediately to devise unduly ambitious and costly plans (the 
restriction of the faculty’s field of work to sociology and demography is proof 
thereof), the conference has laid the institutional foundations of close co- 
operation between the Santiago faculty and the Rio de Janeiro regional 
research centres, while ensuring self-evident advantages to both. The faculty 
should be able to look upon the Regional Research Centre as a permanent 
laboratory of social experimentation, providing its students not only with 
opportunities for contact with facts lying outside the local or national plane, 
but also with up-to-date documentation and facilities for international and 
inter-continental relations. The centre, for its part, should be able to regard 
the faculty as a nursery of research workers, an additional means of extending 
its activities and influence until they really and truly embrace the entire 
region, and a permanent source of new scientific thought. It is the hope of 
their founders that together the two institutions will mark the beginning of a 
new era in the history of the social sciences in Latin America. 

Even if allowance is made for teething troubles that are inevitable during 
the transitional stage, there is reason to look forward to the outcome of this 
project with optimism and hope. The fact that it has been possible to launch 
it at all, despite many difficulties, is a propitious sign. As time passes, it will 
certainly prove its worth. 
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INVESTIGATIONS CARRIED OUT UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF THE BIRISPT! 


STUDY OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DEMOGRAPHIC, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CHANGES . 


Studies of the relations between economic and demographic changes, and the 
correlative social changes, were undertaken in France, Spain and Italy. 
They were realized by three research groups, respectively directed for France 
by Professor F. Sellier, Faculté de Droit d’Aix-Marseille; for Italy by Professor 
F. Vito, Istituto de Scienze Economiche; and for Spain by M. José Mallart, 
Instituto ‘Balmes’ de Sociologia. 

The three studies were undertaken in areas west of the Mediterranean; 
this implies, in addition toa geographical proximity, an obvious cultural 
relatedness. The phenomena of transformation observed took place between 
the end of the nineteenth century and 1950. This half century has been 
troubled by very different historical events which must have had a definite, 
though unequal, share in the demographic and socio-economic evolution of 
the countries studied. In opposition to the similarity of the geographical, 
historical and cultural frameworks, stands the diversity of the factors observed: 
areas of unequal size, demographic and economic phenomena of various 
kinds. 

This opposition between the similarity of the milieu and the diversity of 
the phenomena proved itself useful for the investigation, since it allowed for a 
comparative and differential analysis of the facts observed. 

The major result we can draw from the study of these areas is that a stable 
primary demographic system, after being confronted with modern economy, 
does not, in general, respond through an internal adaptation but through 
migratory movements towards the economic pole. This may not be a general 
law but it seems to be confirmed each time industrialization and modernization 
—as often happens in Europe—is accompanied by the opening up of an area 
to the outside world, by an increased circulation of men or information. 

This study makes it possible to discern: (a) In the economic sphere, a range 
of changes from simple local alteration to ruthless industrialization; (b) In the 
demographic sphere, change of regional structures through population 
movements ranging from daily shuttles to permanent settlement; (c) An 
urbanization problem, itself a demo-economic consequence of the major 
economic changes, emerges in each of the areas observed, and is followed by 
social and familial disturbances. Urbanization develops parallel to indus- 
trialization, the establishment of public services and a commercial sector. 
It favours, generally speaking, the maintenance of a population which would 
otherwise leave the area, but changes its regional distribution. 

Given the data provided by the reports, it is particularly fruitful to approach 
the study of relationship between the economic, demographic and social 
changes through a correlation between various types of changes in the 
three observed areas. Indeed, though we can observe a rich enough range of 








1. Information X, October 1956, pp. 10-16. 
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techno-economic innovations which have transformed the aggregate demo- 
graphic data, we still lack figures to deal seriously with the demographic problem 
in its biometric characteristics. Shall we emphasize once more that the tech- 
nically underdeveloped areas are also administratively underdeveloped? This 
makes refined statistics, hence detailed population studies, impossible. Another 
salient feature of these areas is that the backward areas are underdeveloped, 
comparatively, only in the eyes of the responsible authorities. If these provinces 
suddenly become a matter of interest, they are abruptly better-known and 
studied, prospected and opened up not by the inhabitants themselves but by 
outside governmental administrators or agencies who take the initiative. 
The social and cultural consequences of this state of affairs should not be 
neglected, since the ‘norm’ is suddenly brought in from outside the community, 
This has a great impact on the structure of the society and also on the 
discrepancy between the demands of the different age-groups. 

Hence, the first questions to raise when an economic disturbance takes place 
in an underdeveloped area must be concerned with the nature of the disturbance. 
If an economic change is brought about by the establishment of an industry 
demanding a large amount of more or less skilled labour, or of labour merely 
acquainted with industrial life, it is obvious that the possibility of finding 
this labour-force on the spot must be temporarily excluded. First, the area 
will be opened to a foreign population, in proportion of course to the demand 
for labour, that is to say, in proportion to the size of the industry established. 
So, mining, mechanical and steel enterprises, which very often need from 
3,000 to 5,000 workers each, will attract from 15,000 to 20,000 people among 
which the proportion of autochtons will be very low. The establishment of an 
ecological centre, with the health, commercial and administrative organization 
necessary to the life of an urban cell of 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, will 
sweep away the native socio-cultural structures and frameworks. 

If, on the contrary, the established industry is highly mechanized, i.e. a 
power-plant needing only highly skilled labour but in a small quantity (50 to 
100 workers), the socio-cultural disturbance occurs during the period of 
settlement of the plant only as an opening to the outside world. From the 
economic point of view there is little change since the plant usually belongs 
to a foreign firm. 

An improvement of agricultural methods, generally speaking, interests 
only the local population. The demographic consequences are small: return 
of migrants, stabilization of the population and tendency of the inhabitants 
to cluster in order to take better advantage of urban amenities (electric power, 
running water, transportation, retail trade). The social structure is not 
fundamentally changed. The special change brought about by the introduction 
of tourism or hotel industry attracts to big urban centres, devised for the taste 
and convenience of the public, not only the tourists during the season, but also 
workers and a very mobile population The disappearance of the former 
socio-cultural structure is of course complete in the big cities but all around 
we can observe a temporary exaggeration of cultural traits and a commercial- 
ization of ‘stereotyped rites’. When as a result of a bad season or of international 
tension, the tourist trade dies away, the hotel employees leave and the country 
goes back to its basic ways of life and former structure. ‘Dead seasons’ confirm 
the permanency everywhere of the socio-cultural traits. Of course, in the long 
run these traits will die out. 

To conclude, economic disturbance depends only on the importance and 
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the permanency granted to it by the inhabitants. An economic, demographic 
or even socio-cultural change depending on an international or cyclical crisis 
during the year, does not influence a given equilibrium and the primary 
structure as much as the establishment of a lasting industry, such as mining. 
Furthermore, this economic disturbance has direct and obvious effects such 
as the emphasis of local differences in the standards of living, which soon bring 
about movement of population (daily, temporary or definitive). Here also 
we have to make distinctions, according to the importance of the industry 
established. From the craftsman’s shop to the industrial merger, there is a 
whole range of technico-economic changes which cause various demographic, 
economic and socio-cultural alterations. These come to an end when in the 
long run assimilation into an urban melting-pot levels out local differences. 


THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF THE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Pikku Satamakatu 6, Helsinki 


The institute (Yhteiskunnallisen Korkeakoulun Tutkimuslaitos), which is an inde- 
pendent organization connected with the School of Social Sciences (Yhteiskunnallinen 
Korkeakoulu) in Helsinki, is engaged in sociological and socio-psychological research, 
but participates also in the training of the students at the school. The activities of the 
institute are financed on a project basis, but 75 per cent of the salaries of three research 
fellows is paid by the Government. At present there are three full-time fellows and one 
part-time director, in addition to temporary employees. The council of the institute 
consists of three professors and three lecturers of the school, one of those being the 
chairman of the council. 

The fellows are Miss Faina Jyrkila, M.A., Mr. Yrjé Littunen, M.A., and Mr. Pentti 
Jartti, M.A. The director is Dr. Erik Allardt. The chairman of the council is Dr. Urpo 
Harva, Professor in Adult Education. These five form the working unit of the institute. 

Although, according to the regulations, the institute’s field of research activities is 
social and behavioural science in general, since its establishment in 1945 it has mainly 
concentrated on research in sociology and social psychology. Within these fields two 
problem areas have been of special importance: mass communication and social 
participation. 

Two of the major studies conducted by the institute have been published: The 
Adjustment of the Carelian Re-Settlers, by Heikki Waris, Faina Jyrkila, Kyllikki Raitasuo 
and Jouko Siipi and The Cultural Activities of Organized Finnish Workers, by Urpo Harva, 
Lasse Kauttu and Jussi Linnamo. 

Two other studies have been completed and will be published soon: A Survey of the 
Reading Habits of the Urban Population, by Martti Qvist; and A Study of Social Participation 
and Cultural Activities among the Youth of the Working Class, by Erik Allardt, Pentti Jartti, 
Faina Jyrkila and Yrjé Littunen. Two larger studies are under way: A Nation-wide Study 
of the Social and Cultural Participation of Finnish Youth, by Erik Allardt, Pentti Jartti, 
Faina Jyrkila and Yrjé Littunen; and The Effect of Different Programmes on Radio Listeners, 
by Yrjé Littunen. All these studies either have been or will be published in Finnish. 

The institute facilitates the fellows’ individual projects not conducted within the 
organizational framework of the institute; these projects are however closely connected 
with the main interests of the institute, i.e. mass communication and social partici- 
pation. 
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The following studies are at present in progress: studies in the sociology of knowledge 
and other theoretical problems connected with cultural participation (Urpo Harva); 
a study of political participation (Erik Allardt); a study of social participation and 
adjustment in old age (Faina Jyrkila); a study of the relation of social mobility and 
social participation (Yrjé Littunen) ; and a study of socio-cultural factors affecting the 
adjustment and social participation among the students in Finnish universities (Yrjé 
Littunen). 

Although the institute’s major concern is empirical research, it has also contributed 
to the advancement of theory. 


THE INSTITUTE OF LAW OF THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK ACADEMY OF SCIENCE! 


57, Opletalova, Prague, 3 — Nové Mesto 


The Institute of Law of the Czechoslovak Academy of Science has four departments, 

The first deals with questions connected with the history of the Czechoslovak State 
and its law; at the present time, its work is centred on the years between the two 
world wars and the history of the Czechoslovak State and its law in the Hussite period 
(fifteenth century). 

The second department is concerned with the problems of the theory of the State 
and the present legal system of the country. At the moment it is working more parti- 
cularly on questions of socialist principle in law (as applied to the theory of the State 
and of the law); the problems of the obligations resulting from the implementation of 
the national economic development plan (civil law); and questions affecting the law 
as regards the unified agricultural co-operative societies (agricultural co-operative law). 

The third department deals with problems of international law; the principal task 
of this department at the present time is the study of questions relating to peaceful 
international coexistence and the settlement of international disputes. This department 
is preparing a scientific treatise, in two volumes, on international law. 

The fourth department is responsible for the study of Soviet law and the legal 
systems of the people’s democracies. It is at present working on the history of the Soviet 
State and Soviet constitutional law. 

The main publication in the course of preparation at the Institute of Law of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Science is an important work on civil law, dealing with the 
obligations resulting from the implementation of the national economic development 
plan and, more particularly, with contracts concluded by socialist organizations 
(primarily nationalized enterprises). The book will be published before the end of the 
year. 


x. Director: Viktor Knapp, Doctor of Law, Professor of Civil Law at the Faculty of Law, Charles University 


Prague, corresponding ber of the Czechoslovak Academy of Science. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE INDUSTRIENS UTREDNINGSINSTITUT 


Stockholm 


Industriens Utredningsinstitut (IUI—The Industrial Institute for Economic and Social 
Research) is an independent scientific research institute which was founded in 1939. 
Its activity is financed, for the most part, by Swedish industry, but the institute also 
receives research funds from other sources—among others from the Government, in 
connexion with certain research projects. The main task of the institute is to clarify 
the trends of economic and social development in Swedish society with particular 
regard to the special problems of industry. Within the framework of this long-range 
research programme the institute has published a number of studies of structural 
problems in different branches of industry and of Sweden’s needs and resources during 
the next ten years as regards, for example, the supply of labour. 

Besides the long-range research, the institute carries out smaller studies of special 
problems and gives a certain amount of service to private industries, organizations, 
government authorities, etc. The institute also puts out monthly figures and an index 
of industrial production. 

The institute’s reports on research are published. English summaries are available 
in most cases. 


THE LONG-RANGE RESEARCH 


The research programme which to a large extent has characterized the institute’s 
activity during recent years is a series of studies concerned with Sweden’s needs and 
resources for the next ten years; the main emphasis has been upon the importance of 
structural and institutional changes for industrial progress. This interest in long-range 
trends comes from the fact that fluctuations in the business cycle, of the type common 
between the two world wars, no longer seem to have the same importance. It has 
therefore seemed appropriate to shift the emphasis. 

Within the framework of this research the institute has carried out several studies 
which attempt to clarify the general institutional framework within which industry 
works, Studies of the Swedish transportation and distribution systems, of income 
distribution and population development and the supply of labour have been published. 
In the studies which have attempted to map out the structure of certain branches of 
industry, the chemical industry, forestry, the textile industry and the shoe industry 
have been treated. (See list of publications below.) 

In a study of Swedish entrepreneurial activity, economic development during 
1919-39 has been analysed, special attention being given to the role of the entre- 
preneur. This study gives a general view and analysis of the transformation of industrial 
production, that is, the arrival of new goods and new methods of production and 
distribution, of the formation and of the cessation of enterprises. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS UNDER STUDY 


The institute’s interest in long-range tendencies is expressed in several studies now in 
process. In a study of private consumption in Sweden, a survey is given of how the 
consumption of various goods and services has developed in recent years as well as a 
prediction of the direction of the future demand for consumer goods. Special attention 
has been given to the expansion of car ownership. Through comprehensive interviews 
with 1,250 owners of private cars and 1,000 persons who do not own cars, it has been 
attempted to clarify the factors which condition the expansion of car ownership and the 
significance of car ownership for consumption of other goods. 

Among the research projects now in progress, studies of the structural rationalization 
in agriculture, certain problems of the labour market, and the formation of capital in 
Sweden may also be mentioned. 
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THE INSTITUTE’S ORGANIZATION 


The institute’s activity is led by its director, Dr. Jan Wallander. There are two research 
assistants, Ragnar Bentzel and Erik Héék, and a secretary, Lars Nabseth. In addition 
there are research personnel with academic training and clerical and computing 
assistants. The academic personnel has during recent years varied between ten and 
fifteen persons. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The institute has issued, among others, the following publications. A complete list can 

be obtained upon request: 

ArTLE, Ro.anp. Svenskt distributionsvdsende (Swedish distributive trades), 1952, 238 pp. 
(out of print). 

AHLBERG, GésTA; SVENNILSON, INGVAR. Sveriges arbetskraft och den industriella utvecklingen 
(Sweden’s manpower and industrial development), 1946, 176 pp. 

BENTZEL, RAGNAR. Inkomstférdelningen i Sverige (The distribution of income in Sweden), 
1952, 227 pp. 

Cari, WILHELM Petri. Svensk Transportvdsende (Transportation industries in Sweden), 
1952, 294 pp. (out of print). 

DauMen, Erik. Svensk industriell foretagarverksamhet (Entrepreneurial activity in Swedish 
industry 1919-39), Parts 1 and 2, 1950, 428 + 295 pp. 

ELINDER, Rickarp. Studier i den svenska skoindustriens struktur (Studies in the structure 
of the Swedish shoe industry), 1948, 255 pp. 

EtsHuLT, ALv; SVENNILSON, INGVAR; WAGNER, Hans. Kemisk industri—karakteristiska 
drag, struktur och utvecklingstendenser (The chemical industry—its characteristics and 
structure), 1955, 215 pp. 

Hox, Erm. Befolkningsutveckling och arbetskraftsforsérjning (Population trends and the 
supply of labour), 1952, 193 pp. 

—. Tjanstemannen och den industriella omvandlingen (Salaried employees and industrial 
transformation), 1955, 114 pp. 

KRISTENSSON, FOLKE. Studier i svenska textila industriers struktur (Studies in the structure 
of Swedish textile industries), 1946, 503 pp. 

Ruist, Errk; SvENNILSON, INGVAR. Den norrlandska skogsnaéringens konjunkturkdnslighet 
under mellankrigs-perioden (Business cycle sensitivity of the Norrland forest industries 
during the inter-war period), 1948, 143 pp. 

WALLANDER, JAN. Flykten fran skogsbygden (The exodus from the forest regions), 1948, 
365 pp. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


MARITIME LAW 


Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 1956, Vol. I: Proceedings of the eighth session 

(23 April-4 July 1956). November 1956, 300 pp., $3. A/CN.4/SER.A/1956/Corr.1. 
[Ej., Sc.]? Report on the Commission’s meetings. Discussion on the regime of the high 
seas and the regime of territorial waters, particularly from the point of view of the 
settlement of disputes, the question of soil and sub-soil and continental shelves, and the 
safeguarding of the resources and freedom of the high seas. 


GROUPS OF SPECIALISTS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Thirtieth report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions to the 
General Assembly (eleventh session). 10 December 1956, 2 pp. A/3439. 

[Org.] Proposed revision of estimates to enable three regional groups of specialists on 

social questions to be established. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


First United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders (Geneva, 
22 August-3 September 1955). (Report prepared by the Secretariat.) May 1956, 
vi + 103 pp., $1.25. A/CONF/6/r. 

[Ej., Sc., Pr.] The first United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 

Treatment of Offenders was convened under a resolution of the General Assembly. 

In addition to delegations of national experts, the Congress was attended by repre- 

sentatives of various Specialized Agencies and intergovernmental organizations. 

The Congress considered all the regulations governing the treatment of prisoners 
and introduced some amendments. It also studied the questions of the training of prison 
staff, prisons without bars and prison labour. It held a long discussion on the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Papers were presented on the subject of efforts made in various parts of the world 
with a view to the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders. The document 
contains a summary of the above proceedings and the text of the resolutions and 
recommendations adopted. List of participants. 


1. As a rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of 
some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

. For explanation of the abbreviations see page 389. 


n 
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REFUGEES 


Analysis of the implementation of the UNREF ( United Nations Refugee Fund) plan of operations 
Sor 1955 and of the revised plan of operations, 1956. Revised plan of operations, 1957, Part I. 
10 December 1956, 54 pp. A/AC.79/45. 

[Ej., Org., Dp., Sc.] Financial report of the High Commissioner for Refugees on the 

source of funds and their employment, and estimates for the future. 


Executive Committee of the United Nations Refugee Fund, fourth session. Revised plan of operations, 
1957, Parts II and III. 14, December 1956, 122 pp. A/AC.79/46. 

[Ej., Org., Dp., Sc.] Continuation of the High Commissioner’s report (see document 

A/AC.79/45) on the financing of assistance to refugees. Projects classified as follows: 

permanent solutions, settlement of difficult cases, Shanghai operations, emergency aid. 


Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. (Submitted by the Office of the High Commissioner.) 
10 December 1956, 7 pp. A/AC.79/47. 

[St., Org.] Legal, administrative and financial aspects of the problem of Chinese 

refugees. 


The problem of Hungarian refugees in Austria. An assessment of the needs and recommendations 
Sor future action. (Submitted by the High Commissioner for Refugees.) 17 January 1957, 
40 pp., including annexes. A/AC.79/49. 

[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] Administrative and financial report on the reception of Hungarian 

refugees, with statistical tables illustrating the various aspects of the problem. 


The problem of Hungarian refugees in Austria. Addendum 1. Assistance given by voluntary agencies 
to Hungarian. refugees in Austria, January 1957, 8 pp. A/AC.79/49/Add.1. 
[Ej., Sc.] Supplement to the previous document. 


The problem of Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia. An assessment of the needs and recommendations 
Sor future action. (Submitted by the High Commissioner.) 30 January 1957, 24 pp. 
A/AC.79/54. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp., St.] Administrative, financial, economic and social report, with statistics, 

on the various aspects of the problem. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING AND TRUST TERRITORIES 


Report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. June 1956, 
24 pp., $0.25. A/3127. 

[Org., Ej., Sc., Dp.] Report on education in the Non-Self-Governing Territories and 

on various aspects of the political, social, economic and financial situation of those 

Territories. 


The Togoland unification problem and the future of the Trust Territory of Togoland under British 
administration. Part I: The future of Togoland under British administration. Report of the 
Fourth Committee. (Rapporteur: Mr. F. H. Soward, Canada.) 12 December 1956, 
8 pp. A/3449. 

[Sc.] Report on the results of the hearing given by the committee to representatives 

of various Togoland organizations. Summary record of the committee’s discussions. 

Draft resolution approving the unification of Togoland under British administration 

with an independent Gold Coast. 


Part IT: The future of Togoland under French administration. Report of the Fourth Committee. 

(Rapporteur: Mr. F. H. Soward, Canada.) 18 January 1957, 13 pp. A/3449/Add.1. 
[Sc.] Report on the results of the hearing given to representatives of the Togoland 
population. Summary record of the committee’s discussions. Draft resolution approving 
the new political status of Togoland under French administration. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The Togoland unification problem and the future of the Trust Territory of Togoland under French 
administration. Special report of the Trusteeship Council. 19 December 1956, 115 pp. 
A/3169/Add.1. 

[Ej.] Memorandum of the Administering Authority concerning the referendum of 

October 1955. Tables showing the results of the vote. List of petitions and communic- 

ations. Future of Togoland and question of unification with the part under British 

administration. 


The Togoland unification problem and the future of Togoland under French administration. 
Text of certain documents concerning the organization of th referendum of 28 October 1956 
and of certain enactments by the autonomous Republic of Togoland. 28 December 1956, 
26 pp. A/C.4/340. 

[Ej.] Instructions addressed to the Togoland population by the French Delegate- 

General responsible for organizing the referendum. Constitutional laws enacted by 

the Legislative Assembly of the autonomous Republic of Togoland. 


Report of the Italian Government on the progress of direct Italo-Ethiopian negotiations for delimiting 
the frontier between the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian administration and Ethiopia. 
19 December 1956, 19 pp. A/3463. 

[Ej., Sc.] Summary of conversations between the Governments of Italy and Ethiopia 

on the subject of the delimiting of the frontier. Annexes containing several earlier 

agreements on the line of the frontier concerned. 


UNITED NATIONS STAFF 


United Nations salary, allowance and benefits system. Thirty-ninth report of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions to the General Assembly (eleventh session). 
18 January 1957, 21 pp. A/3505. 

[Org.] Consideration of the views expressed by the Salary Review Committee and the 

Secretary-General of the United Nations on the salaries and pensions of international 

civil servants. Recommendations regarding the salary scale for the various categories 

of officials working in different parts of the world. 


United Nations salary, allowance and benefits system. Improvement of group medical and hospital 
insurance plans. Forty-third report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the General Assembly. 13 February 1957, 6 pp. A/3535. 

[Org.] Report on the Secretary-General’s proposals for the improvement of the group- 

insurance system for United Nations staff in New York. 





Report of the Salary Review Committee 
This report consists of the following five documents: 


Report of the Secretary-General. 14, December 1956, 37 pp. A/C.5/691. 

[Org.] Remarks by the Secretary-General on a report submitted by a Review Committee 
in October 1956. Disagreement with some of the Committee’s conclusions regarding 
changes in officials’ salaries. 


Statement by the United Nations Headquarters Staff Council. 19 December 1956, 26 pp. 
A/C.5/691 /Add.1. 

[Org.] Views of the Staff Council on certain of the conclusions presented by the Salary 

Review Committee. 


Report of the Secretary-General. 9 January 1957, 21 pp. A/C.5/691/Add.2. 

[Org.] Comparative table showing the existing terms of employment, those which 
would result from the changes proposed by the Salary Review Committee, and those 
which would result from the Secretary-General’s proposals. 
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Supplementary statement by the United Nations Headquarters Staff Council. 10 January 1957, 
3 pp. A/C.5/691/Add.3. 


[Org.] Recommendations for the increase of certain salaries. 


Statement made by the Rapporteur of the Salary Review Committee (Mr. 7. K. Hunn, New 

Kealand) at the 570th meeting of the Fifth Committee. 22 January 1957, 9 pp. A/C.5/696. 
[Org.] Report on the committee’s method of work and arguments in favour of the 
conclusions presented in previous reports. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


POPULATION 


Proceedings of the World Population Conference, 1954 (Rome, 31 August-10 September 1954). 
Papers. Vols. III, IV and V, 1955, 906, 1073 and 1115 pp., $1.50 each volume, 
E/CONF.13/415, 416 and 417. 

[Sc., St.] These three volumes contain the papers sent in by a number of specialists 
who took part in the World Population Conference in 1954. These papers, given in the 
original version (English, French, German, Italian and Spanish), with summaries 
in French or English, deal with all aspects of the world population problem: fluctuations 
of the population in various parts of the world; birth control; influence of natural, 
economic and sociological factors on population fluctuations ; demographic methodology; 
assessment of the degree of fertility of a given population; urban and rural populations; 
population planning; age of populations; nutrition problems; influence of techno- 
logical development on population; influence of social changes or revolutions on 
population development, etc. A great many of these papers contain detailed biblio- 
graphical data. 


Pilot studies on inter-relationships of demographic, economic and social factors in underdeveloped 
countries. (Memorandum presented by the Secretary-General.) 13 December 1956, 
3 pp. E/CN.g/132. 

[Sc., Ej.] Arrangements have been made for the United Nations to co-operate with the 
Government of the Philippines in analysing certain population data. Knowledge of 
these data will have an influence on the preparation of the programme for the economic 
development of the Philippines. This project will also elucidate the methods which 
should henceforth be used in carrying out other similar projects. Other pilot studies 
will be undertaken in 1957-58. This document and those that follow were prepared 
for the ninth session of the Population Commission. 


1960 World population census programme. Report on the results of regional meetings held during 
the last quarter of 1956, prepared by the Secretary-General. 19 December 1956, 30 pp. 
E/CN.9/135/Add.1. 

[Sc., Ej., Pr.] Report on the decisions taken by the following regional conferences, in 

accordance with the principles recommended by the UN: (1) Fourth session of the 

Committee on Improvement of National Statistics of the Inter-American Statistical 

Institute. (2) Second session of the Working Group on Censuses of Population and 

Housing, of the Conference of European Statisticians. (3) The African Symposium 

on Vital and Health Statistics, sponsored by the World Health Organization. 


Appraisal and utilization of fragmentary and inadequate census and vital statistics. (Memorandum 
submitted by the Secretary-General.) 26 November 1956, 13 pp. E/CN.g/136. 
[Sc., Ej.] Measures adopted by the Population Commission and the Statistical 
Commission in order to assist the national statistical services to develop their activities. 
Proposals for facilitating the comparability of national statistics. List of the research 
carried out by the Secretariat: research relating to methods of demographic evaluation, 
the Demographic Yearbook, methods of analysing inadequate or fragmentary statistics. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Brief report on the activities of demographic experts in the field of technical 
assistance. 


Later observations on the report entitled ‘Gaps in existing knowledge of the relationships between 
population trends and economic and social conditions’. 15 February 1957, 5 pp. E/CN.g/137/ 
Add.1. 

[Sc.] Communications from various delegations and certain scientists recommending 

the extension of the field of research on relations between demographic factors and 

socio-economic factors. 


Regional population studies. (Memorandum submitted by the Secretary-General.) 
29 November 1956, 11 pp. E/CN.9/138. 

[Sc., Ej.] The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, in conjunction with the Population Commission, have 
examined the importance of demographic research from the standpoint of planned 
technical development. Proposals concerning the demographic research which regional 
groups of experts on social questions should undertake in Latin America, Asia and the 
Far East. Importance of research on the relations between demographic factors and 
economic development in Asia, the Far East and Latin America. List of measures 
that might be taken by the Commission. 


Background facts on world population and population trends. 21 February 1957, 56 pp. 
E/CN.9/139. 

[Sc., Ej., St., Dp.] This document shows that the demographic statistics of under- 
developed countries are often very inadequate; but it is precisely in these countries that 
the population increases most rapidly. Distinctions between accurate and defective 
statistics. Examines demographic tendencies throughout the world. Fertility. Birth 
rate and death rate by country and by year. Age of populations. Economic and social 
consequences of mortality and fertility. 


Tentative programme of work on population studies for 1957-58. (Memorandum submitted 

by the Secretary-General.) 26 November 1956, 9 pp. E/CN.g/140. 
[Sc., Ej.] Enumeration of the Secretariat’s main tasks in the field of demographic 
research: evaluation and estimates for various countries (particularly Asia) ; preparation 
of a handbook summing up the present world situation; technical assistance in the 
field of demographic research (particularly in Latin America and Asia); regional 
demographic work requested by Specialized Agencies; publication of the Demographic 
Bulletin. Also, a list of projects and research previously recommended which should be 
undertaken. 


Preliminary report on possibilities for international co-operation in the study of internal migration. 

(Report presented by the Secretary-General.) 12 February 1957, 32 pp. E/CN.g/141. 
(Sc.] Measures to be adopted in order to improve the study and knowledge of internal 
migration in the various countries. Proposals with a view to introducing uniformity 
into concepts and statistics, and appropriate technical assistance measures for promoting 
the formation of teams capable of studying these questions. Proposals concerning 
methods of research on the causes and effects of internal migration. 


WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION (AND THE PROBLEM OF URBANIZATION IN INADEQUATELY 
EQUIPPED COUNTRIES) 


Report on the world social situation. Paris I and II. 27 February 1957, 264 and 236 pp. 
E/CN.5/324 and Add.x1. 

[Sc., Ej., Dp., St.] In 1952, the United Nations published its first important general 

study concerning the major demographic trends in the various regions of the world, 

standards of living, food, opportunities for education, the state of health of populations, 

their working and housing conditions. Part I of the present document continues and 
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brings this study up to date. Part II concerns the knowledge already acquired with 
regard to the particular problem of urbanization in inadequately equipped countries 
(Africa, Latin America, Asia and the Far East). 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Maintenance of family levels of living: social policy relating to social insurance, social assistance 
and related social services. (Report by the Secretary-General.) 28 February 1957, 
89 pp. E/CN.5/321. 

[Ej., Sc.] Report on the surveys carried out by the United Nations on family levels of 

living. Comments on the conclusions of the working group set up to study the question 

and practical proposals concerning international co-ordination. 


Progress made by the United Nations in the social field during the period 1 January 1953-31 Decem- 
ber 1956 and proposals for the programme of work 1957-1959. (Report by the Secre- 
tary-General.) 14 March 1957, 139 pp. E/CN.5/326. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] Measures adopted by the United Nations in order to support various 

national and regional programmes of social policy, community development, housing 

improvement, planning and establishment of social and social defence services. Enu- 
meration of the United Nations, working methods in this field: information, work of 
regional experts, etc. The last chapter recapitulates the projects proposed for the years 

1957-59. Lhe annex contains information concerning the technical assistance provided 

in 1955-56 in the social service field. Tables. 


Financing of housing and community improvement programmes. Report by the Secretary-General 
on the regional activities undertaken pursuant to Economic and Social Council resolution 
585 E(XX). 23 pp. E/CN.5/327. 

[Ej., Sc.] List of study cycles and meetings of experts, organized with a view to a study 

of the problem of the financing of housing and the planning of local communities, 

The place of these programmes in general social development. Proposals for the 

mobilizing of private capital. The annex contains the text of resolution 585 E(XX) of 

the Economic and Social Council requesting a detailed study of the question of the 
financing of housing. 


LOCAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Report on concepts and principles of community development and recommendations on further 
practical measures to be taken by international organizations. (Report by the Secretary- 
General.) 201 pp. E/CN.5/325. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] Study of the proposed reforms and social development programmes 
implemented on the local (community) level in the various regions of the world, 
particularly in technically underdeveloped countries. Aims and methods of rural 
social services, community centres, cultural missions, village councils and other similar 
bodies. The last part of the report explains the need for a long-term international 
programme of community development 


Community development: measures taken by the General Assembly at its eleventh session. 
9 April 1957, 3 pp. E/CN.5/325/Add.1. 

[Ej.] The General Assembly approves the project for the preparation of a long-term 

international programme of community development and emphasizes the importance 

of this question for the general social progress of the world. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION 


Study of discrimination in education. (Special Rapporteur: Mr. Charles Ammoun)) 


7 November 1956, 249 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/181. 
[Ej., Sc., Dp., St.] The Rapporteur, after explaining his working method and aims, 


divides his report into three parts: 
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Part I: Analysis of the information collected. Discrimination in education based on 
race, colour, sex, religion, fortune, social origin, political opinion, degree of technical 
development or language. 

Part II: Activities aiming at combating discrimination in education. Conclusions 
concerning the general trends in the world struggle against discrimination in education. 

Part III: Proposals with a view to the adoption of international measures for the 
elimination of discrimination in education. 


Study of discrimination in education. Summary of information relating to Argentina. 1 Decem- 
ber 1956, 17 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.g2/Add.79. 

[Ej., Sc., St.] Organization of education. Conditions of admission to schools. Restric- 

tions. Subjects taught. Religious instruction. Special groups. Cost of education, and 

scholarships. Training of teachers. 


Study of discrimination in education. Summary of information relating to Guatemala. 7 Decem- 
ber 1956, 14 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.92/Add.80. 

[Ej., Sc., St.] Organization of education, conditions of admission to schools, subjects 

taught, situation of the minority language groups (Quiché, Cakchiqual, Mam and 

Kekchi), cost of education and scholarships, training of teachers. 


Study of discrimination in education. Summary of information relating to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 20 November 1956, 24 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.g2/Add.81. 

[Ej., Sc.] Organization of education in Germany. Conditions of admission to schools. 

Number of schools and different categories of schools. Different groups represented 

among the pupils (national, linguistic and religious). Boys and girls. Cost of education 

and scholarships. Teacher training. 


Discrimination in education. Summary of information relating to Ceylon. 12 December 1956, 
18 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.g2/Add.82. 

[Ej., Sc., St.] Summary of Ceylon’s legislation in the field of education. Analysis of 

the composition of the school population according to the nationality, religion and 

sex of the pupils. Conditions of admission to schools. Conditions for the award of 

scholarships. Teacher training. 


Discrimination in education. Summary of information relating to the U.S.S.R. 26 Decem- 
ber 1956, 5 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.g2/Add.84. 

[Ej., Sc.] Communication concerning certain changes introduced into the Soviet 

school system: admission to schools, choice of subjects, cost of education, teacher 

training. 


Discrimination in education. Summary of information relating to Turkey. 2 January 1957, 
16 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.g2/Add.26/Rev.1. 

[Ej., Sc., St.] Revision of the first summary of information relating to Turkey (dating 

from 6 August 1956). Organization of education, conditions of admission, subjects taught, 

national, religious and language groups, boys and girls, cost of education and scholar- 

ships, teacher training. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Access of women to education, (Report by the Secretary-General.) 4 December 1956, 
25 pp. E/CN.6/287. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] Analysis of the problem of discrimination against women with regard 

to their access to education and the teaching profession. 


Access of women to education. (Report prepared by Unesco.) g January 1957, 14 pp. 


E/CN.6/291. 
[Ej., Sc.] List of organizations receiving subventions from Unesco and concerned with 
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the improvement of the conditions governing women’s education in various countries, 
Information relating to the Unesco surveys on the educational status of women. The 
part played by women in exchanges of persons organized by Unesco. 


Technical assistance: summary of selected projects affecting the status of women. (Memorandum 
by the Secretary-General.) 2 January 1957, 37 pp. E/CN.6/289. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] List of technical assistance projects having a bearing on the status of 

women in Africa, Asia and Latin America, in the fields of fundamental education, 

vocational training, adult education, handicrafts, nutrition, hygiene, nursing, social 

services and housing. Statistics. 


LAND REFORM THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Progress in land reform. Second report. Analysis of replies by governments to a United Nations’ 
questionnaire. (Prepared jointly by the Secretariats of the UN, FAO and ILO.) 
1957, 190 pp. E/2930 (ST/ECA/42). 

[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] The first part of this report analyses the general trends in the land 

reform policies of various countries. It groups the countries in categories based on 

different types of land problem: recently populated countries, Europe, Asia and the 

Far East, the Middle East, Africa, Latin America. The second part analyses the 

reforms in detail: legislative measures, credit, mechanization, fiscal policy. Review of 

results. The various sections of the study are then recapitulated in a general outline of 
the progress achieved in all parts of the world. The annex contains statistical tables, a list 
of the national land reform laws and a summary of the work done by the United Nations. 


ECONOMIC POLICY (AUSTRIA AND VIET-NAM) 


World economic situation. Full employment. Implementation of full employment and balance 

of payment policies. Replies of governments. 26 October 1956, 36 pp. E/2871/Add.7. 
[Ej., Sc., St.] Replies of the Governments of Austria and Viet-Nam to the United 
Nations’ annual questionnaire on full employment. The Austrian Government states 
that in Austria there is temporary unemployment only in certain primary commodity 
industries. On the whole, the favourable situation existing since 1953 has resulted ina 
period of full employment. The report analyses the effects of public and private invest- 
ments on the level of employment. Despite a deficit in the balance of payments, measures 
for the liberalization continue to be applied. For the moment, there is no risk of an 
unduly serious fall in the level of employment. The measures for the liberalization of 
trade and the stabilization of the Austrian economy are described in detail. 

The Government of Viet-Nam draws attention to the seriousness of the country’s 
economic and social situation since its recently acquired independence: very low level 
of production and continually increasing needs. Importance of foreign aid in order to 
stabilize the situation. At the present time, it is the public sector that is playing the 
most important role in the development of the country, as the private sector lacks 
capital. The level of employment is gradually rising. Obstacles: the backward state 
of agriculture, extremely low agricultural incomes. In the towns, wages increase more 
rapidly than prices, whereas it is just the contrary in the rural districts. Gradual 
improvement in the balance of payments, which still shows, however, a deficit. Govern- 
mental projects designed to encourage the importation of foreign capital. Statistical 
tables relating to employment, the balance of payments and prices. 


PRIMARY COMMODITIES 


Study of the operation of organized commodity markets. (Note by the Secretary-General.) 
16 November 1956, 4 pp. E/CN.13/L.31. 

[Ej., Sc.] List of new facts concerning primary commodity markets, placed by the 

Secretariat at the disposal of the Cornmission on International Commodity Trade. 
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Studies on fluctuations in commodity prices and volume of trade. Fats and oils: first report. (Docu- 
ment prepared by FAO.) 12 November 1956, 56 pp. E/CN.13/L.34. 

[Sc., St., Ej.] At its second and third sessions (1955, 1956), the Commission decided to 

undertake pilot studies on certain primary commodities to serve as a model for future 

studies. FAO agreed to undertake a study on fats and oils. 

The report describes the general situation on the world market for fats and oils. 
It analyses the characteristics of this market and the changes it has undergone since 
the end of the second world war. Numerous statistical tables are given as well as a 
detailed chart of work still outstanding. 


Studies on fluctuations in commodity prices and volume of trade: statements by governments. 
15 November 1956, 5 pp. E/CN.13/L.36. 

[Ej., Sc., St.] Statement by the Government of Canada, mentioning statistical studies 

relating mainly to Canadian foreign trade prices. The annex contains statistical 

tables concerning these prices between 1926 and 1956. 


Studies on fluctuations in commodity prices and volume of trade. Relationship between prices of 
primary commodities and the prices of manufactured goods entering into international trade. Review 
of United Nations’ studies. (Note by the Secretary-General.) 20 November 1956, 
15 pp. E/CN.13/L.37. 

[Ej., Sc.] List of the studies undertaken, with a brief summary of their contents and 

the method used. Conclusions concerning the fields which it would be particularly 

useful to study in the future. 


United Nations Conference on Wheat, 1955-1956: summary of the proceedings. 10 Decem- 
ber 1956, 37 pp., $0.40. E/CONF.20/5. 

[Ej., Pr., Org.] The United Nations Conference on Wheat met on three occasions: in 
Geneva, in the autumn of 1955 and in February-March 1956; in London, in April 1956. 
The report contains a list of the delegates to the Conference and summaries of the 
statements at the plenary meetings. It reproduces the text of the international agreement 
on wheat submitted to the governments by the Conference; the object of this agreement 
is to stabilize the wheat supply at reasonable prices. 


United Nations Sugar Conference: resolutions adopted at final plenary meeting on 2 Novem- 
ber 1956. 6 November 1956, 3 pp. E/CONF.22/6. 

[Ej., Sc., Pr.] These resolutions relate to the increase in the consumption of sugar, 

the needs of Japan and a proposed amendment to the 1953 international sugar 

agreement. 


AGRICULTURE IN LATIN AMERICA 


The selective expansion of agricultural production in Latin America. Joint report of the ECLA 
and the FAO of the UN. February 1957, 69 pp., $0.80. E/CN.12/378/Rev.2. 
[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] General outline of the agricultural situation in Latin America and 
of the present trends. Importance of the role of agriculture in the general economic 
and social development of Latin America. The evolution of agricultural production, 
the supply of and demand for agricultural products and the international and inter- 
regional trade in these products are analysed country by country. The report also 
analyses the situation of the main agricultural products (coffee, sugar, etc.) with regard 
to their production and marketing prospects. The annex reproduces the text of the 
ECLA resolution concerning agricultural development. Numerous statistical tables. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Economic survey of Asia and the Far East, 1956. (Also published in the Economic Bulletin 
Sor Asia and the Far East, vol. VII, no. 4.) 233 pp., $2.50. 
[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] First part: Description and analysis of the economic situation of 
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the region taken as a whole (agricultural and industrial production, trade and payments, 
prices; account of the plans for economic development in the different countries of the 
region). 

Second part: Study of the economic situation in each country of the region (except 
the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam). Production, finance, trade, planning of 
development. Brief description of the accelerated socialization of the People’s Republic 
of China. 

The annex contains demographic, agricultural, trade and budgetary statistics. 
Tables relating to production, transport, prices, wages and employment. List of trade 
agreements concluded with countries outside the region. Statement of sources. 


TRANSPORT IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Activities of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East in the field of inland waterways: 

progress report by the Executive Secretary. 16 November 1956, 7 pp. E/CN.11/TRANS/124. 
[Ej.] Activities relating to the collection of documents on the improvement of waterway 
transport, the conservancy of waterways and canals, the training of inland waterway 
transport personnel and development of inland ports. An expert has been instructed 
to study the public organizations responsible for the improvement of inland ports in 
various countries. A classification of waterways has been prepared and technical 
advice supplied to several Asian Governments at their request. 


Activities of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East in the field of highways: progress 
report by the Executive Secretary. 8 January 1957, 5 pp. E/CN.11/TRANS/125. 

[Ej.] Summary of the various technical studies undertaken under the supervision 

of ECAFE: highway safety, construction of roads, soil stabilization, the financing and 

administration of roads. Advice given to several Asian governments. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


Economic survey of Europe in 1956 (including studies of European transport problems and income 
distribution in Western Europe.) March 1957, 394 pp., $2.50. E/ECE/278. 
[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] This survey shows that the statistics supplied by the U.S.S.R. and 
the other countries of Eastern Europe have improved during the last two years. The 
first chapters of the first part deal with the development, present-day problems and 
long-term plans of the U.S.S.R. and the other countries of Eastern Europe, and surveys 
their industrial and agricultural plans, wage systems, recent structural changes (decen- 
tralization). With regard to Western Europe, there is an analysis of developments, the 
effects of the Suez crisis, the progress achieved in the liberalization of trade. 

The second part concerns transport: evolution of structures, costs and return on 
outlay, trends in the volume of traffic, investment policy. Statistics for both Eastern 
and Western Europe. 

The third part deals with income distribution in Western Europe, changes in the 
structure of production in Western Europe and their effect on income, the unequal 
distribution of income before and after the war, the distribution of income by profession 
and economic sector. 

The annex contains supplementary statistics, sources and a methodological statement. 


Trends in fuel consumption for household and domestic uses in Europe. April 1956, 86 pp., $0.50. 
E/ECE/245(E/ECE/COAL/108). 
[Ej., Sc., Pr., St., Dp.] In March 1956, the Coal Committee of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe (ECE) recommended that governments should study the results of the 
experiments in urban heating by blocks of buildings, with a view to a more economical 
use of fuel. The present report analyses these results. 
First part: Present situation. Consumption of coal for heating in various European 
countries; factors influencing consumption; thermal efficiency of different kinds of 
plant; cost and prices of fuels. Consumption of fuels other than coal. General trends. 
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Second part: Measures for encouraging a more rational use of fuels. Technical 
studies, etc. The annex contains statistical tables relating to fuel consumption in the 
different European countries. A Czechoslovak note concerns the use of secondary 
products. 


Commentary on the general conditions for the supply of plant and machinery for export, No. 574. 
December 1955, 4 pp., $0.10. E/ECE/220(E/ECEIM/WP.5/16). 

[Ej., Pr.] Report on the efforts of the Economic Commission for Europe to introduce 

uniformity into the conditions governing the export of machinery and plant. 


International classification of hard coals by type. (Prepared by the Secretariat of the ECE.) 
August 1956, 52 pp., $0.50. Bilingual: English-French. 
[Sc., Pr.] In 1949, the Coal Committee of the ECE set up a working group on 
classification. The results of its activities are analysed in the present publication, which 
enumerates the classes, groups and sub-groups of coals, and indicates the methods 
used in order to distinguish them. The annex contains detailed information concerning 
the determination of the various physical and chemical qualities of coals. Diagrams 
showing the structure of the instruments used for determining the different types of coal. 


Steel and its alternatives. July 1956, 91 pp., $0.60. E/ECE/258(E/ECE/STEEL/107). 
[Ej., Pr., St., Sc.] Situation regarding the competition between steel and various 
products such as aluminium, plastic materials, etc. 


FAMILY AND CHILDREN 


Administrative organization of the Secretariat of UNICEF. 15 November 1956, 22 pp. 
E/ICEF/321. 

[Ej., Sc.] List of the Fund’s different divisions and committees. Statement of their 

aims, functions and working methods. 


General progress report of the Executive Director: beneficiaries of principal UNICEF-aided 
programmes. 12 October 1956, 9 pp. E/ICEF/322/Add.1. 

[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] Report on the results achieved during the first half of 1956: aid to 

governments in the fight against diseases of mothers and children, establishment of 

health and school centres, distribution of milk, etc. Statistical tables showing the number 

of children reached by the Fund’s programmes in different countries. 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Public Relations and Fund Raising on its meeting held on 
5 October 1956. 16 October 1956, 23 pp. E/ICEF/326. 

[Ej., Sc.] Reports of the various sub-divisions of the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 

Budgetary Funds, fund-raising in general Universal Children’s Day and public relations. 

The annex contains information concerning governmental contributions and govern- 

mental replies regarding Universal Children’s Day. 


UNICEF compendium. Vol. 6, 1956-57. Parts I and II, 1956, 28 and 93 pp., $0.50. 
[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] Part I: Summary of the essential information concerning the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, its aims, organization and financing, and the different 
forms of assistance it provides. 

Part II: Description of the programmes supported by the Fund in various countries; 
information concerning the beneficiaries of these programmes, the cost and financing 
of the projects. Statistical tables. 


UNICEF programme allocations by country and type of project from inception through 
December 1956. 1 March 1957, 31 pp. E/ICEF/L.1003. 

[Ej., St., Dp.] Report concerning the different projects supported by the Fund in the 

various countries; information on the field of action, country and sums expended. 

Summaries by region. 
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Progress report by the Executive Director on the Calcutta Training Centre. 3 October 1956, 
15 pp. E/ICEF/L.965. 

[Ej.] The United Nations Children’s Fund and the World Health Organization co- 

operated in the establishment of a Training Centre in Calcutta. This report contains 

information concerning the sums invested in the project, the distribution of the 

allocations, the posts established, the number of students and scholarships. Conclusions 

concerning the Centre’s future. 


Statement on the activities of the Bureau of Social Affairs in fields related to family and child 
welfare presented by Miss Julia Henderson to the UNICEF Executive Board. 22 October 
1956, 9 pp. E/ICEF/328. 

[Ej.] In its second report (published in 1957) on the world social situation, in its report 
on community development and in that on family levels of living, the Social Commission 
deals with questions which also concern the United Nations Children’s Fund and which 
are recapitulated in the present document. The latter also mentions the family and 
children’s welfare programmes which have been implemented on the international 
plane during recent years. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The Programme for 1957: statement by the 
Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board at the 119ih meeting of the Technical 
Assistance Committee, on 26 November 1956. 28 November 1956, 9 pp. E/TAC/L.119. 

[Ej., Sc.] Report on the available funds and their allocation to the different technical 

assistance projects. Increase of funds in certain fields. National and regional projects. 

Working capital and reserve funds. 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The Programme for 1957: note by the 

Executive Chairman on regional projects. 22 November 1956, 3 pp. E/TAC/L.117. 
[Ej., Sc.] The Technical Assistance Board informs the Technical Assistance Committee 
of the extreme importance of certain regional projects and requests that 12 per cent 
of the total funds be reserved for the implementation of these projects. 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Review of authorizations from the contingency 
fund in 1956 (Jan.-Oct.) (Report of the Executive Chairman.) 19 November 1956, 
a1 pp. E/TAC/L.116. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] List of the emergency cases which arose during the implementation of 

the 1956 programme and justified grants from the contingency fund. The annex 

contains the criteria approved by the Technical Assistance Board for the allocation of 
sums from this fund. 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The Programme for 1957: a descriptive 
summary of the Category I Programme. 16 November 1956, 141 pp. E/TAC/L.115. 
[Ej., Sc., Dp.] Reviews technical assistance activities country by country, indicating, 
in each case, the cost of the programme, the number of experts and fellowships, and 
the value of the material and supplies. Technical assistance mainly concerns public 
health, the modernization of agriculture, industrial development, the reform of teaching 
and of public administration. Describes the programmes covering entire regions (Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, etc.), which are implemented by the United Nations and 

various Specialized Agencies. 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The Programme for 1957: recommendations 
of the Technical Assistance Board. 2 November 1956, 29 pp. E/TAC/L.114. 

[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] Recommendations concerning funds, composition of the programme, 

methods of financing projects, allocation of funds. Draft resolution approving the 

Board’s recommendations. The annex contains numerous statistical tables concerning 

the distribution of funds and the financing of projects. 
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The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The Programme for 1957: the Category II 
Programme recommended by the Technical Assistance Board. 12 November 1956, 177 pp. 
E/TAQ/L.113. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] These recommendations, which affect all underdeveloped countries 

and territories, are presented in the form of tables indicating the nature of the projects, 

the organ of the United Nations or the Specialized Agency instructed to execute them, 
the cost, the number of experts and of fellowships provided. 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Administration and operational services’ costs. 
(Report of the Technical Assistance Board.) 31 October 1956, 20 pp. E/TAC/54. 
[Ej., Sc., Org.] Information concerning the administration and operational services’ 
costs envisaged by each organization taking part in the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. The first part deals with the administrative budget as a whole, 
followed by details concerning the participation of the various organizations. 


Technical assistance activities under the Expanded Programme: status reports. 3 vols. 6 July 1956, 
13 December 1956, 21 November 1956, 85, 83, and 86 pp. E/TAC/REP/77, E/TAC/ 
REP/84 and E/TAC/REP/go. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] Every three months, the organizations taking part in the Expanded 

Programme of Technical Assistance are required to send a report to the Technical 

Assistance Committee. The report E/TAC/REP/77 covers the first quarter of 1956. 

The first part contains a list of the projects undertaken in each of the countries receiving 

technical assistance and states whether these projects are at present the subject of 

negotiations or are in process of implementation or have already been successfully 
completed. The second part describes the activities of the International Monetary 

Fund in the field of technical assistance. Contains a table showing experts and fellowship 

holders according to nationality, and information concerning the value and quantity 

of the equipment sent to each country. 
The other two reports are similar and cover the period up to 30 September 1956. 


Expanded Technical Assistance Programme. Assistance rendered to the countries and territories 
of Latin America during 1955. (Report of the Secretariat of the Technical Assistance 
Board.) 20 April 1956, 37 pp. E/CN.12/AC.34/3. 

[Ej., Sc., St.] Detailed list, by country and region, of the technical assistance projects 
carried out for the benefit of Latin America during 1955: public health; indus- 
trialization; modernization of agriculture; training of technicians, teachers, doctors 
and nurses; teaching; reorganization of public administration, etc. Statistical tables 
indicating the cost of the projects and the distribution of the available funds, as well as 
the number of experts and trainees. 


SECRETARIAT 


STATISTICAL SERIES 


Statistical yearbook, 1956. 646 pp., $7.50. Bilingual: English-French. 

[St., Dp., Sc.] Eighth statistical yearbook of the United Nations, prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the Secretariat, in co-operation with the Statistical Offices of the 
governments and international Specialized Agencies. The statistics supplied by the 
U.S.S.R. and the other countries of Eastern Europe are more detailed and com- 
prehensive than in previous years. Tables relating to population, manpower, forestry, 
fishing, industrial production, mining and quarrying, manufacturing, construction, 
electricity, gas, consumption, transport, communications, external trade, the balance 
of payments, wages and prices, national income, finance, social security, housing, 
public health, education and the dissemination of culture throughout the world. 
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Demographic yearbook 1956. (Special topic: ethnic and economic characteristics.) 744 pp., $7. 
Bilingual: English-French. 

[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] This yearbook deals first with the general aspects of the world 
demographic situation: over-all trends, comments and explanations concerning the 
merits of the various statistics. Statistics relating to the density and distribution of 
population by country and region, by age and sex, by nationality, and according to 
race, occupation and level of education. Birth, death and marriage rates, expectation 
of life by country and by sex. 


Commodity trade statistics, January-June 1956. 2 vols., November-December 1956, 440 and 
525 pp. ST/STAT/SER.D/27 and ST/STAT/SER.D/28. 

[St., Dp., Ej.] Detailed statistics for the first six months of 1956, grouped according to 

the Standard International Trade Classification established by the United Nations, 


Yearbook of international trade statistics, 1955, 1956, 720 pp., $7. ST/STAT/SER.G/6, 
[St., Dp., Sc., Ej.] All available data relating to international trade, grouped according 
to the Standard International Trade Classification established by the United Nations, 
Tables by region and by country. 


CONCEPTIONS AND ACHIEVEMENTS WITH REGARD TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF LEVELS OF 
LIVING 


International survey of social action programmes. 31 March 1955, 252 pp., $2. E/CN.5/301/ 

Rev.1 and ST/SOA/a21. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] This survey concerns the action undertaken by the public authorities 
of all countries to improve social conditions. 

Description of the programmes: health, nutrition, housing, assistance to consumers, 
teaching, stabilization of employment, social security, social protection and readaptation, 
land reform, scientific research in relation to social programmes. Chapters on the 
financing of social action programmes. Comments on the different ways of conceiving 
social progress: liberalism, socialism, intermediary forms. 


HOUSING, URBANIZATION 


Financing of housing and community improvement programme. February 1957, 183 pp., $0.60, 
E/CN.5/323 and ST/SOA/32. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp., St.] This report is a continuation of the preliminary report (E/CN.5/307) 
examined by the Social Commission of the Economic and Social Council in 1955. 
It contains information on the financing of housing and community improvement 
in various parts of the world: Africa, Asia and the Far East, Europe, Latin America, 
the Middle East, North America, Oceania. In each case, the report analyses needs, 
describes the present situation as well as the relation between housing and social 
development in general and outlines briefly the methods used for their financing; 
conclusions and recommendations. 


International action in Asia and the Far East: housing, building and planning. No. 9. 

September 1955, 131 pp., $1.25. ST/SOA/SER.C/9. 
[Ej., Sc.] Deals with international co-operation in the fields of housing, building and 
planning in Asia and the Far East, from 1947 to 1955. The role played by the ECAFE 
and the Specialized Agencies in the implementation of programmes relating to these 
fields. Studies, surveys, expert missions, educational work. South-East Asia Regional 
Conference of the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning and 
Housing (New Delhi, 1954). Communications concerning town planning in Puerto 
Rico and the possibility of adapting the methods used in this country to Asia. The 
annex reproduces the housing and town planning programme adopted by the Social 
Commission for 1955-57. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


General principles for a housing census: first draft. 30 August 1956, 27 pp. ST/STAT/P/L.22. 
[Ej., Sc., Pr.] Recommendation to governments that a housing census should be taken 
in 1960 at the same time as a population census. Comments on the aims and nature 
of such a census. Methodological suggestions. Standard tables for a housing census. 
Administrative principles. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Activities of Specialized Agencies and non-governmental organizations in the field of prevention 
of crime and treatment of offenders during 1955 and 1956. (Report prepared by the 
Secretariat.) 29 June 1956, 31 pp. ST/SOA/SD/NGO/5. 

{Ej., Sc.] This report indicates the names and working methods of the Specialized 

Agencies and non-governmental organizations concerned with the prevention of crime 

and the treatment of offenders. The annex contains information on the international 

congresses handling these matters; questions studied by the United Nations, the 

Specialized Agencies and non-governmental organizations; list of international 

publications dealing with these matters. 


SLAVERY 


United Nations conference of plenipotentiaries on a supplementary convention on the abolition 
of slavery, the slave trade, and institutions and practices similar to slavery: final act and supple- 
mentary convention. E/CONF.24/23. 

[Ej.] Text of the supplementary convention. List of the delegates of the signatory 

governments. 


CIVIL REGISTRATION 


Final report of the first Inter-American Seminar on Civil Registration (Santiago, Chile, 29 Novem- 
ber-11 December 1954). April 1955, 32 pp., $0.30. ST/STAT/SER.M/23. 

[Ej., Sc.] Report on the Seminar’s work and a general outline of the measures to be 

adopted in order to standardize civil registration methods used in the different American 

countries, 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


AUTOMATION 


Report of the Director-General. Part I: automation and other forms of technological progress 
—their social repercussions. 1957, 115 pp., $1. (Report I/1.) 

[Ej., Sc.] This report analyses the repercussions of technological progress (automation, 
atomic energy) on employment, technical qualifications, the training of workers, the 
structure of enterprises, security of employment, mobility of manpower, wage levels 
and working hours, and health of workers. A whole chapter is devoted to comments 
on work as a source of satisfaction. New needs in the matter of social security are 
described and explained. The final part of the report sums up the consequences of 
automation for employers, workers and public administrations, and contains a list 
of guiding principles applicable to automation. 


1. As a general rule, the ILO publications are issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE ILO 


Activities of the ILO, 1956-1957. Report of the Director-General to the fortieth session of the 
International Labour Conference. 1957, 97 pp.» 3 Sw. fr. (Report I/2.) 

[Ej., Sc.] This second part of the Director-General’s report enumerates and describes 
all the projects undertaken by ILO during the past year: labour problems in under- 
developed countries, improvement of living and working conditions, human rights, 
The ILO’s working methods are described and classified in different categories: tech- 
nical assistance, collaboration with other organizations, etc. 

» The annex contains a list of member countries; a declaration by the Governing 
Body on the co-ordination and concentration of efforts; a list of meetings held during 
the past year; the provisional programme for 1957-58. 


RIGHT TO WORK 


Forced labour. 1957, 31 pp., 2 Sw. fr. (Report IV/2.) 

[Dp., Sc.] Summary and analysis of the answers from 46 governments with regard toa 
draft convention on the abolition of forced labour. This document also contains texts 
which might serve as a basis for discussion during the fortieth session (1957). 


Weekly rest in commerce and offices. 1957, 45 pp., 1.20 Sw. fr. (Report V/2.) 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] This report is a sequel to Report V/1; it contains governmental comments 
on the measures proposed in Report V/1 with a view to regulating weekly rest in the 
various countries. 


Protection and integration of indigenous and other tribal and semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries. 1957, 85 pp., 2.40 Sw. fr. (Report VI/2.) 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] Governmental reactions to the measures proposed in a previous report 

(VI/1) for the establishment of international legislation relating to primitive popula- 

tions. 


Working conditions of fishermen. 1957, 67 pp., 2 Sw. fr. (Report VII, 42nd session.) 

[Ej. Sc., Dp.] In November 1956, the Governing Body of ILO decided to include this 
question in the agenda of the forty-second session of the International Labour Con- 
ference (1958). This preliminary report, addressed to ILO member governments, 
recapitulates the legislation of the various countries with regard to the working condi- 
tions of fishermen (wages, contracts, apprenticeship, etc.). The adoption of three 
conventions establishing international legislation in this field is proposed. 


The legal obligation to employ the disabled. 1957, 19 pp., 0.60 Sw. fr. 

[Ej., Dp.] Analysis of the legislative measures adopted by various countries since the 
first world war with a view to establishing a legal obligation to employ disabled persons 
in productive work. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR STATISTICIANS 


International standard classification of occupations. 2 vols., 1957, 142 and 55 pp. 

[Sc., Ej.] Report II examines the question of the international classification of the 
working population according to occupations. Emphasizes the importance of such 
classification and recommends that the working population be divided into groups 
and sub-groups, each of which is described in detail. 

Report III analyses the existing national classification systems, enumerates the 
international recommendations already adopted and recommends a new international 
classification, in which occupations (or social strata) would be divided into ‘groups’ 
and ‘sub-groups’. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


International standard classification of occupations: draft definitions. 1957, 126 pp. (Report IT, 
appendix VII.) 
[Sc., Ej.] A detailed draft classification of occupations in groups and sub-groups. 


Social security statistics: development and uses. 1957, 59 pp. (Report V.) 

[Sc.] Considerations on the importance of social security statistics as a source of new 
statistical information. Review of the different kinds of social security systems and the 
problems presented by each of them for the statistician attempting to express their 
characteristics in figures. List of the kinds of information which can be obtained 
by means of social security files. Question of definitions and the importance of estab- 
lishing a uniform international system of definitions. Draft resolutions for standardizing 
social security statistics. 


Measurement of under-employment. 1957, 97 pp. (Report IV.) 
[Sc., St., Dp.] The United Nations Economic and Social Council requested the Secre- 
tary-General to continue, in co-operation with ILO, the study of methods of measuring 
under-employment. The present report represents ILO’s contribution to this task. 
The report analyses the problems raised by the definition of concepts relating 
to under-employment and recommends general definitions of different kinds of under- 
employment. The second part deals with the methods used by different countries to 
measure under-employment. The third part analyses the problems which must be 
resolved in order to establish an international system for the measurement of under- 
employment. The annex contains a draft resolution and bibliography. Statistical 
tables. 


SIXTH AMERICAN LABOR CONFERENCE 


Report of the Director-General. 1956, 99 pp., 3 Sw. fr. (Report I.) 

[Ej., Sc.] Prepared by the Director-General of ILO for the sixth American Labor 
Conference (Havana, September 1956), this report first analyses the general social 
aspects of the economic development of the American countries, more especially 
with regard to demographic movements, the level of employment, wages, social 
security and the organization of labour. It then examines in greater detail the question 
of workers’ vocational training in that region of the world and the housing problem. 
The last part describes ILO’s activities in the two Americas and enumerates the 
technical assistance projects undertaken by ILO over the last 5 or 6 years. 


The role of employers and workers in programmes to raise productivity. 1956, 101 pp. (Report II.) 
[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] Analysis of the economic and social factors which exercise an influence 
on productivity in America: political administrative, psychological, health, financial 
and other factors. Enumeration and description of the types of action which can be 
undertaken by employers and workers to increase productivity. Measures initiated by 
governments and ILO to co-operate with employers and workers in this direction. 


Labour-management relations. 1956, 45 pp. (Report III.) 

{Ej., Sc., Dp.] Report on the existing systems in America, designed to improve relations 
between workers and employers: measures adopted at the enterprise level and on a 
much wider scale (collective conventions). 


Co-operatives. 1956, 70 pp. (Report IV.) 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] Analyses the present trends on the American continent as regards the 
establishment of co-operatives. Legislative and administrative measures affecting 
co-operatives. Enumeration of ILO’s tasks in respect of assistance to the co-operative 
movements in the two Americas. 
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TOWN PLANNING AND WORKERS’ HOUSING 


Moumrorp, Lewis. A new approach to workers’ housing. 1957, 11 pp., 0.60 Sw. fr. 

[Ej.] Historical background of the workers’ housing question and analysis of new 
conceptions designed to promote rational town planning, particularly the worker's 
integration in garden cities. 


LIBERALIZATION OF TRADE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


HeEILperin, Michael A. Freer trade and social welfare: some marginal notes on the ‘Ohlin 
report’. 1957, 20 pp., 0.60 Sw. fr. 

[Ej.] The author, who is a firm believer in free trade, comments on a report prepared 

by a group of experts in 1955 on the social consequences of the liberalization of trade 

in Europe. He emphasizes the social advantages of free trade. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Stets, Walter. Vocational guidance in the Federal Republic of Germany. 1957, 16 pop. 
0.60 Sw. fr. 

[Ej., St.] Report on the origin, development, aims and operation of the institutions 

established in Western Germany to help workers obtain a suitable occupation and find 

openings for apprentices. Description of the methods used: information, psycho- 

technical tests, etc. Statistical tables. 


ADAPTATION TO WORK 


Veit, Claude. Medical and psychological aspects of modern industry. 1957, 20 pp., 0.60 Sw. fr. 
[Ej., Sc.] The author shows that, although the failure of many present day industrial 
workers to adapt themselves to their environment is largely due to psychological 
factors, the latter are conditioned by social phenomena: defective wage system, lack of 
security, etc. He indicates the important role which psychiatrists can play in this field. 


SEAFARERS 


The International Labour Office prepared several reports for the Maritime Preparatory 
Technical Conference which was held in London in the autumn of 1956. The first of 
these reports, divided into three parts, deals with the following points: 


General revision of the wages and hours of work and manning convention. No. 93. 1956, 151 pp. 
[Dp., Ej.] Historical background of this revision. Governmental replies to the 1954 
questionnaire. 


(A) Conditions of seafarers in smaller ships and (B) changes in hours of work on board ship 
since 1946. 1956, 188 pp. 

[Dp., St.] This second part reproduces the governmental replies to the questionnaire 

on these questions. 


Reports of the Committee on Wages, Hours of Work and Manning of the Maritime Preparatory 
Technical Conference (Copenhagen 1945) and of the twenty-eighth (maritime) session of the 
International Labour Conference (Seattle, 1946). 1956, 101 pp. 

[Dp., Ej.] This third part contains an account of the discussions and votes on the 

projects presented by ILO. 


Engagement of seafarers through regularly established employment offices. 1956, 74. pp. 

[Dp., Ej.] This report reproduces and analyses governmental replies concerning 
legislation and practice in this field. The annex reproduces texts relating to convention 
no.g concerning the placing of sailors (1920). 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Transfer of flag in relation to social conditions and safety. 1956, 189 pp. 
[Ej., Pr.] The first part gives the historical background of the question; the second 
part reproduces the replies from governments to the questionnaire prepared by ILO. 


Contents of medicine chests on board ship and medical advice by radio to ships at sea. 1956, 84 pp. 
Dp., Pr.] Information provided by governments and the text of the report prepared 
by ILO for the second session of the Joint ILO-WHO Committee. 


Jurisdiction over the suspension of officers’ certificates of competence. 1956, 23 pp. 
[Sc.] This report sets out what are believed to be the general rules of international 
law concerning penal and disciplinary jurisdiction in occurrences at sea. 


Reciprocal or international recognition of Seafarers’ Identity Cards. 1956, 92 pp. 

[Dp., Pr.] Part I contains information concerning the legislation and practice of 
various countries, and a recapitulatory table. Part II contains certain conclusions 
emerging therefrom. 


LABOUR INSTITUTE FOR THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Rocu, Roger. An ILO experiment in labour administration. 1957, 27 pp., 0.60 Sw. fr. 
[Ej.] Report on the organization, operation and methods of the Labour Institute 
for the Near and Middle East. The object of this Institute, which was founded jointly 
by ILO and the Turkish Government in 1955 and has its headquarters in Istanbul, 
is to train experts in labour administration. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


SOCIOLOGICAL SURVEYS 


Hstn-PAo YANG. Rural enquiries: handbook of sociological enquiries. 1957, 140 pp., $1.50. 
[Sc., Pr., St.] Methodology of social inquiry on rural life. Questions relating to the 
preparation of inquiries, collection and analysis of data, presentation of the results. 
Analysis of each method: observation, sampling, interviewing, inquiry cards, ques- 
tionnaires. Problems and difficulties, listing and selection of data to be collected. Very 
comprehensive bibliography classified by subject. Numerous statistics. An exceptionally 
interesting publication for the social research worker. 


STATISTICS 


Yearbook of forest products statistics. 1956, 170 pp., $2.50. Trilingual: English-French- 
Spanish. 
[St., Dp.] Deals with all kinds of wood, worked and unworked, including data 1955. 


MALNUTRITION 


WaATERLOW, J., and VeRGARA, A. Protein deficiencies in Brazil. March 1957, 34 pp.; 
$0.50. 

[Sc., St.] An account of the third inquiry on protein deficiencies undertaken in 
accordance with a recommendation made by the Joint FAO-WHO Committee of 
Experts on Nutrition (previous inquiries: Africa, Central America). The problem 
is dealt with from the medical and nutritional standpoints; study of the relation between 
certain diseases and the shortage of proteins, proposals for new research on certain 
special aspects of the problem. Statistical tables. 
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PRODUCTS 


The manufacture of olive oil in rural oileries. 1956, 100 pp., $1. 

[Pr., Sc.] The importance of olive oil from the standpoint of world food resources: 
description of areas of production; technical information on the harvesting, transport 
and treatment of olives; traditional methods of manufacture and new trends. Numerous 
illustrations. 


Jute: a survey of markets, manufacturing and production. 1957, 67 pp., $0.75. 

[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] Study of the structure of the jute market and of the factors which 
influence it. General remarks on the trend of the world jute situation. The appendix 
contains 35 pages of statistics. 


TENANT FARMING 


Trumons, John F. Improving agricultural tenancy. 1957; 59 pp-, $0.60. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp., St.] Study of the problems relating to agricultural tenancy and possible 
solutions, with an analysis of the measures ensuring security of land tenure. Information 
concerning the different systems of payment of rent and measures designed to facilitate 
such payment, improve farmers’ living conditions and abolish relations of a feudal 
nature. Chapters concerning the arbitration of disputes between landowner and tenant, 
and land tenure improvement programmes carried out in the various parts of the 
world, particularly in underdeveloped countries. Statistical table for the Philippines. 
Bibliography. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


ACTIVITIES OF WHO IN 1956 


The work of WHO, 1956. Annual report of the Director-General to the World Health Assembly 
and to the United Nations. March 1957, 233 pp., $2. 

[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] The first part of this report enumerates all the projects undertaken 

and directed by WHO: campaign against contagious diseases and epidemics; organiz- 

ation of public health services; campaign against germ-carrying insects; vocational 

training of medical personnel; research on the effects of atomic energy on health; 

preparation of health statistics; studies of drugs; information services. 

The second part contains an account of the work done in the following regions of 
the world: Africa, the Americas, South-East Asia, Europe, Eastern Mediterranean, 
Western Pacific. 

The third part deals with the co-ordination of WHO’s work with that of the other 
international agencies. 

The fourth part recapitulates all the projects mentioned in the previous sections. 

The annex contains a list of the members of WHO committees of experts. 

Illustrations and statistics. 


Chronicle of the World Health Organization. Vol. 11, no. 4: The work of WHO in 1956: 
a review of the annual report of the Director-General. April 1957, 128 pp., $0.30. 

[Sc., St. Ej.] Deals with WHO’s current activities as regards transmissible diseases, the 

organization of public health services, sanitation, vocational training, epidemiology 

and health statistics. New subject: atomic energy and health. The last part contains 

a recapitulation of WHO’s regional activities. 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 10, nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 1957, 252 pp., $1.25. 
Bilingual: English-French. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


[St., Dp., Sc.] Statistical tables showing the number of cases of infection and death 
resulting from the various diseases in the different countries. 


HEALTH LEGISLATION 


Diphtheria immunization: a survey of existing legislation. 1957, 27 pp., $0.30. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] Historical account of world legislation on diphtheria immunization. 
Classification of laws. Organization of immunization in different countries. Biblio- 
graphical data (laws and regulations of different countries). 


MATERNITY AND CHILDHOOD 


Administration of maternal and child health services: second report of the Expert Committee on 

Maternal and Child Health. 1957, 28 pp., $0.30. (Technical report series, no. 115.) 
[Sc., Pr.] Report drawn up at the close of the second session of the Expert Committee 
on Maternal and Child Health (December 1955). It contains principles for the 
preparation of complete programmes of maternal and child health: administration, 
role of the physician, training of the physician, evaluation of activities, organization 
of research. 


Study group on paediatric education. 1957, 20 pp., $0.30. (Technical report series, no. 119.) 
[Sc., Pr.] Report published at the close of the group’s meeting. Teaching of paediatry 
to medical students; post-graduate paediatric studies; establishment of self-governing 
paediatric departments in medical schools. Suggestions as to the role which inter- 
national institutions could play in the improvement of paediatric teaching. 


HOSPITALS AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Role of hospitals in programmes of community health protection: first report of the expert committee 
on organization of medical care. 1957, 37 Ppp-, $0.30. (Technical report series, nO. 122.) 
[Sc., Pr.] Place and role of hospitals in the life of the community; the population’s 
attitude towards them. Question of the regionalization of the hospital system; question 
of the hospital’s services to outpatients and internal organization. The annex contains 

a summary account of the history of hospitals. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (Unesco) 


SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICTS 


The nature of conflict: studies on the sociological aspects of international tensions. 1957, 314 PP-, 
1,000 Fr.fr. 
[Sc.] This study, carried out by the International Sociological Association, forms 
part of a series of Unesco inquiries on national and international tensions. The results 
achieved in this field are described in monographs prepared by various authors (Jessie 
Bernard, T. H. Pear, Raymond Aron and Robert C. Angell) and dealing especially 
with the general principles underlying the sociological analysis of conflicts. 
Very full bibliography of the sociology of international conflicts: sociology and 
psycho-sociology of inter-group conflicts, tensions, stereotypes, prejudices, strategy, 
communication; international relations; racial conflicts, colonialism; labour conflicts. 


TEACHING EXPERIMENTS 


Programme of co-ordinated experimental activities in education for international understanding 
and co-operation. Interim report: activities in 1955 and 1956. 4 February 1957, 69 pp. 
Unesco/ED/149. 
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[Sc., Dp., Pr.] This programme has been in course of execution since 1953. Its purpose 
is to encourage secondary schools in different countries to carry out comprehensive 
projects of experimental activities designed to increase international understanding, 
Thirty-two countries are taking part in the programme, and experiments have been 
proceeding in about a hundred schools. The document contains a description of each 
of these experiments, with general comments on the ideas underlying the project, its 
subsequent extension and the experimental method of evaluation employed. 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Psychological services for schools. Unesco Institute for Education 1956, Hamburg. Prepared 
by W. D. Wall. 1956, 149 pp., 300 Fr.fr. 

[Sc., Dp., Pr., Ej.] Review of efforts to apply psychological knowledge to the practical 

problems of schools. Present trends. Monographs on the psychological services existing 

for schools in 10 European countries. Conclusions of a group of experts who met in 1954. 

Bibliography. 


EDUCATION 


Education clearing houses and documentation centres: a preliminary international survey. 1957, 
65 pp., 100 Fr.fr. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp.] Survey of education clearing houses and documentation centres in 
general (organization, functions and methods of work), followed by monographs on 
such centres in France, Germany, Italy, Ecuador and Venezuela. Brief data on 
education clearing houses and documentation centres in a great many countries (name, 
headquarters, legal status, date of foundation, functions and purpose, budget, staff, 
name of director and publications). In addition, information on various international 
and regional centres. 


Report of the Intergovernmental Advisory Committee on the Extension of Primary Education in 

Latin America: first meeting, February 1957. 28 March 1957, 6 pp. Unesco/ED/152. 
[Ej., Org.] The Committee reviewed the situation and decided to propose that technical 
assistance measures be taken to further the development of primary education in Latin 
America. 


Consultative Committee on Adult Education: eighth session, March 1956. (Report by the 
Committee to the Director-General.) 17 April 1957, 12 pp. Unesco/ED/153. 

[Ej.] Report on the decisions and recommendations of the Consultative Committee 

on Adult Education: budgetary questions; relations between adult and fundamental 

education; co-operation with ILO; aid granted for the organization of seminars; 

exchange of persons; cultural, scientific and artistic education; campaign to eradicate 

social prejudices; technical aid; work in economically underdeveloped countries, etc. 


RADIO BROADCASTS AND CULTURE 


Cultural radio broadcasts: some experiences. 1956, 50 pp., 100 Fr.fr. (Reports and papers on 
mass communication, no. 23.) 

[Sc., Pr., Dp., Ej.] Text of papers presented at an international meeting of directors 

and producers of cultural radio broadcasts, organized by Unesco in 1956, and inform- 

ation on that conference. Delegates considered the existing situation as regards the use 

of radio broadcasts for the spreading of culture of a high standard, and reviewed the 

achievements of different countries in this field. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND DIRECTORIES 


International bibliography of sociology. Vol. V, 1957, 293 pp.» 1,500 Fr.fr. Bilingual: 
English-French. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


[Sc.] Bibliography of works published in 1955 throughout the world. Compiled by the 
International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation, in co-operation with the 
International Sociological Association. 


A register of legal documentation in the world. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 1957, 
424 pp., 1,500 Fr.fr. Bilingual: French-English. 

[Sc.] Prepared by the International Association of Legal Science and the International 
Committee for Social Sciences Documentation. Supplements the 1952 edition and 
brings it up to date. The main sources of documentation in each country are assembled 
under the following heads: constitution, legislation, law reports, centres of legal studies, 
legal libraries, learned societies in the legal field, legal bibliographies, legal periodicals 
and reviews, etc. 


International bibliography of political science. Vol. 1V, 1957, 309 pp., 1,500 Fr.fr. Bilingual: 
English-French. 

[Sc.] Bibliography of works published in 1955 throughout the world. Prepared by the 

International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation in co-operation with the 

International Political Science Association. Main headings: political science, general 

studies, political thought, government and public administration, governmental 

process, international relations, area studies. 


Research information bulletin. Social science projects in Southern Asia. No. 1. Calcutta, 
Unesco Research Centre on Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern 
Asia, 1956, 221 pp. 

[Sc.] A first list of research projects under way, or recently completed, in Burma, 

Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand, in the 

different branches of sociology, economics, law and political science. 


South Asia social science abstracts, 1955. Calcutta, Unesco Research Centre on Social 
Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia, 1956, 169 pp. 

[Sc.] Fourth bibliography in this series. Covers 1955. Brief analysis of some hundreds 

of articles and studies published in Indian periodicals on the subject of sociology, 

ethnology, social psychology, political science and economy. 


Research councils in the social sciences: Addenda 1956. 1957, 23 pp., 50 Fr.fr. (Reports 
and papers in the social sciences, no. 6.) 

[Pr.] Supplements and brings up to date a previous directory of information on the 

aims, organization, financing and activities of councils, national research centres and 

other similar social science institutions in various countries. 


Vacations abroad. Vol. UX. 1957, 195 pp., 250 Fr.fr. Trilingual: English-French-Spanish. 
[Ej., Dp., Pr.] List of vacation courses, study tours, youth hostels and holiday camps, 
international voluntary work camps, vacation scholarhips for travel abroad, etc. 
Supplies information on more than fifty countries. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABREVIATIONS USED 


Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr, = Supplies useful information for certain groups of people (educators, govern- 


ment officials, members of international organizations and economic and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of the 
document. 
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St. 
Sc. 


= Contains statistics. 
— Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 


not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 
merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest 
way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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Ill. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE PLENARY MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR SOCIAL SCIENCES DOCUMENTATION 


Paris, 15-18 April 1957 


Chairman: Professor Gunnar Heckscher, Stockholm. 

Members of bureau: Miss Barbara Kyle, London; Professor Henri Janne, Brussels. 

Members of committee: Professor André Bertrand, Paris; Mr. A. C. Breycha-Vauthier, 
United Nations, Geneva; Professor Otto Klineberg, New York; Professor Kurt 
Lipstein, Cambridge; Professor Francesco Vito, Milan; Mr. J. W. Haden, ILO, 
Geneva (corresponding member). 

Secretary-General: Mr. Jean Meyriat. 

Technical assistant: Mr. Jean Viet. 

Unesco representatives: Mr. Guy de Lacharriére, Deputy Director, Department of 
Social Sciences; Miss M. A. de Franz, Department of Social Sciences. 

Observers: Professor Stanistav Ehrlich, Warsaw; Professor V. I. Sunkov, Moscow; 
Mr. Jean Touchard, Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Paris; Mr. Georges 
Provenchére, Documents and Publications Service, Unesco. 

Unable to attend: Professor Walther G. Hoffmann, Minster. 


At its statutory annual meeting, held in Paris in the offices of the Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques, the committee surveyed its work over the past six years and 
outlined its future programme, within the framework of Unesco’s programme, for 
the development of international scientific co-operation. It took decisions that should 
enable it to increase the number of scientists associated in its work in different parts 
of the world. 


THE COMMITTEE’S CONTINUING BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK 


The committee noted that it had carried out the first part of the programme assigned 
to it on its establishment. With the assistance of the competent international social 
science associations, it had prepared a series of four annual international bibliographies 
which are at present being published by Unesco. The second quarter of 1957 saw the 
publication of Volume V of the International Bibliography of Sociology, Volume IV of 
the International Bibliography of Political Science and Volume IV of the International Biblio- 
graphy of Economics. Volume I of the International Bibliography of Social and Cultural 
Anthropology is to be issued in the third quarter of the year. 

With these achievements to its credit, the committee should seek means of consolid- 
ating the results obtained and improving its conditions of work. 

One of its difficulties was attributable to the fact that, under current procedures, 
tasks are staggered, while responsibility is divided between the committee, the inter- 
national associations and the various Unesco departments and bureaux, the general 
result being absence of uniformity in the planning of each bibliography and lack of 
co-ordination between the three main operations—compilation, publication and 
distribution. 

It would be highly desirable to achieve the requisite unified approach; in particular, 
whenever a new publication is being planned, the whole series of operations involved 
should be taken into account at the outset and an over-all assessment made of their 
financial cost at the different stages and their profit-earning capacity. 
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With these considerations in mind, the committee discussed the possibility of assuming 
full responsibility for the four annual international bibliographies, that is to say for 
publication and distribution as well as compilation. The committee was in favour of 
accepting such over-all responsibility, if that were Unesco’s wish and provided the 
necessary funds were placed at its disposal. But, it could not do so with inadequate 
resources. Thorough investigation and discussion of the question showed that the 
publication of international scientific bibliographies cannot in the nature of things 
be a commercially paying proposition and that it is for Unesco to make adequate 
budgetary provision to make such a venture possible. 


COMPILATION OF THE FOUR ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The committee still regards these bibliographies as having the first priority in its 
programme and remains resolved to make every endeavour to continue their publi- 
cation and gradually to improve them. 


Cost of Compilation 


Although the bibliographies are compiled at the lowest possible cost, a considerable 
amount of work is obviously involved, and it is a fairly substantial drain on 
the committee’s budget. 

Several years’ efforts to improve the quality of these bibliographies and to include 
as many works as possible published in a wide variety of countries and languages have 
resulted in a steady increase in their cost price. The amount earmarked in Unesco’s 
budget to cover the compilation contracts has not varied since 1952 and is now acknow- 
ledged to be inadequate. 

An urgent request has been made to Unesco for an increase in that item in the 
budget estimates for 1959-60. The committee decided on no account to discontinue 
any of the four existing bibliographies. Even if its bibliographical programme has 
to be temporarily curtailed, each of the four bibliographies should bear the brunt, 
although they should still continue to be published. If, after a few years, further resources 
were forthcoming, they could then be much more easily used for effecting a concurrent 
improvement in the existing bibliographies than in reviving a bibliography that had 
been scrapped meanwhile. 

The committee would very much regret any curtailment of the present programme, 
but if such a measure had to be contemplated, the procedures should be carefully 
explained to the users of the bibliographies in order to leave them in no doubt as 
to what to expect. 


Extension of Bibliographies 


The committee nevertheless expressed the conviction that Unesco, after playing a 
leading part in launching this series of bibliographies, the value of which is amply 
testified, would be anxious for this work to be continued and expanded and would 
make the necessary financial provision therefor. 

In that case, the continuance of the bibliographies being guaranteed, the committee’s 
first concern would be to improve them either by extending the field they cover or by 
amplifying their contents. 

As regards the field covered by the bibliographies, the committee considered some 
of the directions in which a further effort might with advantage be made. 

It had previously been decided not to issue any special international bibliography 
on social psychology, as the American publication Psychological Abstracts already renders 
most valuable services to specialists in that field. It might, however, be worth while 
to devote more space, in the International Bibliography of Sociology, to works on social 
psychology. The financial implications of such action and the definition and classi- 
fication of the subjects to be covered should be discussed with the International 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Sociological Association and the International Union of Scientific Psychology. 

The committee whole-heartedly confirmed another conclusion it had previously 
reached, namely, that it would be impossible to prepare a current international biblio- 
graphy for the legal sciences, but it did recommend investigation of the possibility of 
publishing retrospective bibliographies for individual branches of law. 

Lastly, it was felt that statistical techniques, in so far as they are used by the social 
sciences, fall within the scope of the bibliographies for each discipline. The committee’s 
bibliographies already list a large number of works which apply statistical techniques 
to the social sciences, but they disregard statistical works applying to different fields, 
even though the techniques used in such works may one day prove useful to 
one specialist or another in the social sciences. That difficulty will be dealt with in a 
report which a British expert has been asked to prepare, in association with the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute. 


Contents of Bibliographies 


Problems deserving of study are raised by a few special categories of documents useful 
to social scientists and perhaps somewhat neglected by the bibliographies under present 
conditions. 

The book reviews published by most scientific journals are quite often mentioned in 
the committee’s bibliographies. But it would perhaps be useful for this to be done 
more systematically and more often. It might even be desirable to bring out at far more 
frequent intervals (say, monthly), separate, inexpensive bulletins listing these book 
reviews. 

The committee’s bibliographies already mention bibliographies and bibliographical 
works on the same basis as original works. It was suggested marking with an asterisk 
or some other special sign all titles of bibliographies or works containing a bibliography 
so as to make it easier to identify them. 

Microfilms constitute a category of documents that are being more and more widely 
used. The committee’s bibliographies already list the titles of certain works which 
have not been printed but are available in microfilm form. It was decided to explore 
the possibility of adopting this practice more widely and to mention the cost of the work 
involved. 

Films are coming to be used in the social sciences, at any rate in sociology and 
anthropology, mainly for teaching purposes. It would doubtless be worth while to 
draw up systematic current lists of such films, although very special problems would 
be raised. It was decided to study this and the previously mentioned points before the 
committee’s next meeting. 


General Policy 


The committee was greatly encouraged by the generally favourable reception of the 
bibliographies by scientists using them. It would welcome further comments from 
users and will continue to take the fullest account of any constructive remarks and 
criticism it may receive. 

No reader has so far suggested that the procedure adopted was not the best. The 
committee will, however, continue its joint effort to work out the best possible way of 
adapting the bibliographies to the needs of social scientists, and to devise the most 
suitable procedure in each case. In particular, it would try to define as systematically 
as possible the extent to which a bibliography can be selective and the criteria to 
be used for ensuring adequate coverage. 

Some of the committee’s correspondents make a real contribution to its work and 
afford most valuable assistance in the compilation of the bibliographies by keeping 
the committee regularly informed about books and articles recently published in their 
countries. The committee will therefore continue to make a call for the services of as 
many of these voluntary contributors as possible. Although it may not mean any 
appreciable reduction in the costs of compilation since the work involved for the 
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editorial staff in making systematic use of such information from various sources is 
almost as heavy as that of assembling all the material itself, nevertheless, more reliable 
and satisfactory results are obtained through such international co-operation. Further- 
more, the committee derives great encouragement from the fact that specialists from 
the widest range of countries thus associate themselves with its work. 


OTHER BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to the four specialized international bibliographies, which are plain biblio- 
graphies or briefly annotated, the committee undertook with the assistance of the 
International Political Science Association, the publication in 1951 of a quarterly 
descriptive bibliography for political science, entitled International Political Science 
Abstracts. Since 1955, this bibliography has been published and distributed by a private 
firm (Basil Blackwell, Oxford), which has obtained satisfactory results and has 
succeeded in raising the number of subscribers. 

If sales continue to increase, it will be possible to look for means of expanding this 
publication and adding to the services it renders specialists. The committee adopted 
the findings of a report submitted to it which rejects the inclusion of abstracts of articles 
from certain dailies or weeklies, over and above the abstracts of articles from reviews 
at present appearing in the International Political Science Abstracts. It did, however, express 
the hope that, in consultation with the International Political Science Association, 
ways would be found of abstracting articles from a larger number of reviews and 
of including notices on annual publications, symposia, reports on congresses and 
conferences, etc. 

With regard to other branches of the social sciences, the representative inter- 
national associations do not at present appear to be interested in the publication of 
abstracts. Some of them, however, including the International Sociological Association, 
have begun the publication of trend reports, i.e., bibliographical reports on the progress 
and general trend of research in a specific sector of their discipline. The committee 
feels that it would be useful to envisage the publication of a series of interdisciplinary 
trend reports in the social sciences. 

The series it is planning would cover, first subjects not relating exclusively to any one 
discipline but to several at once (e.g., the problem of making university studies more 
democratic), and, second, special fields still not clearly defined and bordering on 
several disciplines (e.g., the study of juvenile delinquency). A project providing for the 
annual publication of three such reports was drawn up by the Bureau and unanimously 
approved by the committee, which accorded it the first priority after the current 
bibliographies for the various disciplines. An increase in Unesco’s subvention to the 
committee was asked for, in order to cover authors’ fees. For some subjects, the assistance 
of other organizations might be obtained. The procedure for publication will be 
studied by the committee’s Bureau, in consultation with a few national scientific 
institutions likely to be interested in the scheme as well as with commercial firms. 


FURTHER BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK 


Apart from its work in the field of current bibliography, the committee has been made 
responsible for several bibliographical works, some of which have already been 
completed, while others are still proceeding. 

1. During 1956, the committee co-operated closely with the International Association 
of Legal Sciences in the preparation of a second and considerably enlarged edition 
of the Register of Legal Documentation in the World. This volume was issued to coincide 
with the committee’s meeting. 

At that time the proofs of the second edition of the World List of Social Science 
Periodicals, which the committee had recast in 1956, and which Unesco was to 
publish before the middle of 1957 were also available. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Lastly, a Current Bibliography of National Official Publications: A Short Guide and an 
Inventory, which Unesco’s Libraries Division, on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Bibliography, had asked the committee to prepare, 
was with the printer and was to be issued in the Unesco Bibliographical Handbooks 
series. 





. After directing, in 1955, the compilation of the Retrospective Social Science Bibliography 


for South and South-East Asia, the committee was entrusted by Unesco with a parallel 
bibliography listing social science publications issued in the countries of the 
Middle East between 1946 and 1955. The preparation of this bibliography has been 
somewhat impeded by recent events in that part of the world. Judging by the 
headway already made there is, however, reason to hope that the work will be 
completed about the middle of the year and some of its chapters might be published 
before the end of 1957 by the appropriate national organizations. 


. Administrative difficulties have so far prevented the publication, by Unesco’s 


Department of Mass Communication, of the Annotated Bibliography of Research 
Techniques for the Study of Opinion, Attitudes and Information, the compilation of which 
was completed by the committee in April 1956. The committee decided to explore 
all possible means of having this work brought out either by Unesco or by some 
other international or national agency. It unanimously recommended that this 
bibliography, the value of which was appreciated by all specialists who have 
consulted it, be published, and that as speedily as possible before its contents are 
out of date. Otherwise, it would be necessary to bring the material up to date before 
it goes to press, a job which might be both difficult and costly. 


. The committee took note of another bibliography on technical assistance the 


compilation of which had just been completed by its secretariat. It showed keen 
interest in this work and considered it most useful to have it published as speedily 
as possible, preferably by an international organization. 

It was agreed with the representatives of Unesco that the latter organization 
would either publish the bibliography itself or have it published by one of the 
United Nations’ bodies before the end of 1957. Otherwise, the committee would 
seek authorization to publish it itself, either by means of its own resources or with 
help from a national institution engaged upon that problem. 


. The International Federation for Documentation has assigned to the committee 


responsible the supervision of the preparation of the social sciences section in the 
fourth edition of the Index Bibliographicus. The committee approved the arrangements 
made for the completion of this work by the end of the year and discussed means 
of ensuring the most satisfactory possible co-ordination with the secretariat of the 
International Federation for Documentation. 


. The Directory of Documents on Race Relations, which is to be included in the programme 


of the Division of Applied Social Sciences of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences, 
was to be completed in May. The committee approved the arrangements made for 
its preparation and recognized the expediency of compiling an interdisciplinary 
trend report on the subject. 


. The Bibliography on Problems of Change of Scale, which the International Social Science 


Council has been asked to prepare was nearing completion. The subject had not 
been sufficiently explored for it to be worth while publishing this bibliography, 
but it might constitute a useful working paper for the International Social Science 
Council. The material assembled could probably serve as a basis for the preparation 
of a trend report. 


Lastly, the committee discussed the possibility of preparing other bibliographical work 
if requested to do so by an international organization under its own programme. It 
would, for instance, be possible to undertake a bibliography on the social aspects of 
automation. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


For all this bibliographical work it would be very useful to have a single classification 
system, covering all questions relating to the social sciences. It would thus be easier 
to make cross references from one bibliography to another which would result in less 
loss of time for users. 

The committee has been dealing with this problem for some years and has reached 
the conclusion that none of the existing international classification systems satisfies 
its needs; it therefore arranged for study of another system better suited to the social 
sciences in their present position. 

This study, which has been assigned to Miss Barbara Kyle, is proceeding satisfactorily. 
It is not yet possible to tell exactly when a workable system will be arrived at. At 
present the draft scheme of classification is sufficiently developed to permit its being 
used to classify a sample of the entries from all four of the committee’s bibliographies, 
The result of this trial will enable subject specialists on the committee and elsewhere 
to understand and evaluate the practical advantages to be obtained from adopting 
the scheme. 


STUDY OF SPECIALIZED DOCUMENTATION CENTRES 


In addition to its previous, strictly bibliographical activities, the committee decided 
to embark in a new direction and pave the way for the establishment, in countries as 
yet without them, of national documentation centres for the social sciences. It felt 
that, in order of priority, this new type of work should come immediately after those 
already mentioned. 

It expressed the opinion that there was a growing realization of the need in all 
countries, for agencies to facilitate social science documentation and thus smooth the 
road ahead for social science research and teaching. Within the general framework 
of present international action to promote the economic and social development of 
vast areas of the world, it is being realized that the backwarness of the social sciences 
as compared with technology has led to imbalances for which a remedy must be found. 
An essential part of this task is the creation and development of centres that can serve 
as cogs in the machinery for education, research and action in the social sphere. They 
will be specially useful to technical assistance experts in the countries concerned and 
to fellowship holders returning to these areas after visits to the technically more 
advanced countries. 

No scheme for the creation of such centres can be set afoot without the support of 
the leading international organizations responsible for technical assistance, to which 
the scheme should assuredly be of interest. But the committee felt that it could itself 
do useful work by studying and defining the conditions under which such centres might 
be established. 

There is, needless to say, no question of designing an ideal type of centre so perfect 
as to be Utopian, but in the end unutilizable by any of the countries concerned. On the 
contrary, what is wanted is a minimum programme outlining the bare pre-requisites 
to enable a social science documentation centre to play a useful part in national life, 
particularly in the underdeveloped countries. Once the model has been produced, close 
consideration will have to be given to all the problems involved in adapting it to local 
conditions and to the practical organization of the work in each individual case. The 
documentation centres must become an active force in each country, closely reflecting 
the development and organization of the social sciences at all levels, and it is precisely 
to the extent that they do so that account will have to be taken of the various factors 
influencing their development in individual countries. More exact particulars of the 
actual situation in each country will then be required. 

The committee accordingly decided to organize as soon as possible, and on the basis 
of an initial document which is to be prepared in the near future, a meeting of experts 
consisting, in addition to some of its own members, of a few specialists specially familiar 
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with the social science problems of the specific regions to be covered by this new project. 
The meeting, which should be organized in association with Unesco’s Department 
of Social Sciences and the International Social Science Council, and with their 
assistance, will lead to the preparation of a minimum programme applicable to all 
countries. At a later stage, that is to say, during the 1959-60 budgetary period, the need 
will arise for ascertaining how far this programme should be modified to suit local 
conditions in the principal regions of the world. This study might be carried out in 
conjunction with the regional offices set up by Unesco for more than one continent. 
The last stage would involve application of the results of the study in order to help 
the various countries of the world to set up and expand their documentation centres. 
Such work might come under the programme of aid to Unesco’s Member States. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee held elections to fill a few vacancies in its membership. In so doing, 
it bore in mind the need for improving its geographical representation. 

As co-opted members it elected Professor Stanistav Ehrlich of the University of Warsaw 
and Mr. Stein Rokkan, Director of Research at the Social Research Institute, Oslo. 

As corresponding members it elected Mr. Howard F. Cline, Director of the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress, Washington; Mr. Akhtar H. Siddiqui, Jr., 
Documentation Officer, PANSDOC, Karachi; Mr. V. I. Sunkov, Professor at the 
University of Moscow, Director of the Fundamental Library of Social Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Science; and Dr. Barbara Wootton, University of London. 
It also made arrangements for the election of new corresponding members within 
the next few months. 

It regretted, however, the need, in making these various appointments, for paying 
undue attention to financial stringency which prevented it from having as wide a 
geographical representation as it could wish. It expressed the hope that further resources 
would be placed at its disposal either by Unesco or by some other organization so as 
to enable it to associate in its work leading experts from as many different parts of the 
world as possible. 

Lastly, in accordance with its by-laws the committee appointed its Bureau for the 
year ahead. It elected Miss Barbara Kyle as chairman, and Professors C. Heckscher, 
W. Hoffmann and H. Janne members of the Bureau; their term of office runs until 
the next plenary meeting, to be held in Paris between 31 March and 4 April 1958. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 
IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA IN RURAL AREAS 


A report prepared by Unesco for submission to the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, 12 July 1957 


I 


Since 1951, Unesco has been working to promote the scientific study of the social 
aspects of industrialization and has published several works on the subject.! Its work, 
which has dealt with the Middle East, South America, Southern Asia and Africa, 
has taken on increased importance with the establishment in Calcutta, in January 1956, 


1. The Community Factor in Modern Technology, 1953; Cultural Patterns and Technical Change, 1953; and Social 
Aspects of Technical Assistance in Operation, 1954 (the first and the third of these publications being out 
of print in English but still available in French). 
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of a research centre on the social implications of industrialization in Southern Asia, 
The centre was established with the financial assistance and co-operation of the Govern- 
ment of India and with the co-operation of other member States of the region. It 
serves twelve member States as well as the Malaya-North-Borneo group of territories 
associated with Unesco. In 1956, it published a study, in English, on the social effects 
of urbanization on the recently urbanized rural populations of Southern Asia, entitled 
The Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization. 

The 1957-58 programme provides for a marked expansion of the centre’s activities, 
towards which the Unesco budget will contribute approximately $180,000 for the two- 
year period. The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, the United Nations 
Bureau of Social Affairs, the ILO and FAO are closely associated with the centre’s 
work, being represented on an Advisory Committee which is responsible for drawing 
up the programme and supervising its execution. 

Furthermore, Unesco is continuing to contribute financially to the operation of the 
International Research Office on the Social Implications of Technical Change 
(BIRISPT"), which the International Council of Social Sciences established in Paris 
in 1953. The office works in close co-operation with the Calcutta centre, co-ordinates 
research at the international level and performs certain research work for Unesco under 
contract. It publishes a quarterly information bulletin on the research in progress. 

Since 1954 Unesco has been working on the problems of urbanization in countries 
undergoing rapid economic development, an undertaking parallel to the work it is 
doing in connexion with the problems of industrialization. For example, in 1956 it 
published Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa South of the 
Sahara, describing the research undertaken under its sponsorship and that of the Inter- 
national African Institute in that region and reporting on the meeting of experts held 
on those problems at Abidjan in 1954. 

In addition, Unesco, together with the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, the Bureau of Social Affairs and the ILO, organized a study seminar in Bangkok 
in September 1956, attended by representatives of Governments and social science 
experts, on the social problems of urbanization in South and South-East Asia. A general 
report has been published by Unesco? and the studies produced at the seminar are 
in process of publication. The success of that experiment prompted Unesco to include 
in the 1958 programme the organization of a similar seminar for the countries of Latin 
America, in co-operation with the Economic Commission for Latin America, the 
Bureau of Social Affairs and the ILO. This seminar will consider reports on the research 
work now being done in that region. 

One of the committee’s previous reports* emphasized the importance assumed by the 
new leading classes in the industrial, economic and cultural development of some Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, particularly in Africa south of the Sahara. The surveys 
made in 1956 were concerned almost exclusively with the training, role and influence of 
educated African women, who contribute actively to the social and economic evolution 
of their country. The principal survey was focused on the town of Lagos, which is 
noteworthy for the number of women who have had the benefit of secondary or university 
education and who are therefore in a position to exert an influence on their environ- 
ment. The problem of the role of the educated woman in African societies in transition 
has been the subject of strictly documentary research covering the whole of Africa 
south of the Sahara. The results of this research will be published and will be a useful 
source material for all those who are planning studies on the same topic. 

The reports on the surveys made in Ghana, Dahomey and Nigeria define the position 
of the new leading classes in modern African societies clearly enough to be used in 
establishing new statutes. By presenting the picture of a constantly changing situation, 
these sociological surveys can contribute to the understanding of the problems arising 
from a rapid social and cultural evolution, and to their solution. 


1. Bureau International de Recherches sur les Implications Sociales du Progrés Technique. 
2. SS/19. 
3. A/AC.35/L.194. 
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At the request of Unesco, which is anxious to make its contribution to the work of 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories in 1957, BIRISPT 
has prepared basic reports on the social effects of economic development in certain 
rural areas in Africa. The synthesis of those reports makes up the main portion of this 
document. 

Unesco also intends to contribute to the committee’s work in 1958 and has asked 
BIRISPT to make a study of the problems of the change in family structure in a 
number of urban industrial regions in Africa, on which will be based a comprehensive 
report in 1958. 


II 


This study is intended to present a comprehensive report of several surveys of the social 
aspects of industrialization in Africa in rural areas. These surveys were carried out at 
the request of Unesco, under the direction and with the participation of BIRISPT. 
Several basic reports followed, each including a socio-economic analytical section and 
a critical bibliography of works related to the question: a report by Miss Merran 
McCulloch on the social impact of economic development in the rural areas of British 
East and Central Africa, a report by Mr. A. Hauser on the social aspects of industrializ- 
ation in the rural areas of French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa, and a 
report by Mrs. B. M. Niculescu on the industrialization of the Gold Coast (Ghana), 
dealing mainly with the rural milieu. Mrs. A. Chica-Deluz made the synthesis of the 
various studies. 

The Gold Coast is mentioned in those cases where information on conditions 
prevailing before the declaration of independence of Ghana (6 March 1957) illustrates 
the Government’s policy during that period. 

Each author has prepared a strictly relevant bibliography and the analytical sections 
of the studies have fully taken into account the information given in the scientific and 
administrative studies cited earlier. 

The study develops three basic concepts: (a) The rural milieu may be described as a 
milieu inhabited by a population living mainly on the exploitation of natural resources 
and organized into polyfunctional groups of varying size and concentration; 
(b) industrialization may be defined as a change in the economy characterized by the 
introduction of machinery, increased production for profit-selling and the employment 
of wage-earning labour in each unit of production; (c) the urban milieu is defined as a 
‘built-up zone differentiated from the surrounding areas by a central function which is 
sufficiently developed and diversified to influence the way of life of the majority of the 
inhabitants’. 

Directly or indirectly, industrialization is related to urbanization. Although we can 
speak of an exclusively rural milieu in relation to a particular industry, we cannot 
dissociate urbanization from industrialization in relation to a country or a continent. 
Moreover, many of the social changes brought about by industrialization in a rural 
milieu are the result of the introduction of urban behaviour and cultural patterns, 
the more so in that the ‘primary’ character (in the sense used by Colin Clark) of a 
great many African industries and the somewhat artificial manner in which they have 
emerged implies the existence of administrative and social centres. The town is 
frequently a colonial development, the headquarters of social gnd political organizations 
newly introduced into ‘Black’ Africa and, as such, the focal point of all change. In 
French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa, for example, only 5 to 10 per cent 
of the total population live in the towns, but their impact on the rural milieu goes far 
beyond the limits of the suburban villages. 

In the broad sense of the definition of industrialization given above, the following 
factors appear more directly and substantially to affect the rural milieu: the physical 
establishment of concentrated or scattered industrial centres, the introduction of paid 
work and a monetary economy, the development of roads and communications. The 
changes in the rural milieu have varied according to the traditional form of the particular 
society, the kinds of industries introduced, the forms of wage-earning adopted and the 
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major ecological changes. They have been changes in the ecology, demography, 
economic life, way of life, family and social structure and political life of the groups 
surveyed. We have given each of these factors an index number: ecology-1, 
demography-2, economy-3, way of life-4, family-structure-5, social structure-6, political 
life-7. In our analysis, we' have, indicated, with regard to each of thej effects attributed 
to an industrialization process, the index number corresponding to the general analytical! 
category. (See also table.) 

One point must be made clear: the establishment of a wage-earning group in a rural 
society has been regarded as an economic fact. In that milieu the emergence of a group 
of wage-earners does not yet mean a new social stratum and the social structure is not 
directly affected by it. 

Before proceeding to analyse these factors and their effects, it is essential to outline 
the general territorial limits within which the various changes have taken place and 
to describe the type of developments resulting from industrialization in rural Africa, 


Ill 


The developments studied by Mr. Hauser are localized in French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa. The author was limited by the lack of previous studies on 
the modern aspects of African societies, particularly in the rural milieu. He has been 
able to report on the development of bush industries in the Middle Congo and of 
processing industries in Senegal, Dahomey and the Ivory Coast and on the problems 
inherent in the various attempts to introduce mechanized farming. He has also dealt 
with the effects of a marketing economy on social developments in Gabon. The common 
characteristics found in all the French African territories are due to the fact that there 
is scarcely any white population in the rural areas and to the administrative policy 
followed there. 

In British Africa (Kenya, Uganda, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland), the white 
population is not confined to the towns; it varies from territory to territory, as do the 
different types of British organization and especially of British administrative policy. 
Rural development consists mainly in the development of cash crops, which depend 
on the possibilities available to the African farmer to cultivate enough good land, on 
how far away the markets are and on what facilities there are for transporting the crops 
to those markets. These conditions vary from one territory and even from one district to 
another, as does the balance between rural and urban development, mines, processing 
and manufacturing industries, transport, trade centres, plantation farming and indi- 
genous cash crops. 

In Kenya, the chief factor in the economic system is the white planter, who employs 
the African as a seasonal worker or tenant farmer. Moreover, a great many Africans 
find paid work in Nairobi, Mombasa and the smaller towns. Africans have only a 
small, though increasing, part in the cultivation of cash crops. The chief crops marketed 
by the Africans are maize, simsim and ground-nuts. Marketing co-operatives have 
been introduced, for maize, in Nyanza Province and for coffee in the Central Province 
and Nyanza Province, for instance. Many of these co-operatives are small organizations, 
with little or no staff, which depend on the members of their committee to organize 
the collection and sale of the produce. 

The Government’s efforts to develop African agriculture have centred round the 
reform of the indigenous agrarian system. They have proved more productive in the 
less populated areas (Nandi) than in the over-populated areas (Kikuyu and North 
Kavirondo Districts). The African farmer in Uganda is in a more privileged position 
than his opposite number in Kenya and the cultivation of cotton by the Africans has 
for years been a feature of the country’s economy. The Asians and Europeans make up 
a very small economic sector and it is the avowed purpose of the administration to 
develop Uganda for the benefit of its African population. 

The differences in industrialization patterns are even more marked between East 
Africa and Central Africa than between the various Territories of British East Africa. 
The basic difference lies in the fact that in East Africa one man out of ten is a wage: 
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earner, while in Central Africa the proportion is roughly five out of ten. In Northern 
Rhodesia, mining is far and away the most important form of economic activity. 
Minerals, particularly copper, constitute go per cent of the exports and are the main 
source of income of both the Africans and the Europeans. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the male African population are wage-earners, not including the 12 per cent who go to 
the Union of South Africa or to Southern Rhodesia to work. The majority of the 
labour force is employed in the mines or in the towns which have sprung up round the 
mines and along the railway. A few wage-earners are employed in European tobacco 
plantations. One of the obstacles to rural development, strictly speaking, is the inade- 
quacy of the transport system, which consists of a single central railway linking the 
Copper Belt with South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. The European plantations 
and the African cash crop farms are usually situated along that railway and supply 
the towns; tobacco is grown in the Eastern Province (by Europeans and Africans) and 
consequently has heavy transport expenses to support. One of the important factors 
affecting rural development in Northern Rhodesia is the poverty of the soil. 

Of the three territories of Central Africa, Nyasaland is the least developed industrially 
and has the highest proportion of wage-earners. In 1951, 60 per cent of the adult male 
population were wage-earners, but nearly two-thirds of them worked outside Nyasaland, 
in Northern or Southern Rhodesia or in the Union of South Africa. Those employed 
in Nyasaland worked either in the towns or on the tobacco plantations owned by 
Europeans or Indians. In addition, 25 per cent of the population earned their living as 
independent tobacco or cotton planters. These figures show that very few people live 
solely on subsistence crops and that there is a great deal of mobility between work 
for wages, work on the plantations and cultivation of cash and subsistence crops: a 
man may engage in several of those activities in the course of a year. 


IV 


Considered by type of activity and location (urban or rural), the developments that 
can be ascribed to industrialization proper may be classified as follows: (a) Agriculture, 
more or less mechanized, with diversification of crops (although not wholly industrial, 
this type of undertaking is nevertheless the initial stage in the industrialization process, 
in that machinery and paid labour are sometimes used, and the produce is sold) ; 
(b) mechanized single crop agriculture (cotton, tobacco, rice, maize); (c) processing 
industries connected with agricultural produce (these are generally situated close to 
the place of production: oil works, canning factories, cotton ginneries) ; (d) extractive 
bush industries (timber, gold, etc.); (e) urban industries which affect the rural area 
(copper mines, processing industries, etc.) ; (f) construction of lines of communication, 
ie., roads, railways (although it is not an industry properly so-called, this temporary 
activity of an industrial nature—mechanization, large number of paid workers—has 
an immediate and, through its results, a long-term effect on the development of rural 
life); (g) metropolitan industries with direct effects on the rural area in Africa. (Some 
industries, such as that connected with cocoa, by creating a large demand for speci- 
fically African raw materials have effects on the rural producing centres.) \ 

While it is relatively easy to attribute such and such a consequence to industriali- 
zation, it is more difficult to relate certain general developments in the way of rural 
transformation to definite industrial enterprises. For example, it is difficult to ascribe 
a definite cause for the diversion of agricultural products which have hitherto been 
used for food and local barter towards markets supplying towns and industrial centres. 
It is, rather, one of the general consequences of frequently associated phenomena— 
industrialization, urbanization, opening of lines of communication, introduction of the 
monetary unit.! 

Before making a detailed analysis of specific cases and their effects, a few comments 
are necessary in connexion with this very brief summary of industries established 








1. For convenience of analysis we have placed this phenomenon in category (a) of developments connected 
with agricultural pre-industrialization. 
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in Africa. The extraction and processing industries occupy a major position: they 
require relatively little investment and they produce raw materials or semi-manufac- 
tured goods in the price of which labour plays a very small part. Another striking fact 
is that there has been little development in the consumer goods industry and that 
power-producing industries, which are of such importance for rural development, are 
lacking. 

The variety of the features of industrialization, of the socio-cultural circles affected 
and of the effects produced obliges us to analyse the various specific cases one by one. 
In order to maintain a certain unity of exposition we shall group these cases by terri- 
torial and ethnic units. The essential facts will be assembled in a synoptic table (see 
paes 410-11), based on the types outlined above. 


Vv 


The Kispigis of Nyanza Province Kenya were an ethnic group whose traditional 
occupation was a combination of cattle-breeding and a nomadic type of agriculture. 
They now engage in partially mechanized agriculture with a diversification of crops: 
maize, millet, etc. (a) coffee, pyrethrum 'and tea have been introduced. The economy 
is still, however, based partly on cattle, but the pasturelands are fenced in (1). Houses 
are built of solid materials (1) and are ventilated; they have separate bedrooms, 
aluminium kitchen utensils and plates and dishes. European clothing is worn (4), 
bicycles are in general use and cars have begun to appear. The children go to school 
at an early age, for the fencing in of the pasturelands means that they no longer have 
to guard the cattle. Livestock has ceased to be used as bride-price and is now sold for 
money (3). The women still specialize in the cultivation of millet (3). A fundamental 
change has taken place in the country’s agrarian system (6): hitherto each village had 
its pastureland and private ownership was unknown to the Kispigis, the small family 
having usufructuary rights; nowadays nearly all the country is divided into individual 
estates, 75 per cent of which are fenced in. 

The information on the Bantus of North Kavirondo (Kenya) is about twenty years 
old. Things have admittedly developed since then, but the facts related illustrate one 
of the first stages in economic development. Cash crops (a) were cultivated by the 
women, in addition to their work on food crops, and the men, relieved of their tradi- 
tional work, were comparatively idle. That did not, however, alter the social status of 
the woman, since the husband controlled the family income. When, however, the 
financial gains (3) were sufficient incentive. the men took up ‘woman’s work’ on the 
European-owned plantations (b), where they were paid (3); the situation was thus 
reversed and the woman did not work (5). There was a certain ambiguity where 
polygamy was concerned, It was still the rule to pay the bride-price in cattle, which 
could have been sold on the market, but on the other hand there was still great prestige 
attached to polygamy and many young men used their earnings to enhance their 
social prestige by taking a second wife (6). In that traditionally egalitarian society 
there was no authority higher than the chief of the tribe or village, and the number 
of cattle a man owned was the token of his worth and of his prestige in the tribe. Thus 
wealth and power lay in the same hands and economic development became a source 
of social tension. 

Cotton was introduced in the Busega district (Uganda) before the first world war. 
Maize and ground-nuts (a) are now grown for the market, too (3). Most of the paid 
labour is performed by migrants from other tribes (2). The marketing of agricultural 
produce (3) has led to the establishment of small market centres (1), at distances of 
about twenty-five kilometres one from the other, where the traders are generally 
Indians. The development of roads (f), railways and motorbus routes has considerably 
reduced the distances between villages. 

The indigenous inhabitants buy a great quantity of European consumer goods (4) 


1. The letters and figures in italic in the text following correspond to the letters and figures in the Table. 
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and Western-type education is widespread. The chiefs often have houses built of solid 
materials (6). The improvement in the standard of living has given rise to increased 
demand, To meet this demand a category of semi-craftsmen has appeared who devote 
part of their time to handicraft and the rest to agriculture (6). 

Very few wage-earners are indigenous (2)—they come mostly from neighbouring 
Ruanda-Urundi. As a result of a certain diversification of economic functions (3) the 
Africans and Indians compete with one another in business and in the establishment 
of cotton (7) ginneries (c). The women are responsible for the food crops and the men 
cultivate the cash crops (3). The family income is controlled by the men, but the 
women demand and are sometimes granted a certain amount of control over house- 
keeping money. Some wives sell produce such as eggs and poultry, others cultivate 
their own cotton fields and market the harvest. The men do not care much for these 
activities (5); the Sogas are patrilineal and the bond between father and son has 
tightened, to the detriment of other relations (5) (generally younger brothers) owing 
to the fear that the new wealth might be dispersed among lineal relatives. The Sogas 
now recognize two heirs: one who has the right to the property and the other who 
inherits his father’s place in the family. 

While the above-mentioned points tend to weaken the cohesion of the family, the 
development of transport and communications enables relations separated by great 
distances to visit each other more frequently and maintains a certain cohesion (5). 

The traditional structure of the Busoga tribe was strongly hierarchical and centra- 
lized. It has been described as a ‘Bantu bureaucracy’. Nevertheless, although palace 
life offered a higher standard of living, levels of living varied, above all in their social 
aspects. When cotton was introduced the dues which had formerly been exacted by the 
chief in kind and in labour began to be paid in cash. This enabled the chief to develop 
a new style of living along European lines. Today, although the payment of tribute 
has ceased, the pre-eminence of the chief continues and is in fact accompanied by even 
greater inequality in the social system. 

The Amba (Uganda), a small tribe living on the borders of Uganda and the Congo, 
have been brought by their rulers, the Toro, into the economic life of today. The Toro 
have introduced coffee, rice and cotton among their vassals (a). These crops are 
easily marketed owing to the development of the road network (f), along which Indian 
and Toro traders have established their businesses. The introduction of currency has 
made a large number of goods and services available to the Amba (4). Many indigenous 
inhabitants now wear cotton clothes and buy kitchen utensils and dishes. Some of 
them even possess a bicycle (4). As a rule the women are in charge of the food crops and 
the men of the cash crops; the division is not, however, rigidly adhered to (3). The men 
control the income and so the women are little disposed to work on the coffee planta- 
tions (5). Moreover the women are not prepared to allow their husbands, in the event 
of a divorce, to reap the deferred benefits of the agricultural work they have done, for in 
the case of divorce all crops (food and cash) remain the property of the husband. The 
women do not object to working on crops that are harvested annually. A striking fact 
of this extremely rapid economic development is that it does not affect the social 
structure of the village. Each producer markets his own crops, through the Toro (6). 
The efforts made to place this marketing on a super-individual level have led to an 
organization of the whole Bwamba people. From being political rulers the Toro have 
become the economic middle-men and this has apparently helped to improve relations 
between the tribes (7). 

The Ganda are cotton growers and their mechanized farms (b) attract wage- 
earning (3) migrants (2) from areas where the level of living is lower who settle tempora- 
rily, or sometimes permanently, in the area. Some of the Ganda work in the towns of 
Kampala and Jinja (e) where they form the majority of the regular workmen and 
employees. Some take up paid work (3) in order to earn enough money to buy land or 
to set up their own business while others divide their time between their cotton planta- 
tions and their paid work. They have living quarters both on their farm and in the 
town, and they go out to their farms by bicycle or car for the week-end (2). As with 
the Soga, a distinction is now made in this patrilineal society between the heir who 
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inherits the property and the heir who inherits the place in the family (5). An expansion 
of the phenomenon of traditional incorporation is also to be observed (6). Migrants 
coming from Ruanda-Urundi are as a rule less educated than the Ganda and have 
a much lower standard of living. Most of them are either employed as seasonal or 
permanent workers or work under the métayage system. Some have become tenant 
farmers under customary law and are incorporated economically and culturally in 
Ganda society. This development is merely the extension of an earlier phenomenon, 
for some members of the Ganda tribe have for centuries been in the habit of gathering 
round themselves a group of dependants by taking slaves and captives into their homes. 
The idea of having men and women closely assimilated into the household and family 
of a Ganda but enjoying a lower status was already current when cotton was introduced. 
Two factors contribute to the instability of marriage (5): the great mobility of the popu- 
lation and the economic independence of the women. The wife who leaves her husband 
is not compelled to return to her own relations. She can place herself under the protec- 
tion of the village chief, can live in complete independence, earn her own living by 
growing cotton and pay someone to build her a house. The Ganda were at one time a 
centrally organized pastoral people. With them wealth came from power, but power 
could not be obtained through wealth; it was obtained in many ways, the surest being 
that of service in the ruling household. Their political system could have been described 
as a social ladder which every ambitious man hoped to climb. Today the most prized 
possession is land on which cotton can be grown. It is the ownership of land (6) which 
distinguishes the rich from the poor and political power is no longer the only means 
of advancement. 

In Northern Rhodesia, the Tonga of the plateau have been influenced by the construc- 
tion of a railway line across their territory (f), as a result of which their activities 
have become generally commercialized. Some sell their farm produce in the markets, 
others have become hawkers and buy poultry and eggs which they sell along the railway 
line. Some have opened small bazaars and tea-rooms (7) in their reservations and sell 
goods for money, maize or eggs (3). Although they are not far from centres of employ- 
ment, few Tonga are found in the towns. The few migrants are as a rule young bachelors 
who want to earn a little money before going back to their own people to look after 
their farms (2). The paid workers on the European-owned plantations are migrants 
from other tribes (2). These migrants sometimes marry Tonga women (7). Within 
the marriage the partners enjoy great individual liberty. A field is rented to the husband 
and to each of his wives, but husband and wife work together and their fields some- 
times form a unit. They have specific tasks and the husband takes care of the buildings 
and the cattle. Nowadays both men and women want to have their own livestock 
(poultry, pigs or cattle) as a money-making proposition. A woman obtains her livestock 
more often from her own family than from her husband and as a rule she entrusts 
them to members of her own family. A man who marries a woman who already owns 
some houses, fields and crops must pay her for sharing the property. Conflicts between 
the demands of the two partners have increased with the possibility of acquiring wealth. 
Women appear to have a lower status than in the past, now that they are no longer 
responsible for food crops. Where there are two wives the women have more work to do, 
since the plantations are larger. The rate of polygamy appears to be increasing among 
farmers with modernized farms and they employ more paid labour (3) and (5). 

While the Tonga are a matrilineal society, the great independence of the partners 
enables the husband to attach his children to himself and to detach them from the family 
of their mother. Wealthy men now dispose of their effects by will, while the poorer 
ones are anxious to retain the advantages of a system which gives them the right to 
share in the effects of their many relations (6). 

New working groups are being set up in the villages. When a man is unable to obtain 
his own (6) plough and oxen, he sometimes becomes a member of what the Tonga 
call a ‘company’. The men pool their equipment, each participant having the right 
to use it in turn, and they often go together from field to field until the work is finished. 
These companies may consist of men who live in the same part of a village or they may 
be made up of a man and his relations or friends who live in the same village or even 
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in another village. The membership of a company may change from year to year (6). 

In earlier times the Tonga were a matrilineal and egalitarian society of pastoral 
people practising shifting cultivation, among whom there were little or no differences 
of status. The commercialization of social relations has brought about a political, 
religious, educational, occupational and economic differentiation (6). 

While the Plateau Tonga sell farm produce, the Ngoni of the Fort Jameson district 
(Northern Rhodesia, Eastern Province) sell their labour. The strongest inducement 
to migration is exercised by Southern Rhodesia and the other territories (e). In 1947, 
it was estimated that more Ngoni were employed outside the Eastern Province than 
within the territory. Almost every adult male had at one time or another emigrated 
in order to find work and the majority had gone outside Rhodesia (2); others, however, 
prefer to work in the European tobacco plantations (5) as wage-earners (3). They leave 
their wives and children in their village to cultivate a garden and are able to join them 
for the week-end or even for the night (2), since no village in that region is further 
than eighteen kilometres from the plantations. Sometimes, the greater part of the 
inhabitants of a village will commute, under the leadership of their chief, between the 
village and a large plantation where they all work together. Daughters also work on 
the plantations and many marriages result from contacts made at the place of work. 
The proximity of the town of Fort Jameson has led to the appearance of shops and 
hotels where travellers may obtain board and lodging (1). In this patrilineal society 
with its centralized political system and hierarchic structure, the accumulation of 
wealth by persons, originally of low status in the traditional system, leads to rivalry 
with the established authority (6). Some Ngoni appreciate the differences in the way 
of life (4) of the town, the farm and the village, between which they frequently travel. 
The better-dressed and housed Ngoni in the towns are often referred to, disparagingly, 
by the villagers as ‘near-whites’. On the other hand, those who spend most of their 
time in the towns complain that, in the village, there is nothing but jungle and that the 
chiefs are backward. 

In Northern Rhodesia, the Ndembu of the Mwinilunga district have developed 
cash crops (a) which have radically affected the husband-wife relationship (5). The 
men, being responsible for the cash crops, have thus gained a new economic advantage 
over the women. On the other hand, the women control the sale of their own garden 
produce and assert their independence of their husbands. The Ndembu regard the 
acquisitions of each individual, whether man, woman or child, as personal property 
which he may use as he sees fit. A husband is under the obligation to clothe his wife 
and children, but the wife is not obliged to surrender any of her possessions to her 
husband, although she may do it for the sake of domestic peace. The individualistic 
aspect of the traditional farming methods is seen in monetary circulation, but at the 
same time the sexes are more independent than in the past and the economic indivi- 
dualism of production and consumption appears to be the key to the new monetary 
system (5). This individualism is progressively loosening the traditional family ties and 
breaking up group residential units such as the village. The typical village used to 
consist of a matrilineal group composed of males of the maternal line and their wives 
and children. Nowadays, in areas where Europeans have settled, a new type of resi- 
dential unit—the small farm—has grown up (1). A tendency towards increased paternal 
control at the expense of the mother’s brother can be discerned (5). Among the 
Mwinilunga, the political system is loose and the village chief has considerable authority 
under it. Here the traditional hierarchy may be disrupted by newly rich farmers who 
use their money to establish a private clientele on the political plane (6). 

Among the Bemba (Northern Rhodesia), the impact of industry on the life of the 
country has been particularly strong (e) because the money taken away by the 
emigrants (2) constitutes the entire cash income (3). This influence may also appear 
in the ‘second degree’ as in a section of the Mwinilunga district where 30 per cent of 
the monetary income derives from cash crops (a) (3) grown by ex-migrants with the 
aid of their savings. 

Among the Lake Tonga, on the shores of Lake Nyasa, emigration to the industrial 
centres (e) and the plantations (5) of other territories is a familiar social trait (2), as 
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local employment opportunities are very restricted. On their return, the emigrants 
invest their savings (3) in brick houses (7), clothing, household equipment and European 
manufactured goods (4). Part of the money sent by the emigrants goes to compensate 
for their absence and their working contribution. This money is used to pay workmen, 
who may be Tonga or immigrants (2) from other hill tribes attracted by the abundance 
of food (7). The Yao Machinga (South Nyasaland) have access to the monetary 
economy (3) through the cultivation of tobacco which they produce by the most 
rudimentary farming techniques (g). Their way of life (4) is consequently transformed 
with the introduction of furniture, household equipment and the consumption of 
European products. Moreover, the higher income (3) due to commercialization appears 
to have increased the demand for consumer goods, which is met by a rising handicraft 


industry. 


In French West Africa, the Experimental Ground-nut Group (4), now called the Kaffrine 
Experimental Modernization Unit, is a mechanized farming enterprise established in 
Senegal in 1947, and covering some 3,000 hectares under cultivation. It is a mixed- 
economy company (3) combining a government enterprise with a large number of 
farmer-settlers (1,700 in 1956). This was initially designed to attract a particular 
religious group, the Mourides, whose ethics are of an economic nature. It was intended 
to employ the strict hierarchic organization of those communities to facilitate the 
rapid constitution of a very large group and the dissemination of modern farm 
techniques within it. As it happened, this experiment has led to the establishment of a 
large wage-earning class (3) whose earnings were drained by the tribal chiefs. Social 
inaquality was thus strongly accentuated (6). One form of wage-earning is worthy of 
mention: migrant workers (Nevetanes) coming from the Sudan or Guinea for the 
season (2) are offered a field with its harvest, in exchange for annual labour. The 
number of these seasonal workers has sometimes reached 50,000. An association of 
the ground-nut group type is limited in scope. The mechanized means offered by the 
centre are not adopted by the farmer on such a large scale as to become a permanent 
feature of his methods. According to Hauser ‘only a few experiments on the compa- 
ratively limited scale of partial mechanization at the pre-cultivation stage, may be 
considered successful; in Sudan and Guinea, for example, the farmers have agreed to 
pool their lands (6) and administer them as co-operatives’. A satisfactory system of 
adapted farming still remains to be perfected (6). 

Under the Office du Niger (Niger Authority) (5) the settlers (25,000) are farmers who 
cultivate the soil themselves. With their income, however, they are able to employ 
paid workers (3). Those who do not follow this practice are mainly those from outside 
ethnical groups (2) to whom they send a portion of their earnings, and with whom they 
keep in constant touch (with a view to marriage, for example) (5).! 

The palm-oil factories operated under the ‘Plan’ (c) are used to process locally the 
products gathered in the palm-groves, which are often natural and are ceded 
voluntarily by the inhabitants (c). Cash wages and the need to maintain sufficiently 
high deliveries have had a sharp impact on the economy (3) and family life (5) of the 
producers. Although, in Dahomey, deliveries have been maintained satisfactorily 
on the whole, on the Ivory Coast some groups, such as the Adioukrou of the Dabou 
Subdivision, have reacted differently. The Adioukrou are divided between a tendency 
to trade with the palm-oil factories, to which they deliver the harvests of their natural 
palm-groves, and a tendency to cultivate cocoa and coffee. This is explained by the fact 
that usufruct of the palm-plantations is reserved for the chiefs of matrilineal descent 
and that the women extract the oil by their rudimentary domestic methods and sell 
it to traders for their own exclusive profit. Delivery to the palm-oil factories has caused 
them to lose their employment and their incomes, which is particularly serious in a 
matrilineal society in which the woman is anxious to safeguard her economic indepen- 


t. They are not uprooted and remain a part of their origina social environment (6). Their standard of living 
seems higher than that of the families they left behind (3) (4). 
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dence (5). On the other hand, the retention of the matrilineal chiefs’ privileges in 
respect of the products of the palm-groves, in a monetary economic system, has caused 
discontent among the young people and turned their attention to new crops, such as 
cocoa and coffee which do not interest the community. This example shows how much 
easier it is to operate a complete innovation in agriculture than to modernize a long- 
established activity which is strictly governed by custom (6). 

One type of industry proper, which has influenced the rural environment directly 
and indirectly, is constituted by the bush extractive enterprises. Mention may be made 
of the mechanized mining and forestry production centres in the Middle Congo. 
These industries absorb large quantities of workers (3) and are often instrumental in 
relaying them to the towns. They often compete with the profitable crops (3) in the 
recruitment of labour. Frequently the villages supply the neighbouring enterprises 
with workers. Generally this happens only in the case of heads of small families who 
thus replace the contributions in kind which they formerly made to their family, clan 
or village community, by cash contributions although this does not prevent them from 
continuing to attend periodically to their customary occupations. They are thus more 
easily able to pay their taxes (3), obtain one or more wives (5), and eventually improve 
their status in the social hierarchy (6) if they are of humble origin. 

The workers’ camps are mainly supplied by the neighbouring areas and thus provide 
commercial outlets for regular agricultural produce (3). A proportion of these new 
incomes goes to the wives and alters the economic relations of the women with their 
husbands (5). This brings about a radical change in their way of life and they will 
buy European style clothes, for example (4). The concentration of male labour, 
moreover, inevitably brings in a sizeable increase in prostitution in the neighbouring 
area (6), and the presence in the camps of workers whose income enables them to 
practice polygamy on a larger scale disturbs the marriage pattern in the settlement 
area (6); monetary affluence unbalances the distribution of women in their traditional 
social functions (6). The bush enterprises establish clinics which are available to the 
neighbouring villagers (4) and they usually open up means of communication (7). 
In camps where the workers come from surrounding areas, social relations and conflicts 
continue to be subordinated to tribal custom (6). 

Some urban settlement industries (e) attract rural labour (2). In the Dakar region, 
the near-by enterprises of the satellite town of Dagoudane Pikine and the town of 
Rufisque prefer to employ labour from the traditional Lebou villages, which they 
consider more stable than that of the urban centres, at least as far as adults are con- 
cerned. Elsewhere, personnel is reinforced locally from a pool of workers, half labourer 
and half peasant, who live near by and thus supplement their budget. The majority 
come and go without losing the rudiments of their acquired skill; the rural milieu, thus 
becomes a potential labour source (6). A good example of such a situation is provided 
by the textile factory in the Bouake district of the Ivory Coast (e) which employs some 
700 workers, 80 per cent of whom belong to the Baoule ethnic group; when one of 
them leaves temporarily he often provides his own replacement (2); otherwise recruit- 
ment is undertaken through contacts; 70 per cent of the workers are thus stabilized in 
this double life which is not accompanied by a social division. 

In the Woleu N’Tem region (Gabon), the introduction of profitable crops such as 
cocoa plantations (g) has rapidly advanced the Fang economy (3) and has to a certain 
extent stabilized the population (2). A system of private property has been gradually 
introduced (6) on the basis of appropriation through development. The egalitarian 
tendencies of the Fang society make the establishment of a wage-earning class within 
the clan or the lineage difficult and have necessitated resort to expedients which appear 
to fit in with the traditional pattern, such as utilization of female labour on the cocoa 
plantations based on polygamy (5); these women become more closely associated with 
the success of their husband and are thus more independent in their relations with 
him (5). The man may also form a workers’ group by ‘assisting’ certain members of 
his kin to build up a dowry and thus appropriate more land. The younger men, for 
their part, try to provide this mutual aid in the form of ‘friends’ groups’ so as to avert 
what they feel to be the direct causes of social inequality (6). On the whole, the increase 
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in cash earnings (3) has accelerated social change (6) and has drawn attention to the 
present gap between the opening up and broadening of social relations (6) and the 
inadequate means of communications of all kinds (7). 


The Gold Coast was industrially little developed; however, as.towns had existed there 
for a relatively long time, trade between town and country was quite highly developed. 
The country consisted of three regions with different ways of life and densities of 
population: (1) tne Colony, in which one-fifth of the population was urbanized although 
it still engaged to some extent in agricultural activities; (2) the Ashanti country which 
included two towns, one of them a mining centre; (3) the Northern Territories with an 
aimost completely rural economy. 

The economy of the Gold Coast was largely dependent on cocoa production (yg), 
which represented one of the main sources of income (3). That income enabled the 
rural population to improve its standard of living (4), buy manufactured goods and 
acquire mechanical means of transportation. Certain traditional types of work were 
mechanized as were the methods of preventing cocoa-palm diseases. This single-crop 
type of economy frequently brought about a great mobility of the population (2) as 
the Africans often moved about in search of better and more productive cocoa 
plantations. The customary land tenure system of the Ashantis, which was unsuitable 
to such individual commercial crop cultivation also contributed to this mobility since 
planters sought to acquire cultivable land in several different places in the Territory. 

The extractive industries (d) (diamonds, gold, bauxite and manganese) employed 
19,244 persons (3) or one-sixth of all wage-earners. These industries contributed to 
the mobility of the population (2), helped to improve the communications network (1) 
and thereby promoted other related activities( f, a); however, they gave rise to relatively 
little investment in secondary industries, owing to the lack of technical skills and the 
shortcomings of processing industries (6). In that respect, forestry exploitation seemed 
to be more suitable for the Africans. 

The construction of means of communication (f) had a twofold impact on the rural 
environment during the period of construction. It attracted large numbers of wage- 
earners (2, 3) who were usually housed in camps (1); the existence of these camps 
prompted the population of the surrounding rural areas to market their food crops (3). 
In general, however, modern means of communication, such as the Takeradi-Kumasi- 
Accra railway junction, had encouraged the transfer of villages (2) to sites along the 
roads or railway lines. The formation of these new settlements enabled the rural 
population to sell their crops easily and to satisfy urban food requirements. 

Generally speaking, the cohesion of the large family (5) and the redistribution of 
goods within the family group hampered any great accumulation of money (4). Studies 
have shown that large sums of money were allocated for traditional loans of all kinds 
by Africans who had adopted an apparently Western way of life (4). 


VI 


Some tentative conclusions can be drawn from this general analysis. In each of the rural 
sectors affected by various forms of industrialization, there are apparent both disturbing 
effects which can be called negative, as well as stimulating effects, such as reorganization 
and progress, which may be called positive. It goes without saying that among all the 
increasingly rapid and extensive changes that have taken place in rural Africa, it is very 
difficult to say which changes are due to industrialization alone, even in the broad 
sense mentioned above. It is, for example, difficult to distinguish between changes that 
occurred in the educational system (introduction of vocational training), and in the 
administrative, political, religious fields (Christianization, Moslemization) and changes 
due directly to industrial factors. In fact, the process of industrialization, with its direct 
or indirect impact on the rural environment, is itself sometimes the cause and sometimes 
the effect of all these changes. 

As examples of the negative effects we can mention the increase in social inequality, 
increased marriage instability and an inadequate flow of secondary investments 
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resulting from industrialization to the predominant rural sector of the economy. 

Examples of the positive effects are the improvement of levels of living, the availability 

of goods and services, the improvement of housing and the creation of markets. 

The Table shows, for each industry, regardless of its situation, the main effects 
listed according to the seven categories mentioned above. The general conclusions that 
can be drawn from them may be summed up as follows: 

1. Ecological consequences are mostly apparent in housing (durable housing, 
modernization), the farm land conditions (enclosure of fields) and the construction 
of roads and markets. New types of housing are springing up-—permanent, such as 
small farms, or temporary, such as worker’s camps. 

. The demographic consequences of all kinds of industrialization are striking: they 
are most apparent in the case of migration. To satisfy new demands for labour and 
money, an exchange economy is being established between industrial enterprises 
and rural groups, often over long periods of time and long distances. Attendant 
phenomena such as the demographic depletion of ‘reserve-villages’ may occur. 

. Wage-earning, a direct consequence of industrialization, appears as its major 
economic manifestation, bringing about changes in the rural environment. Wages 
paid in currency are often sent home by the migrants, thus changing the equilibrium 
of the village economy. Trade is a second important economic effect, although it 
cannot be attributed to industrialization alone. The mass introduction into rural 
life, of currency through wage-earning or trade, alters all the traditional trade 
machinery. New settlements, directly or indirectly linked to industries, have opened 
up markets for foodstuffs hitherto used only for local consumption or barter. 

. The way of life has improved each time there has been an influx of regular money 
incomes. It has also been transformed by increased consumption of European 
goods, one of the most obvious examples being the Europeanization of clothing. 

. Because of the close connexion between family life, division of labour and property, 
the introduction of a monetary economy has had a great impact on family life. A 
new division of labour between sexes is taking place; certain family bonds are 
weakening (matrilinear relations), others are being strengthened (e.g., between 
fathers and sons). The new opportunity to accumulate money through work has 
led in some groups, probably temporarily, to an increase in polygamy. 

. The greatest social impact is apparent in the land tenure system. Collective properties 
of the village or of the lineage are giving way to individual properties usually at 
the cost of a number of conflicts between the sexes and generations. Monetary 
inflows usually lead to the increase or to the appearance of social differences through 
developments which differ according to whether they take place in a traditionally 
hierarchized or in a traditionally equalitarian society. New socio-economic 
associations are emerging (co-operatives). Wider and more differentiated professional 
specialization is taking place. Migrants, though far away, keep in contact with their 
group of origin which they influence (by sending money) but which still retains 
authority over them. Conversely, some individuals choose to escape from the 
traditional milieu by settling in the cities. Altogether the pace of social changes 
increases as the scope of social acquaintance expands. 

. Political conclusions are more difficult to arrive at since the concept of ‘politics’ 
has not yet been defined in terms of its African rural implications. Under this heading 
contact between different ethnical groups can however be mentioned. This contact 
at times takes the form of stimulating and peaceful co-operation (or competition), 
and at others, less positive forms. Previous relationships between ethnical groups 
may be altered. 

Roughly speaking, the already known effects of the introduction of a monetary economy 

into a rural milieu are confirmed: (a) creation of markets; (b) new incentives and new 

methods to satisfy the demands of increased consumption; (c) social disorganization 
and sharpening of social disparities; (d) alteration of family structure. 

In many cases industrialization in Africa is only beginning; many industrial projects 
are now under way, and some of them will have a direct impact on the rural environ- 
ment (Volta Scheme, the Konkowe project in the Middle Congo, etc.). Preliminary 
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studies of the areas concerned would enable us to supervise the necessary ecological 
adaptation, the balance between the differential changes, the adaptation of the 
monetary economy to the changing customary land tenure and exploitation systems 
and a better social reconstruction. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF LABOUR LAW 


Geneva, 12-14 September 1957 


Following the congress held in Trieste in 1951, a second International Congress of 

Labour Law met at Geneva from 12 to 14 September 1957. This congress took 

place under the auspices of the Swiss Federal Council, the Conseil d’Etat of 

Geneva, and the Director-General of ILO. Receiving the active collaboration of the 

International Labour Office, which is represented on its Preparatory Committee and 

was thus helped to organize it, the congress a particularly important one. Its work 

the following items: 

1. Content, legal effects, application and implementation of the collective labour agreement. General 
rapporteurs: Messrs. Walther Hug, professor at the Federal Polytechnic, Ziirich 
(Switzerland); Arthur Lenhoff, professor at Buffalo University (United States of 
America); André Rouast, honorary professor at the Faculty of Law, Paris (France). 
The Preparatory Committee had already secured the services of the following as 
national rapporteurs: Messrs. Renato Balzarini, professor at the University of 
Trieste (Italy); Zvi Bar-Niv, legal adviser to the Ministry of Labour, Jerusalem 
(Israel) ; Archibald Cox, professor at Harvard University (United States of America) ; 
Arnold Gysin, judge at the Tribunal Fédéral des Assurances, Lucerne (Switzerland) ; 
Paul Horion, professor at the University of Liége (Belgium); Otto Kahn-Freund, 
professor at the London School of Economics, London (United Kingdom); Bora 
Laskin, professor at the University of Toronto (Canada); Georges Levasseur, 
professor at the Faculty of Law, Paris (France); Marius G. Levenbach, professor 
at the University of Amsterdam (Netherlands); Hans Carl Nipperdey, professor 
at the University of Cologne, President of the Bundesarbeitsgericht (Federal Labour 
Court), Cassel (Germany); Mozart-Victor Russomano, professor at the Faculty 
of Law, Pelotas (Brazil); Erich Sachers, professor at the University of Innsbruck 
(Austria); Ferit H. Saymen, professor at the Faculty of Law, Istanbul (Turkey) ; 
Folke Schmidt, professor at the University of Stockholm (Sweden). (The names of 
the other rapporteurs will be announced later.) 

2. Conflicting statutes in labour law: international standards and general principles. Report 
prepared by the International Labour Office. (The names of the rapporteurs will 
be announced later.) 

3. Establishment of an international labour law association. 
A general programme, including excursions, was prepared. It included a visit to 
the international exhibition Art et Travail (Art and Labour) organized at the Musée 
d’Art et d’Histoire, Geneva, by the International Labour Office and the City 
of Geneva, for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Albert Thomas. This 
exhibition has been prolonged specifically for the benefit of members of the 
congress. 
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THE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE FORD FOUNDATION DURING 1956 


According to the 1956 Annual Report, just issued, the Ford Foundation committed 
$602 million in new grants and appropriations to its various philanthropic interests 
during the last fiscal year. The period covered by the report is from 1 October 1955, 
to 30 September 1956. 

In his concluding review as President of the Foundation, H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., 
now Chairman of the Board of Trustees, discussed the year’s actions and the develop- 
ment of the Foundation’s activities over its 20-year history. Mr. Gaither was succeeded 
as President by Henry T. Heald, former President of New York University, on 
1 October. 

‘The fiscal year now ended’, said Mr. Gaither, ‘has been noteworthy in several 
important respects, not only in terms of immediate operations but as a significant 
milestone in the development of the Foundation itself. During this period the Foundation 
more than doubled the dollar total of grants and appropriations undertaken in all its 
preceding history. It increased ten times over the number of grantees which have 
received support.’ 

In addition, Mr. Gaither pointed out, the geographic sweep of the Foundation’s 
activity was considerably broadened. In 1950, when the outline of its current 
programme was determined, Foundation grantees were located in 28 communities 
of 16 states, and in one foreign country. By October 1956, there were Foundation 
grantees in some 2,500 communities in all 48 states and three territories, as well as 
in 54 foreign countries. 

Funds committed by the Foundation for all purposes since its establishment in 1936 
totalled nearly $970 million at the end of the 1956 fiscal year. 

Of the expansion of the programme since 1950, Mr. Gaither observed: ‘The trustees 
accepted the challenge of the maturing concept of American foundation philanthropy 
in which emphasis had shifted over a period of some 40 years from the effects of social 
problems to their causes. In the process of guiding the evolution and expansion of the 
program the trustees have constantly examined Society’s unmet needs, weighing 
one current need against another, weighing all against older needs and established 
commitments. .. . 

‘Flexibility involves constant review and the freedom not only to embark upon new 
programmes but, after careful deliberation, to discard old programmes or commitments. 
Flexibility goes to the very heart of the Ford Foundation’s mode of operation. . .’ 
and must include: intellectual flexibility‘ . . . in order to receive, to recognize and 
to initiate ideas which are the life-blood of the Foundation’; financial flexibility 
‘. . . so that trustees are able to utilize Foundation resources fully for those purposes 
which emerge as the most promising from the competition of ideas’; and operating 
flexibility in the manner of making grants. 

On the Foundation’s several programmes, Mr. Gaither declared ‘Education emerges 

as the major strand that ties together the purposes of almost our entire activity. 
In the final analysis only the education of man—the acquisition of all knowledge—will 
remove man’s own obstacles to social progress. Foundation philanthropy serves this 
end best when it serves as a radar detector, helping men and institutions to reach 
beyond man’s sight and touch to detect the obstacles in his path.’ 

In the Treasurer’s section of the Annual Report, Richard W. Lambourne reported 
that the Foundation’s commitments for the year exceeded Foundation income from 
investments by almost $400 million. The balance is represented by expenditures from 
capital funds, a policy authorized by the trustees, when necessary, to meet critical 
needs, 

Consistent with this policy, during the year the trustees took the first major step 
toward diversification of the Foundation’s investment portfolio. Some 22 per cent of 
the Foundation’s holdings of Ford Motor Company stock, a total of 10,200,000 common 
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shares, was sold through a group of investment underwriters to the public. From this 
sale, the Foundation realized $642.6 million. The presumed market value of the 
Foundation’s remaining shares of Ford Motor Company stock, as yet unconverted 
from non-voting to common stock, was $2,154,384,750 at the close of the last busines 
day of the 1956 fiscal year. 

New investments during the year were confined to bonds and similar fixed-income 
securities. 

In view of large contractual obligations for grants, as well as appropriations for 
future grant payments, the Foundation’s fiscal office accumulated substantial reserves 
of short-term securities, with emphasis on obligations of the U.S. Government, Federal 
Agencies and commercial paper. The face value of U.S. Government securities and 
other bonds and notes, on 30 September 1956, was $663,239,000. 

Details of the trustees’ actions in the Foundation’s major programme categories 
follow. 


EDUCATION 


Some $401 million of the Foundation’s total commitment of $602 million supported 
basic institutions and activities in the field of education. This total includes $210 million 
to help improve the salaries of faculty members at 630 privately supported, four-year 
colleges in the United States. This sum supplemented an earlier $50 million appro- 
priation which the Foundation converted into accomplishment grants to 126 of the 
630 colleges for having shown special leadership in improving the status and compen- 
sation of their teachers. 

Other major educational commitments made by the Foundation during the year 
included: medical education, $100 million; the Fund for Adult Education, $17.5 mil- 
lion; educational television, $8 million; the newly established Council on Library 
Resources, $5 million; the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association for non- 
salary teacher benefits, $5 million; and publication in the humanities and social sciences, 


$1,725,000. 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 


Grants and appropriations for research in mental health and for other activities in the 
behavioural sciences totalled $14 million. During the year, the Foundation awarded 
the first grants under its mental health research programme to 21 research centres in 
the United States. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The Foundation’s public affairs programme committed a total of $6.3 million during 
the year to help improve governmental processes, develop public leadership, and 
encourage public participation in and increased understanding of public affairs. 


ECONOMICS 


To advance research and training in economics and business administration, as well 
as to improve public understanding of the American economic system both here and 
abroad, the Foundation approved grants and appropriations of some $6.8 million. 

Of this sum, grants totalling $4.1 million went to educational and research insti- 
tutions. The largest grants are for the endowment of research professorships at Colum- 
bia, Harvard and Yale Universities, the Univeristy of California at Berkeley and the 
University of Chicago. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


To advance international understanding the Foundation committed $18.7 million. 
The bulk of the funds went to colleges and universities and other educational 
institutions and agencies in the United States. A smaller portion went to foreign 
institutions, particularly in Europe. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


For grants and other assistance in thirteen countries of Asia and the Middle East, 
the Foundation gave nearly $9 million to be used in educational activities, to help 
these countries help themselves in furthering their social and economic development. 


THE POPULATION COUNCIL, INC. 


Fellowship Programme 1958-59 


The Population Council, Inc. of New York is offering fellowships for advanced training 
in the study of population at the pre-doctoral and post-doctoral levels. Fellowships 
will be available for study in universities in the United States and elsewhere during 
the 1958-59 academic year, and will be divided among students from the United States 
and other countries. The choice of the university for study is made by the applicant. 

The Population Council, Inc. was established in 1953 as a non-profit corporation 
to encourage scientific research and education concerning the relationship of the 
world’s population to its material and cultural resources. The trustees of the Council 
are Messrs. Frank G. Boudreau, Detlev W. Bronk, James B. Conant, Cary] P. Haskins, 
Frank W. Notestein, Frederick Osborn, Thomas Parran, John D. Rockefeller (3rd), 
Theodore W. Schultz, and Lewis L. Strauss. 

Fellows will normally receive support for full-time study for a period of one year. 
The basic stipend at the rate of $2,500 per year may be supplemented to provide for 
maintenance of dependants, and especially in the case of foreign students, for travel 
and exceptional expenses. It may be diminished to take account of lesser needs or 
partial support from other sources. Somewhat larger stipends may be granted to 
post-doctoral than to pre-doctoral fellows. Preference will be given to candidates who 
are not over forty years of age. 

Applications for the academic year 1958-59 should be received before 1 February 
1958. Requests for further information and for application forms should be addressed 
to: The Population Council, Inc., 230, Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AsHER, R. E.; Korscunic, W. M.; Brown, W. A., Jr. The United Nations and economic 
and social co-operation. With a Preface by Robert D. Calkins. Washington, D.C., 
The Brookings Institution, 1957, xi + 561 pp. 

BorDE, J.; Goncora, M. Evolucion de la propriedad rural en el valle del Puangue. Tomo I 
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Texto, Tomo II, Mapas. Santiago de Chile, Instituto de Sociologia, 1956, 250 pp. 
and 6 maps. 

Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique; Bulletin signalétique. (Formerly Bulletin Analy- 
tique.) Vol. XI, no. 1, ‘Philosophie, Sciences Humaines’, Paris, Centre de Docu- 
mentation du C.N.R.S., 1957, 207 pp. 

Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique; Bulletin signalétique. (Formerly Bulletin Analy- 
tique.) Vol. XI, no. 2, ‘Philosophie, Sciences Humaines’. Paris, Centre de Docu- 
mentation du C.N.R.S., 1957, pp. 209-427. 

Crrtautas, K. C. The refugee. With a Foreword by Professor Pitirim Sorokin. Boston, 
Mass., Meador Publishing Co., 1957, 166 pp. 

Cremens, A. H. Marriage and the family, an integrated approach. New York, Prentice- 
Hall Inc., 1957, xii + 356 pp. 

Couen, B. C. The political process and foreign policy. (The making of the Japanese peace 
settlement.) Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1957, vii -+- 293 pp. 

Corne.oup, J. D’Alpha a Oméga, la vie, une conception hylozoiste de lV’évolution. With a 
Preface by Mr. Maxime Gorce. Paris, Les Editions Véga, 1957, xiii + 140 pp. 

Damrenporr, R. Soziale Klassen und Klassenfonflikt in der industriellen Gesellschaft. Stutt- 
gart, Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1957, xiii + 270 pp. 

Deteppa, S. La disoccupazione un Italia. Cagliari, 1957, 26 pp. 

Devane, W. C. The American university in the twentieth century. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1957, xi + 72 pp. 

GANSHOF VAN DER MEErRsCH, W. J. Pouvoir de fait et Régle de droit dans le fonctionnement des 
institutions politiques. Brussels, Editions de la Librairie Encyclopédique, 1957, 
173 Pp- 

GranaM, S. American culture, an analysis of the development and present characteristics. New 
York, Harper Brothers, 1957, xiii -- 571 pp. (Harper’s Social Science series.) 

Guia de campo del investigador social. Primera parte: Antropologia social, primer fasciculo. 
With an Introduction by Brenda Z. Seligman. Oficina de Ciencias Sociales, Departa- 
mento de Asuntos Culturales. Union Panamericana, Washington, 1956, xi + 101 pp. 

Guide to unpublished research materials. (Lectures delivered at a Vacation course of the 
University of London School of Librarianship and Archives in April 1956.) Edited by 
Ronald Staveley. London, The Library Association, 1957, vii + 141 pp. 

India and the United Nations. (Report of a study group set up by the Indian Council 
of World Affairs, prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) 
With a Preface by Joseph E. Johnson and Foreword by A. Appadorai. New York, 
Manhattan Publishing Company, 1956, xi + 229 pp. (National Studies on Inter- 
national Organization.) 

Jeannin, A. Condition a l’introduction d’une vente industrielle, Paris, Sirey, 1957, 45 pp. 

Jenxs, C. W. The international protection of trade union freedom. (Published under the auspices 
of the London Institute of World Affairs.) London, Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1957, 
xl + 592 pp. 

Jour, W. A.; Stncer, H. W. Die Nationalékonomie im Dienste der Wirtschaftspolitik. 
Géttingen, Vandenkoeck & Ruprecht, 1957, 162 pp. 

Kuust, P. Alcohol sales experiment in rural Finland. Helsinki, The Finnish Foundation for 
Alcohol Studies, 1957, xii + 230 pp. 

L’avoué dans la vie moderne. With a Preface by M. le Premier Président Marcel Rousselet. 
Paris, 1957; 45 PP- 

L’évolution humaine, Spéciation et Relation. Articles by J. Anthony, P. Grapin, P. Laget, 
A. Leroy-Gourbau, J. Nouvel, J. Piaget, J. Piveteau. Paris, Flammarion, 1957, 
186 pp. (Bibliothéque de philosophie scientifique.) 

LomBaARDINI, S. L’analisi della domanda nella teoria economica, Milano, A. Guiffré, 1957, 
vii + 203 pp. 

Maxon, Y. C. Control of Japanese foreign policy: a study of civil, military rivalry 1930-1945. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1957, vii + 286 pp. 

MeEnpreTa y Nunez, L. Théorie des groupements sociaux. Followed by a study on Le droit 
social, translated from Spanish into French by A. Cuvillier. Paris, Librairie Marcel 
Riviére et Cie, 1957, 335 pp- 
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MERTON, R. K. Social theory and social structure. Rev. enl. ed. Glencoe, Illinois, The 
Free Press, 1957, xviii + 645 pp. 

MEYNAUD, J. Etudes politiques. Paris, April 1957, 123 pp. (Duplicated.) 

Meynaup, J. Le Marché commun. Essai de présentation générale. Paris, Centre d’Etudes 
Fconomiques, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 1957, 46 pp. 

Modern sociological theory in continuity and change. Edited by Howard Becker and Alvin 
Boskoff. New York, The Dryden Press, xiii +- 756 pp. 

Moret, M. L’échange international. Followed by comments by Jean Weiller and with 
a critical and analytical Bibliography and a Preface by Charles P. Kindleberger. 
Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie, 1957, 371 pp. 

Political community and the North Atlantic area, international organization in the light of historical 
experience. A symposium with a Preface by R. W. van Wagenen. (A Publication of the 
Center for Research on World Political Institutions.) Princeton, New Jersey, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1957, xiii + 228 pp. 

REzsOHAZY, R. Histoire du ga mutualiste chrétien en Belgique. Paris, Brussels, 
Editions Erasme, 1957, 344 p 

RSFSR. Russian Soviet Federated "Socialist Republic. Thomas Fitzgimmous, Editor, 1957. 
vol. I, xii + 310 pp.; vol. II, vi + 311-681 pp. New Haven, Human Relations 
Area Files. (Country Survey series.) 

Smet, R. E. pE; EvALENKO, R. Les élections belges, explication de la répartition géographique 
des suffrages. With a Preface by Henri Janne. Brussels, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 
1956, 154 pp., and annexes in separate folder. 

SorRE, M. Rencontres de la géographie et de la sociologie. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére 
et Cie, 1957, 213 pp. 

SouLE, G.; Carosso, V. P. American economic history. New York, The Dryden Press, 
1957, xvi + 654 pp. 

Statistical sources for market research. (Publications of Market Research Society, No. 2.) 
With a Foreword by Andrew Elliott. London, Published by the Market Research 
Society in association with The Oakwood Press, 1957, vi + 32 pp. 

The concept of development, an issue in the study of human behavior. Edited by Dale B. Harris, 
with a Foreword by Malcolm M. Willey. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957, x + 287 pp. 

The Indian yearbook of international affairs 1956, Vol. V. Published under the auspices 
of the Indian study group of international affairs Madras, University of Madras, 
1956, viii + 388 p. 

Trade and market in the early empires, economics in history and theory. Edited by K. Polanyi; 
C. M. Arensberg; H. W. Pearson. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press & The Falcon’s 
Wing Press, 1957, xviii + 382 pp. 

Vecchi e nuovi termini della questione meridionale. Proceedings of the Second National 
Congress of Political and Social Sciences, held at Palermo 5-7 April 1956. Published 
by the Italian Association of Political and Social Sciences, Milan, Dott. A. Guiffré, 


1956, 244 pp. 
Vers la promotion de l’économie indigéne. Proceedings of a Seminar held on native economy, 


9-13 January 1956. 
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The Waning of belly in Parliamentary 


Regimes. . . « «+ « Otto Kirchheimer 
The ‘Singular’ Mr. Sieaiinen .- . « « « + Saul K. Padover 
Limits of Government Activity in Under- 

developed Countries .. . . + Felicia J. Deyrup 


In Praise of the Enlightenment —InCom- 
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